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Whichever Way the Blow Comes 


Up--down-—sidewise from all directions—at all angles-—and 
with all degrees of intensity-—a shower of blows is rained upon the 
bearings in the wheels of your motor-car. 








If all of these blows were straight 
blows of a load down on the bearing, a 
set of balls or parallel-sided rollers would 
carry it. 


If all of the shocks were direct from 
the side a set of ‘‘thrust bearings’ 
would do the work. 


But neither of these conditions cor- 
responds to actual service. 


The bearing in actual service has to 
resist not one or two simple loads, but 
countless loads from innumerable direc- 
tions. A never-ending shower of little 
blows amounting to a fine vibration, is 
added to heavy pressure, or the sharp 
strong blow that comes from a drop 
into a rut. 


The result is a force that is always 


changing in direction — quality — 
magnitude; never twice the same. 


But it is just such hard service as 
this that Timken Bearings are made 
to sustain. 


The tapered construction of the 
Timken Roller Bearing also makes it 
easy to take up the wear which will in 
time affect any type or design of bearing. 


As the rollers wear smaller, the cone 
can always be advanced a little further 
into the cup. By a part turn of an ad- 
justing nut you have a brand new 
bearing. 


You can see what car builders think about 
Timken Bearings by the extent to which they 
actually use them, at the points of severe 
service—wheels, knuckle heads, pinion or worm, 
transmission, and differential. This is all given 
in the booklet, F-22, “The Companies Timken 
Keeps.” Just as a matter of keeping posted 
you ought to have a copy. 


of THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY v 


Canton, Ohio 
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When a banker of Logan county, 
Illinois, was asked to name some of 
the progressive farmers of the com- 
munity, the first name mentioned was 
that of H. P. Purviance, a renter, who 
has leased one farm continuously for 
more than twenty years. 

Mr. Purviance has adhered closely 
to live stock farming. He does not 
pelieve in selling grain. The four silos 
his landlord lias built for him indicate 
where a considerable part of the corn 
crop goes. Seve ral hundred head of 
hogs indicate where more of it goes. 
The average year finds Mr. Purviance 
feeding about one hundred head of 
beef cattle and as many shotes as he 
can raise from twenty-five or thirty 
brood sows. 

“| used to keep dairy cows,” Mr. 
Purviance told the writer; “but the 
business was too confining. I never 
knew when Sunday came. The dairy 
barn, which is 40x80 feet, made good 
quarters for beef cattle, and | enlarged 
jt by building a 16-foot shed on each 
side. 

“I have four silos, one 12x30, one 
14x34, one 16x36 and one 18x36. It is 
about as easy to put the corn into the 
silos as it is to crib it, and I have suc- 
culent feed the year around. Besides, 
| utilize the entire feeding value of the 
stalks. 

“Il want to tell you why I have built 
four silos. Suppose by feeding corn as 
grain to my cattle and .hogs, I can 
realize $1.50 a bushel for the corn. I 
get a yield of fifty bushels to the acre, 
which gives me an acre income of $75 
if | shuck the corn. Now, instead of 
shucking the corn, suppose I cut it up 
for the silos. The grain part is worth 
just as much for feed, or $75. In ad- 
dition I have in the silo several tons 
of roughage. I figure this is worth at 
least one-third as much as the grain, 
which would bring the acre value up 
to $100. 

“Don’t you see how my silos, for 
practical purposes, really increase my 
acre income by one-third? Thirty 
acres of corn yielding fifty bushels to 
the acre, in the silo, are the equivalent 
of forty acres of the same kind of corn 
in the crib as grain. On that $1.50-a- 
bushel corn basis I calculate that by 
utilizing the corn as silage I would net 
$2 a bushel for it. The net cost to the 
cattle, on the other hand, would be 
only $1 a bushel if they would come 
out even when fed shelled corn at 
$1.50 a bushel.” 

_ Last fall, Mr. Purviance intended to 
Invest $10,000 in feeder cattle, When 
the writer saw him during the winter 
he was glad he didn’t buy them. He 
said the market had turned out about 
as he had anticipated, and that he 
would rather have his silage left than 
to have lost several thousand dollars. 
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Stockmen who had their cattle ready 
for market could not get cars. In con- 
tinued feeding they lost heavily. Pack- 
er prices did not justify the feeding of 
high-priced grain. Another factor that 
kept Mr. Purviance from feeding as 
heavily as usual was that his son, an 
expert farmer, who knew the ins and 
outs of feeding and the handling of all 
kinds of machinery, was taken in the 
draft. A man could not be hired to 
take his place. So the farm work had 
to be adjusted to meet the labor short- 
age and the uncertain market condi- 
tions. 


When conditions are favorable, Mr. 
Purviance likes to pick up about 100 
head of cattle in late October or early 
November, weighing about 800 or 1,000 
pounds. The steers are run in the 
stalk fields or clover stubble for a 
month, and during the winter are car- 
ried along on roughage, including sil- 
age and straw, with a little cottonseed 
meal. The aim is to have them ready 
for market May Ist, before fly-time. 
During the last sixty days they are fed 
a much heavier grain ration than dur- 
ing the early period of feeding. 

The barn referred to in a preceding 
paragraph has a concrete floor, and so 
does one of the sheds. Concrete floors 
have not been confined to the barns. 
Surrounding the silos is a concrete 
feeding floor, sunk in the center to re- 
tain all the liquid manure. Hogs salv- 
age the manure, and it is then spread 
on the fields as there is an oppor- 
tunity. 

“It would pay every feeder,” says 
Mr. Purviance, ‘‘to cover his shed and 
barn floors with concrete. The out- 
side feed yards also should be cov- 
ered. Sometimes the only net profit 
we get out of feeding is the fertility 
saved and spread on the land. If we 
let a good share of it get away, we are 
just that much the worse off. By hav- 
ing the flooring sunk in the center, 
very little of the liquid portion drains 
away. Cattle and hogs keep the ma- 
nure well tramped down, and I be- 
lieve there is little loss.” 

A spring crop of pigs is raised from 
about twenty-five sows. These come 
in April and May. The sows are kept 
from getting too fat. Gilts are pre- 
ferred to older sows. They are car- 
ried along on limited amounts of corn, 
but they have access to tankage. Since 
Mr. Purviance has been feeding tank- 
age, he never has had any trouble with 
cannibal sows. 

A large part of the summer feed con- 
sists of forage, and Mr. Purviance is a 
great believer in rape, especially in 
combination with clover. The rape is 
sown in early April, and in May, when 
it is four or five inches high, the hogs 
are turned on it. He aims to have two 
fields of rape, so that one can be pas- 





tured while the other is getting a new 
start. 

“By having five acres divided into 
three or four fields,” says Mr. Purvi- 
ance, “one can carry along at least 200 
head of young hogs during the sum- 
mer. In addition they will need a lit- 
tle corn, but not much. Have clover 
with the rape if possible. No forage 
combination pays better or gives so 
profitable a return for the use of the 
land. 

“T have sown as high as twenty acres 
of my corn in rape at the last cultiva- 
tion. If the season is not right, I may 
lose the seed, and if the season is 
right the rape does not injure the corn. 
At hogging-down time, I divide the 
corn into small fields and let the hogs 
clean up @ small area at a time. 

“If cholera is in the neighborhood, I 
give my shotes and sows tne double 
treatment; otherwise I do not vacci- 
nate. I have lost some hogs from 
cholera, but never a vaccinated one 
when the treatment was given in time. 
In using the double treatment, it is 
very essential to get every hog. If you 
don’t, you are apt to spread the dis- 
ease. 

“I like to market my hogs weighing 
from 225 to 250 pounds. One dealer 
last year told me he had paid me more 
than $5,000 for hogs. This included 
a very few that some neighbors had 
shipped with mine. I consider my hog 
crop one of my surest sources of in- 
come. Of course they are more profit- 
able some years than others. By rais- 
ing a large part of your own feed, and 
getting most of the growth on cheap 
forage, you usually can make money 
on them. I believe they will be profit- 
able this year and that I can make 
good money on them with the margin 
allowed.” 

The farm operated by Mr. Purviance 
includes 540 acres. Last year 330 acres 
were in corn. Besides filling four silos 
he shucked 11,000 bushels. This year 
he will have about the same corn acre- 
age, and approximately 2vu acres of 
wheat. 


“I do most of my plowing with a 


12-25 tractor,” said Mr. Purviance. 
“With it my son averaged an acre per 
hour. The tractor pulls four bottoms 
and a section harrow behind. With it 
I can plow any depth I want to, re- 
gardless of hot or dry weather. If the 
soil is too wet for the tractor, it is too 
wet for horses. Besides plowing with 
the tractor, I use it for filling my silos, 
for disking, and for various kinds of 
belt work. In this time of labor short- 
age, tractors will relieve the situ- 
ation.” 

The rotation is corn, wheat and clo- 
ver. After taking off the silage corn, 
fall wheat is sown, and clover seeded 
in this. When the corn can not be 
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taken off\in time for f#l Witbat, the 
rotation corn, oats, at and 


clover. 

Manure usu? a wheat. It 
is sometimes sprefit!™on corn as long 
as the rows can be straddled with the 
spreader. Mr. Purviance’s long-time 
lease has enabled him to harvest the 
benefits from spreading large quanti- 
ties of manure. He has returned to the 
land not only manure resulting from 
feeding home-grown feeds, but has 
bought in addition hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of corn, cottonseed meal 
and other feeds. 


“I like to cover the bulk of my 
wheat either with straw or manure,” 
says Mr. Purviance. ‘Wheat so top- 
dressed never is winter killed. The 
application increases the yield from 
three to five bushels per acre. It in- 
sures a good clover stand. One year 
I only got part of the wheat covered. 
One could see almost to the exact spot 
where the manure had reached. The 
portion of the field not covered winter 
killed and the clover did not come on. 

“IT think as much of my straw spread- 
er as 1 do of my manure spreader. It 
puts the straw on evenly, spreading 
about one big load, or ton, to the acre. 
The land in my section needs humus, 
and straw benefits the soil. One can 
not spread straw evenly by hand. If 
one does not have a spreader, and can 
not utilize all his straw as manure, he 
will soon burn up the price of a 
spreader. It is just as bad to let a 
stack stand and rot down. 

“If I have the wheat covered with 
straw or manure, I seed the clover in 
February. Otherwise I seed in March 
as soon as I can get on the field with 
a disk. The drill is set just deep 
enough to cover the seed. One is apt 
not to get a catch if the seed is put on 
too late, and for that reason I like Feb- 
ruary seeding best if the land has 
been top dressed with straw or ma- 
nure.” 

Farming on a big scale, Mr. Purvi- 
ance has invested heavily in machin- 
ery to save labor. He plans his work 
to cover a series of years. If the com- 
bined receipts from this series of years 
leave his bank balance increased or 
have added to his resources, he is sat- 
isfied. He calculates a loss one year 
may contribute to a profit another. 

The long-term lease has enabled 
him to adjust his work so that his 
profit is not dependent upon one year’s 
income. It has made a material dif- 
ference in his general farming pro- 
gram. Because of this, the farm he 
has leased is in tip-top condition to- 
day. The landlord is satisfied, and 
Mr. Purviance has made a greater suc- 
cess than would have been possible 
had he shifted from farm to farm sev- - 
eral times during the last thirty years. 


_ 
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AGENTS WANTED—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 





ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited. Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
it as w favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium fn the West thru which 
to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date farm- 
ers. Rates can be had on application. No disguised 
advertisements are accepted at any price. 
ComM™MUNICATIONS are solictted from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany ail com- 
munications, although they peed pot necessarily be 
published. 

PuoroGraprus of farm scenes are gladly received 
and wil! be reproduced if of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 








Qvuestions—Subscribers are at Iiberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultutal work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as posst- 
bie, either through the paper or by mail. We donot 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postofiice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 





Alle yrrespondence should be directed to the paper 
and net to any individual connected with it, 





Entered at Des Motnes.lowa, as second-class matter, 
Copyright, 1918, by the Wallace Pub, 
‘o. The edtire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 

Farmer are copyrighted. All persons are warned 

against reproducing any part withcut giving credit 

by adding *‘From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.” 








Paying for the War 


Whether he likes it or not, every 
citizen will have to have his part in 
paying for the war. Many will not 
contribute directly in the way of taxes, 
but all will contribute indirectly thru 
increased prices paid for the various 
articles they buy. 

The most equitable way to distribute 
the burden of war cost would be thru 
taxes year by year, which would raise 
all the money needed. Obviously this 
is impossible. We need too much mon- 
ey. If we should levy taxes, direct and 
indirect, to raise all of it each year, 
many people would be forced out of 
business, and we would fail in getting 
the money we must have. For this rea- 
son it is necessary for us as a govern- 
ment to borrow money to be used in 
bearing a considerable part of the ex- 
pense, and we do this by selling Lib- 
erty bonds. 

Looking toward the future, however, 
it is to the advantage of the man in 
moderate circumstances, and the poor 
man, that just as much money be 
raised year by year as can be raised 
without disorganizing business; and it 
is especially desirable that the heavy 
burden of taxation be placed so far as 
possible upon those people who are 
actually profiting as a result of the 
war. We have not gone as far in this 
direction as we should. Our income 
tax law is going to raise an immense 
amount of money, far more than had 
been expected; but we are not taking 
enough in proportion from those who 
are best able to give, and especially 
are we failing to take as much as we 
have the right to take from those who 
are making money out of the war. 

The statement is made on excellent 
authority, that American corporations, 
during the first year of the war, will 
make in excess profits alone, that is, 
profits over and above their average 
earnings before the war, the sum 
not less than $3,600,000,000. This 
timate is based on the quarterly re- 
ports already made by American cor- 
porations. The sum named is more 
than the entire cost of the Civil war. 

Discussing this proposition, Mr. 
Amos Pinchot urges the revision of our 
present excess profits and income tax, 
so that a greater percentage of the 
excess profits, whether earned by cor- 
porations or by individuals, shall be 
taken for war needs. He finds in the 
case of one corporation, for example, 
that its earnings before the war aver- 
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aged $70,000 a year. Its earnings at 
the present time amount to about $500,- 
000 a year. Under our present law, 
this corporation pays an excess profits 
tax of $154,200; but is ahead $345,800 
as compared with its earnings before 
the war. Under the English law, that 
taxes 80 per cent of all the net profits 
over and above the pre-war average, 
this corporation would pay $344,000 
instead of $154,200. It would still have 
as net profit more than twice what it 
had under conditions which prevailed 
before the war. 

Our income tax law was passed hur- 
riedly, and is full of inequalities. Con- 
gress now has time to take it up ina 
thoroly businesslike manner, call in 
experts, and revise the law so that a 
greater share of the burden shall be 
borne by those who are profiting di- 
rectly as a result of the war. 


Seed Corn Supply 


Notwithstanding all of the efforts 
that have been made to focus atten- 
tion on the necessity of testing the 
seed corn early this year, there are a 
vast number who have failed to test, 
and who are going on the theory that 
inasmuch as they saved their corn last 
year just as they have heretofore, it is 
reasonably sure to be good. Many of 





these people will be grievously dis- 
appointed. Seed corn which looks 


good, and which under normal condi- 
tions ought to be good, will be found 
not to be good. 

In Henry county, lowa, for example, 
twenty-four samples of old corn tested 
76.3 per cent strong. Of 173 samples 
of new corn, 67 per cent tested strong 
and 28 were found to be dead. But 17 
of the samples of new corn showed a 
germination of more than 90 per cent; 
65 samples were found to be more than 
30 per cent dead, and 39 samples were 
found to be more than 40 per cent 
dead. The chances are that this re- 
port from Henry county is more favor- 
able than the average over the state 
of Yowa. Henry county is in the south- 
eastern part of the state, where condi- 
tions for saving corn were better than 
average conditions over the state. 

If there are any readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who have not tested their corn, 
they should do so immediately, not- 
withstanding the nearness to planting 
time. If they find they must buy seed, 
they should report at once to their 
county agents. 





Where the Road Money Goes 


Those people who have been so in- 
temperately critical of the existing 
Iowa road law and of the State High- 
way Commission, should read the an- 
nual report of the commission as set 
forth in the March-April issue of its 
service bulletin. It is, of course, quite 
true that some of these critics have 
been influenced by nothing more than 
blind prejudice. They have not taken 
pains to inform themselves as to the 
workings of either the law or the com- 
mission. Thousands of others, how- 
ever, have been deceived by men who 
hoped to profit by a change in our way 
of handling our road money; and it is 
these people who should study this re- 
port and thus get at the real facts in 
the case . 

During the year 1917, Iowa spent for 
roads and bridges the large sum of 
$15,166,476. This is considerably more 
money than we have spent before in 
one year; but the interesting thing 
about it is that 49 per cent of the mon- 
ey spent for roads went into work of 
a permanent nature. Until the pres- 
ent highway law was adopted, and un- 
til we had a State Highway Commis- 
sion, most of the money spent each 
year for roads and bridgts went for 
temporary work. Most of 
and culverts were built of wood, and, 
had to be replaced within a compara- 
tively short time. Most of ‘the road 
work consisted in simply grading~ in 
patches, and it was not of a permanent 
character. Our road expenditures have 
increased year by year, due to the in- 
crease in taxation; and but for the 
adoption of some such law as we now 
have, and having it administered by a 
competent commission, the amount of 
money wasted under present revenues 
would have been enormous. 

As we have said, 49 per cent of the 
road money in 1917 went for work of a 
permanent nature, such as cutting 
down hills, making fills, building up 
grades, and establishing open and tile 
ditch drainage. Of the bridge money 
53.6 per cent went for work of a per- 
manent nature. 


the bridges’ 


In 1917, 424.58 miles of road were 
surfaced, about 406 miles being sur- 
faced with gravel and the remainder 
with concrete or brick. .The total sum 
of $377,932 was spent for dragging 
15,724 miles of road, the average cost 
being $24.04 per mile. The average 
cost of the graveling was $762 per 
mile. 

One of the fine things about our 
present system is that we know where 
the money goes and what we get for 
it. The report of the commission sets 
forth in detail the number of each par- 
ticular kind of bridges or culvert built, 
and the actual cost. It also sets forth 
in detail all of the expenditures for 
both permanent and temporary work 
Until we had the present law, in many 
counties it was entirely impossible to 
trace the money. Much of it was fooled 
away, and no adequate records were 
kept. 

With each succeeding year’s opera- 
tion, the present law commends itself 
to the sober business thought of the 
intelligent men of the state. At the 
rate we are going in the way of per- 
manent bridges and culverts, it will 
not be many years until we practically 
cover the state; and when that time 
comes more than half of our total road 
money will be released for strictly 
road work. When that time-comes, we 
will make progress very rapidly. 





Farmers and Bonds 


Some of our eastern friends are giv- 
ing an exhibition of most pitiful ignor- 
ance of the farmers of the west. For 
example, a certain Colonel Spangler, 
of Pennsylvania, in a recent address 
in Philadelphia, said: 

“The farmer obeys the laws, ‘but he 
is not taking his share of the war’s 
burdens. . We can tell him how 
he was preferred in the draft. Other 
men’s sons must go to war, but the 
government permits the farmer’s son 
to remain at home and help his father 
on the farm. Then we will ask him: 
Now, since you’ve been preferred ev- 
erywhere by the government, are you 
going to be small and mean enough 
not to buy a bond to help that govern- 
ment in its hour of crisis?” 

We suppose that some of our east- 
ern friends really think -that the farm- 
er has been preferred in raising our 
army. As a matter of fact, as we have 
already pointed out, the farmers have 
contributed more men to: our national 
army, both in proportion to the -total 
number and in the actual number of 
men furnished, than the people of any 
other class. The farm boys have not 
been exempted. Quite the contrary; 
more have been taken in proportion 
to their numbers than boys of any oth- 
er occupation. 

With regard to buying bonds: Iowa 
is the leading agricultural state in the 
Union; and Iowa is ‘the state which 
first reached and passed the quota as- 
signed to her in the bond campaign 
now under way. In four days, lowa 
reached and passed her quota, and one 
of the first communities to make this 
record was a strictly agricultural com- 
munity. 

We can hardly hope to dispel the 
dense ignorance among many eastern 
people concerning the farmers and 
farming; but certainly it is not unfair 
to ask them to quit misrepresenting 
the farmer, and to stop talking about 
things of which they have no knowl- 
edge. 





Binder Twine Prices 


As noted in a recent issue, the Food 
Administration will try. to hold down 
prices of binder twine by restricting 
so far as possible abnormal profits on 
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the part of manufacturers and dealers. 
We have wondered sometimes whether 
the Food Administration might not be 
able to do more than this. 

According to the investigations car- 
ried on a couple of years since, the 
large and unnecessary advance in the 
price of binder twine came about thru 
an arrangement between some of our 
New York and Chicago bankers and 
the politicians in Yucatan. We do not 
have before us just now the full -in- 
formation as to this arrangement; but 
as we understand it, it was a typical 
big business deal, by which our own 
bankers furnished the money for cor- 
nering the sisal market in Yucatan, and 


fixed the prices just as high as their | 


consciences would allow them to go. 
Would it not be the proper thing for 
the Food Administration to look into 
this particular deal, and if there 
seems to be no other practical way to 





get at a remedy, give the facts 
publicity, publishing the nameg of 
people in Chicago and New York 
are parties to the deal? who 


Solving the Labor Problem 


Some of the suggestions 
solving the farm labor problem ay 
teresting. For example, Louis F P 
assistant secretary of labor, says 
the American farmer is a Victim of 
publicity; that so many people have 
been crying that there is a SCareity of 
labor that the farmer is beginning ty 
believe it himself. He says that two. 
thirds .of the farm labor Shortage jg 
imaginary, and the other third can by 
remedied; that there is no Shortage at 
present except in the south; that there 
are enough idle men in the cities to fill 
the gap, and the only reason they do 
not go to the farm is because farm 
wdges are too low. 

As a solution he says that the farm. 
ers must raise the wages, give perma. 
nent employment and shorter hours, 
There “must be no more sun-to-gyy 
days; a man will do more in ten hour 
than he will in fourteen.” Mr, Post 
concludes his statement by saying that 
there are plenty of able-bodied men jg 
America ‘to farm American farms, and 
that the Department of Labor will ggg 
that they get there. 

All of which is very interesting to 
the practical farmers of the middle 
west. We wonder what would happen 
in food production if the farmer 
should adopt Mr. Post’s suggestion of 
a ten-hour day. 





Corn Stover as a High Quality 
Roughage 


We of the corn belt have come to 
look on corn stover as a rather com- 
monplace roughage, very similar in 
nutritive value to oat straw. Careful 
experiments at the Wisconsin station 
indicate that corn stover contains sub 
stances which are not found in either 
wheat or oat straw. For instance, cows 
which :were fed nothing but oatmeal 
and oat straw were unable ‘to pring 
forth strong, vigorous calves. More 
over, they did not clean properly. 
However, when corn stover was sub 
stituted for the oat straw, the cows 
brought strong, vigorous calves. 

Corn stover contains more mineral 
matter than oat straw, and there seems 
to be present in it a larger amount of 
very valuable but rather mysterious 
food substances known as vitamines, 
Yorn stalks, exclusive of the leaves 
and husks, are probably very little dif- 
ferent from oat straw. It is the leaves 
whiich are supposed to be especially 
rich in the vitamines. We do not know 
how timothy hay compares with com 
stover in respect to the mineral mat- 
ter and vitamines. It is known, how- 
ever, that the leguminous hays such 
as clover and alfalfa are splendid in 
these respects. 

The point in which we are especial- 
ly interested is that corn stover, in 
some respects at least, deserves to be 
classed with the leguminous hays rath- 
er than with the lower class rough 
ages, such as straw. 


Soy Beans 


Professor Buchanan, professor of C0 
operative experiments at the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural College, Ames, has enough 
soy bean seed to distribute free to the 
first 1,200 Iowa farmers who apply 
it, and who wish to experiment with 
soy beans on their farms. : 

He has planned three experiments. 
The first requires one-fourth of an 
acre of ground, and for this four pounds 
each of two good varieties of see 
will be furnished. The second wa 
ment requires the same amount . 
ground, and for this eight pounds * 
a single variety will be furnished, ha 
of which will be inoculated before 
planting. The third experiment mo 
quires one acre of ground. igh 
pounds of a single variety will be ~ 
nished, this to be planted in hills 
corn for hogging down or for silage. 

The Iowa station has found s0¥ 
beans to be the best possible crop 
planting with corn to be harvested 7 
silage; and they have given splem 
results when hogged down. 

Any of our readers who wish to — 
a part in these experiments, —_ 
write to Professor Buchanan for 
ther information. While the 8¢ in 
furnished free, a charge of 25 a 
stamps ig: made to cover the cos 





{ne inoculation material used. 
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Side-Lights on Australian 
Agriculture 

Not long since we had the pleasure 
of visiting with Professor: Richardson, 
commissioner of agriculture for Vic- 
toria, Australia, and a member of the 
National Council of Five. He is un- 
usually well informed on the funda- 
tals of farming and scientific agri- 


men : 
culture, and told us much of interest 
concerning agricultural conditions in 
Australia. 


“Australia is bigger than the United 
States,” Professor Richardson told us. 
put despite her vast size, she has a 
population of only 5,000,000. Millions 
of acres of land are still awaiting set- 
tlement. At the present time, there is 
Jess land under cultivation in Australia 
than there is in Iowa, Australia has 
peen settled but a little over a hundred 
years, and after the war she expects to 
undergo much the same transformation 
as was Witnessed in the middle-west 
after our Civit war. Professor Rich- 
ardson estimates that there is a pos- 
sibility of putting 200,000,000 acres of 
Jand into wheat in Australia, altho now 
there are but 12,000,000 acres. In all 
the world there are only about 300,- 
000,000 acres of wheat at the present 
time, and so it may be seen that Aus- 
tralia looms up as a formidable com- 
petitor to our wheat farmers of the 
Dakotas and Kansas. A generation 
ago, the competition of our western 
wheat farmers threw the agriculture 
of the grain-growing farmers of Eng- 
Jand and those countries of Europe 
where there were no tariffs, into a 
period of great discouragement. Will 
the Australian wheat farmers give to 
our farmers a taste of their own medi- 
cine? 

The typical wheat farmer of Aus- 


tralia manages at least a section of- 


Jand. Of the typical section he will 
put about 200 acres to wheat, 200 acres 
to oats, and 200 acres to grass, pas- 
tured by sheep. In both the seeding 
and the harvesting of the wheat, they 
use the most up-to-date labor-saving 
machinery. Professor Richardson be- 
lieves that the Australian combined 
header and thresher is the finest ma- 
chine of its kind in the world. It goes 
into the field and turns out the 
threshed wheat in sacks. 

The part of Australia which is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the raising of wheat 
is the belt where the rainfall is from 
ten to twenty inches. The rainfall in 
this section comes largely in the win- 
ter, and is therefore peculiarly adapted 
to the raising of winter wheat. ‘The 
winter climate is cool, but freezing 
weather is almost unknown. As a re- 
sult the wheat uses the rather light 
rainfall to splendid advantage. It has 
been experimentally determined that 
the winter wheat of Australia requires 
only a little over three hundred pounds 
of water to make a pound of dry mat- 
ter, which compares very favorably 
with the water utilization of wheat 
under American conditions. The in- 
dications are, however, that spring 
wheat under Australian conditions re- 
quires eight or nine hundred pounds 
4 laaaa to make a pound of dry mat- 

Professor Richardson has devoted a 
number of years to special wheat in- 
vestigation, and is particularly inter- 
ested in the breeding of the highest- 
Yielding varieties. His talk concern- 
ing the wheat possibilities of Aus- 
tralia impressed us not as being mere 

booster” talk, but the talk of a man 
who really knows. 

(Austrasia has at present a stored-up 
Wheat surplus of 260,000,000 bushels, 
enough to last the 5,000,000 people of 
Australia for ten years, or enough to 
feed the 100,000,000 people of the Uni- 
~ States for six months. If ships 
“nate Australia could now 
pa iT — in the way of wheat to 
Sisten ie Allies than the United 
“y ~ and Canada combined. Wheat 

the present time is selling for $1 


the bushel in Australia. Nevertheless, 
~* typical Wheat farmer of Australia 
#8 &@ gross income of at least $2,500, 


and j . 

ae 8 More prosperous today than he 
“~ was before. 

tet a broad way, there are three dis- 
farmi Sections of Australia from a 
a 2 Standpoint. First, there is the 
oa. Interior and western region, 
hoc the rainfall is less than ten 
tere 8, Which 1S suitable only for pas- 
oe 8 sheep. Second, there is the re- 
4 ten pomning this, where the rainfall 
ticularly suient inches, which is par- 
~ sulted to wheat i - 
is the rich se . Third, there 


sion extending in several 





hundred miles from the coast, where 
the rainfall is from twenty to seventy 
inches. 

In this last-named region land val- 
ues in many sections have gone higher 
than in our corn belt. Farms strictly 
comparable in point of location with 
our ordinary corn belt farms have sold 
as high as: $400 and even $500 an acre. 
Some of the highest-priced land is pas- 
ture land which is capable of support- 
ing a cow to the acre thruout the en- 
tire year. Corn grows very nicely in 
this more heavily watered region. In 
the state of Victoria, for instance, the 
forty-year average acre yield of corn 
is fifty-two bushels. The comparable 
figures for Iowa are about thirty-three 
bushels. Victoria is about twice the 
size of Iowa, but her corn acreage is 
but one-tenth of ours. Professor Rich- 
ardson seems to think that the expla- 
nation for this lies in the fact that the 
price for wheat is much more stable, 
and there is a‘better world demand for 
it; therefore, wheat growing is a more 
attractive proposition than corn grow- 
ing. Before the war the average price 
per bushel for corn was around 80 
cents, and hogs were around $10 per 
hundredweight. 

Judging from the yields as given by 
Professor Richardson, we would ex- 
pect the better parts of Australia to 
develop into another corn belt. Fig- 
ures indicate, however, that Iowa pro- 
duces ‘ten times as much of either corn 
or hogs as the entire continent of Aus- 
tralia. Professor Richardson is in- 
clined to think that the violently fluc- 
tuating price of hogs may perhaps ac- 
count for the fact that so little is done 
with them. 

Of course, the big thing agricultur- 
ally in Australia is sheep. Australia 
has 100,000,000 sheep, which is more 
than any other country in the world. 
The reason for the sheep is the vast 
area of pasture land where the rainfall 
is less than ten inches. Moreover, 
wool, having a high value per pound, 
is an ideal commodity to export a long 
distance. 

The favorite varieties of corn in Vic- 
toria are much the same as in the corn 
belt—yellow dents, such as Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent, James’ Eclipse and Leaming, 
being very popular. For forage, they 
think very highly of the Hickory King, 
a variety which is very popular on the 
poor lands of the south-central United 
States. Corn is ordinarily planted in 
October, and the months which corre- 
spond to our July and August are Jan- 
uary and February. The rainfall in 
these months in Victoria ordinarily is 
from three to seven inches each, 

Professor Richardson has been ‘com- 
missioned by his government to make 


plans for a splendid agricultural uni- 


versity, and he is traveling in the Uni- 
ted States at present to learn what he 
can from us. He may possibly ‘try to 
entice some of our leading agricultural 
scientists and teachers away from us. 





Laying in Coal 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“TI would like your advice with re- 
gard to the coal supply. Do you think 
it advisable to put in right away what 
coal we will need? Is coal cheaper 
now than it will be next fall? Will it 
be just as good and give just as much 
heat if it is stored in the basement all 
summer? I have seen in the news- 
papers advice to buy our coalnow. The 
papers seem to think that poor freight 
service will be the cause of coal short- 
age if this war keeps on, and that this 
will make coal more expensive next 
winter than it was the past winter.” 

On general principles, we think it is 
wise practice, under present condi- 
tions, to buy necessities when they 
can be bought. This may mean that 
sometimes a higher price will be paid 
than if the purchase should be delayed, 
and it may mean quite the reverse. On 
things that we must have, however, 
the prudent way is to get them when 
they can be had. 

Consequently, we would lay in our 
next winter’s supply of coal whenever 
a supply can be obtained. We are act- 
ing on our own advice in this matter, 
and are laying in our supply this week. 
We are paying a higher price for it 
than we have ever paid before. We 
have no assurance, however, that the 
price will be lower later on, and we 
know there is a possibility that it may 
be quite a little higher. We think it 
is good policy to get it “while the get- 
ting is good.” 

The entire country has been thrown 
into zones so far as the coal supply is 
concerned. The Fuel Administration 








is making an effort to reduce the ship- 
ping of coal so far as possible. Conse- 
quently, it is specifying the district 
from which the people of each section 
may get their coal, and forbidding the 
shipment into the various zones of 
coal from other districts than those 
specified. 

If people will begin laying in their 
coal supply promptly, this will keep 
the mines running. Much of our diffi- 
culty last winter was due to the fact 
that during the summer previous the 
newspapers’ suggested that people 
should not buy then, because the Fuel 
Administration was going to take hold 
of coal prices and fix them below the 
prices prevailing at that time. This 
reduced the demand for coal during the 
summer, and consequently the coal 
people stopped mining it. The result 
was _ inevitable. When winter came, 
there was a shortage of coal, and the 
price was considerably higher than 
ever before. Instead of reducing 
prices, the action of the Fuel Admin- 
istration no doubt advanced prices 
considerably and caused a shortage as 
well. 

As a general rule, while this war 
continues, we think it wise to buy the 
things we must have when they can 
be bought. It is a question of getting 
them rather than a question of price. 





Farming in 1918 


The year 1918 ‘is likely to be one of 
the most evehtful in all the world’s 
history. It may not witness the bring- 
ing to an end of this most terrible of 
all wars, but the events of this year 
will in all probability determine the 
final outcome of the war, and the farm- 
ers of this great corn belt of the Uni- 
ted States will play a most important 
part in it all, both thru their sons on 
the firing line in France and their own 
work in the fields at home. Not fora 
hundred years past has the food situ- 
ation in the world at large been more 
critical, and the fate of nations rests 
upon the crops produced this year in 
these great central valleys. 

The farmer is working under a seri- 
ous handicap, namely, the shortage of 
labor. If it were not for the urgent 
need for increased production, he could 
adjust his farming operations to this 
enforced shortage of labor, and, so far 
as he himself is concerned, could get 
along very well. But the needs of our 
civilization cry for not only normal pro- 
duction, but for production far above 
normal, and every true citizen will try 
to bring about this increased produc- 
tion. 

Unlike the manufacturer, the pro- 
ducer of dead things, the farmer can 
not control the raw material which 
enters into his production, which is 
mainly the sunshine and rain. If he 
could do aS manufacturers do, assure 
himself of such labor as he may need, 
and make definite contracts for such 
raw material as he may need, to be 
delivered in quantities and at times 
when needed, his job would be easy. 
But he can not control either the sup- 
ply or the time of delivery of the sun- 
shine and the rain. All he can do is 
to adjust his operations to conditions 
as he has found them to be in the past, 
anticipating so far as possible the 
changes in the weather, and then take 
philosophically what may come. 

The season has opened most auspi- 
ciously. March and ‘the first half of 
April gave us unusually favorable 
weather for getting in small grain and 
for field work in general. It has 
been warm, the ground has dried out 
rapidly, and has been in fine condition 
for putting in the small grain, as well 
as for plowing for the corn crop. Win- 
ter wheat has suffered somewhat for 
lack of rain, but this lack of rain has 
been just what is needed to enable the 
short-handed farmer to get the upper 
hand of his spring work. This early 
sowing of the small grain promises 
well for the crop this year. With that 
out of the way, no time should be lost 
in pushing the field work for the corn 
crop. The ground to be plowed should 
be disked just as soon as other work 
is out of the way. Disk not once, but 
twice or three times, if necessary. This 
will keep it in good condition, and pre- 
vent clod formation until it can be 
plowed. After plowing, it should be 
disked and harrowed as frequently as 
time and horse power will permit. The 
man who gives his corn ground thoro 
cultivation before the corn is put in 
has thereby gained a great deal on the 
summer’s work in the corn field, and 
it is important to gain everything pos- 





sible this year, especially if somewhat 
inexperienced help must be depended 
upon for the corn cultivation. 

The one big thing for the farmers of 
the corn belt to set their minds to this 
year is the greatest possible produc- 
tion. They are very really in the bat- 
tle line. They are not exposed to the 
shell fire or the machine guns, but 
they are furnishing food which will 
keep our boys and the boys of France 
and Great Britain and the other na- 
tions there in good fighting trim; and 
that is likely to count for more and 
more as the season wears on. 

If some of the conditions during the 
past year have been somewhat dis- 
couraging, this is no time to brood 
over them. Let us begin this new 
growing season in good heart, deter- 
mined to make every lick count against 
the common enemy. 





‘War Frightfulness 


Every new invention of Germany 
which adds to the horrors of war sim- 
ply intensifies the determination of all 
other peoples to fight this war thru 
until the German war parties are per- 
manently put out of business. There 
is no other hope of peace for the 
world; nor, indeed, does there seem to 
be any other way to make the world a 
place where decent people can live. 

Take their new gun, for example. 
When the news came that the Germans 
were reaching Paris with shells fired 
from a gun, there was general skepti- 
cism. It was argued that to do this it 
would be necessary for these supposed 
guns to shoot not*less than sixty-four 
miles, because no German army was 
nearer to Paris than that. Even many 
expert military men scoffed at the no- 
tion that these shells were fired from 
a gun, and offered fanciful theories 
that they were being dropped from 
airplanes. 

Now it is admitted that the new 
gun actually exists; that it is firing 
shells not only sixty-four miles, but 
more than seventy miles. The expla- 
nation is that this new gun is so pow- 
erful that it fires the shells high 
enough into the air to reach the up- 
per stratas, where atmospheric resist- 
ance is but about six per cent of the 
resistance near the earth. Having 
reached this altitude of from twelve to 
twenty miles, the shell travels with 
greater ease, and finally falls almost 
perpendicularly. The shell weighs 440 
pounds, and when it leaves the mouth 
of the gun it is going at the rate of 
6,500 feet per second. It is estimated 
that when it has reached an altitude of 
twelve and one-half miles, it is travel- 
ing at the rate of over 3,000 feet per 
second. 

The inventors of this gun reasoned 
that if a gun could be made to shoot 
fifteen to twenty miles, there was no 
good reason why it could not be made 
to shoot sixty or seventy miles. The 
same line of reasoning should apply 
to longer distances. The problem is 
simply to make a gun strong enough 
to resist the tremendous explosion re- 
quired to project the shell at the neces- 
sary speed. With the new German gun 
a charge of 836 pounds of powder is 
used, and the gun must, of course, be 
strong enough to resist this charge. 
There is no particular reason why 
guns can not be made that will with- 
stand a charge of 2,000 pounds of pow- 
der, and shoot shells much farther 
than seventy-five miles. If the Ger- 
mans should win the sea coast in 
northern France, they could bombard 
a large part of England with such guns 
as these. 

This sort of thing can not be per- 
mitted to go on.in the world. The pos- 
sibility of one country being able to 
rain death-dealing projectiles upon the 
cities of another country seventy-five 


_to a hundred and fifty miles away must 


be eliminated. The world can not per- 
mit any country to maintain manufac- 
turing establishments in which such 
engines of death and destruction can 
be made. 

Up to the present time, German is 
the only nation which has had the will 
to do things of this sort; and Germany 
must be dealt with accordingly. It is 
perfectly evident that the remainder 
of the world must either submit to 
German rule or must crush German 
ambition. There is no other alterna- 
tive. And it is plain now that German 
ambition can be crushed only by force 
of arms. That is why we must get our 
boys to the fighting line just as rapid- 
ly as they can be trained. 
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The Great Battle 
While the fighting last week on the 
French front was of a somewhat desul- 


tory character, there is no reason ‘to 
believe that the German attack has 


spent its force. On the contrary, it 
has been becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that this is to be probably the 


decisive battle of the war, and that the 
Germans will continue their attacks 
until they are successful, or until it 
becomes clear to them that they can 
not be successful in breaking thru. In 
the latter cas@, no doubt they will re- 
tire, as they did a year ago, to the Hin- 
denburg line, and undertake to hold 
that line while their diplomats try to 
arrange the best possible peace. 

During the past three weeks, every- 
thing considered, the Germans have 
made tremendous gains, but they have 
not succeeded in their real purpose, 
which was to smash the British line. 
The British have defended their lines 
with desperation, retiring only when 
forced to dp so by the overwhelming 
numbers of fresh men thrown in by 
the Germans, and exacting a most ter- 
rible price in lives for every foot of 
ground yielded. 

With such fighting as this, the issue 
of the battle will depend upon wheth- 
er the Germans can muster enough 
men to continue the drive and suffer 
their heavy losses. It is said that in 
making their plans for this drive, the 
Germans. estimated that they could 
afford to lose 500,000 to as many as 
1,000,000 men, and that if they should 
be successful, they would consider the 
victory bought fairly cheap at such 
a price. But if the victory should not 
be gained, this loss would be fatal to 
the German cause. They might last 
a Vear, or even two or three years 
more, but the final result would no 
longer be in doubt. They would fall 
back to their strongest straight line, 
and hold that until we could transport 
enough American soldiers to smash 
thru, and that would be simply a ques- 
tion of time. 

Military critics are of the opinion 
that General Foch (pronounced Fosh, 
with short “o”) has organized a large 
reserve army, and that when he con- 
siders the proper time has come, he 
will strike a terrific blow with this’ 
on the lower side of the German sali- 
ent. A blow here with a sufficiently 
large number of troops would place 
the German advance army in extreme 
peril 

In the meantime, the Germens evi- 
dently have taken advantage of the 
past ten days to move up their heavy 
artillery and reorganize their fighting 
divisions, and perhaps before this is 
read will have resumed their smash- 
ing tactics in an effort to drive the 
British army back on to the coast. It 
is quite possible that they will make 
further progress, but the British have 
reached a point where they will hold 
and die rather than yield vital posi- 
tions; and this means that the losses 
of the Germans will be even more ter- 
rible than during the past three weeks. 
No doubt General Foch, who is in su- 
preme command of the allied armies, 
is simply waiting to see whether the 
enemy will resume his attack in force. 
If he does, this will be interpreted as 
the final desperate effort; and once 
this is settled, General Foch will throw 
in his reserves with an energy that 
should win the victory. 

Information which leaks out from 
Germany and Austria-Hungary is to 
the effect that food conditions are ex- 
tremely bad in both countries, and the 
people greatly depressed. A really 
great victory would give them new 
heart, while a failure will intensify 
the discontent at home. A revolution 


in those countries can not be hoped 
for, but decreased war energy from 
now on is inevitable. 


Our own soldier boys are reaching 
the battle line in increasing numbers. 
Apparently we are holding two differ- 
ent sectors of the, front, while our 
newer divisions are being merged into 
the older French and British organiza- 
tions. If there was any doubt in the 
minds of our people as to the part we 
should play in the war, that doubt has 
now given way to an inflexible deter- 
mination to see it thru, and smash for 
good the German ambitions to rule the 
world. 


Wheat Price Unchanged 


A few weeks since, the senate of the 
United States passed a bill fixing the 
minimum for the 1918 crop of wheat 
at $2.50 per bushel. This bill went to 
the house, where it was rejected last 


week, -the vote being 128 in favor of 
the $2.50 price and 180 against it. The 
matter will now go to a conference 
committee of the two houses, with the 
chances against any change being 
made in the price. 

There were two principal reasons 
why the house refused to advance the 
price. First, because the wheat-sow- 
ing season is past, and any advance in 
price now would not stimulate an in- 
creased acreage. Second, many mem- 
bers believe that if the price should 
be advanced, many farmers would hold 
wheat they have on hand, with the ex- 
pectation of selling it for the advanced 
price. Our Allies have very urgent 
need of every bushel of wheat we can 
send them, and members of the house 
do not wish to do anything which 
might discourage this movement. 





Cowpeas 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me advice coneerning 
the sowing of cowpeas. Would it be 
advisable to sow them on ground that 
has been in corn for the past two 
years”? What quantity of cowpeas do 
you sow to the acre? How should .the 
seed bed be prepared? When is the 
proper time to sow? My intention is 
to use the cowpeas for hay, as all my 
meadows have been killed out.” 

New Era or Whippoorwill cowpeas, 
seeded in June on ordinary corn land, 
should yield about one ton of high- 
quality hay per acre. Soy beans, how- 
ever, seeded under the same condi- 
tions, will produce somewhat more of 
just as good hay. South of central 
Missouri, cowpeas may have the ad- 
vantage, but in the northern part of 
the corn belt, we are strongly in favor 
of soy beans. In the case of either 
crop, we would try to seed. as soon 
after corn planting time as possible. 
Ordinarily, seeding the last week in 
May or the first week in June will 
give the best results, altho the seed- 
ing may be delayed up until the last 
week in June without disaster. There 
are two general methods of seeding. 
One method is to broadcast wr drill 
in thickly at the rate of five or six 
pecks per acre, and the other method 
is to drill in rows about two and one- 
half or three feet apart, at the rate 
of about one peck per acre. In the 
latter case, cultivate as for corn. How- 
ever, there is enough of a saving in 
the cost of the seed to pay for the 
cost of cultivation. There is gener- 
ally a somewhat heavier yield of hay 
with the thick seeding, altho there is 
no very great difference, 

We understand that cowpeas and 
soy beans are now selling at four to 
five dollars per bushel. One of the 
chief objections to the crop, therefore, 
is the heavy cost of an acre’s geed- 
ing. Another objection is tne rather 
light acre yield. An acre of sorghum, 
tudan grass or millet will give almost 
twice as much hay at considerably 
less expense. In the case of these 
latter crops the quality of the hay is 
not so good, and they are certainly 
harder on the land. Nevertheless, un- 
der practical conditions, we are rather 
inclined to prefer sorghum, Sudan 
grass or millet to either cowpeas or 
soy beans. 


Wheat Grass for Pasture 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Have you or any of your readers 
had experience with wheat grass or 
rye grass for either hay or pasture?” 

There are two wheat grasses which 
are rather common in western Ne- 
braska and in some parts of Iowa. The 
one is Western wheat grass, which 
looks very much like quack grass, and 
which, in fact, is a close relative. This 
grass is a perennial and spreads by 
runping underground root-stocks in 
such a way as to make it a rather se- 
rious weed pest under some conditions. 
Western wheat grass grows vigorous- 
ly and furnishes a fair quality of both 
pasture and hay. 

Slender wheat grass grows taller 
than Western wheat grass, and is not 
so likely to prove serious as a weed 
because of the fact that it lacks the 
vigorous underground root-stocks. It 
produces a fair yield ‘of a very good 
quality of hay. We have not had ex- 
perience with it as a pasture plant. 

There are two rye grasses, properly 
so-called, namely, the English and the 
Italian. Both of these are used con- 
siderably as English meadow mixtures, 
but they seem to be too fond of a 
moist, cool climate to do well under 





corn belt conditions. 
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Receipts are finally giving some 
signs of abating, and prices are 
strengthening a little. There are indi- 
cations, however, that cash corn prices 
will be beaten down so far as possible, 
in order that hogs may not sell :too 
high next fall, when-the thirteen-bush- 
el ratio goes into effect. From now 
on, every drive to lower corn values 
is likely to be reflected in hog values. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from June 1, 
1917, to date: 
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For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 137,000 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 467,000 at the eleven markets, 
and a price of $8.58. If we figure ona 
basis of 130 per cent of the ten-year 


average for receipts, we get 178,000 
hogs at Chicago and 607,000 at the 


eleven markets. If the price is 210 per 
cent of the ten-year average, we get 
$18.02 as the answer. 

The corn price of hogs for April is 
about $23 per ecwt., on the composite 
No. 2 Chicago corn basis. 


Grow Some Strawberries 


One of the small fruits which should 
be foun” on every farm is the straw- 
berry. No fruit is easier to grow. Few 
are more palatable. Spring or early 
summer is the best time for starting 
the bed. Too late planting often re- 
sults in a poor stand. Set out the 
plants so that a good root system will 
be developed before hot weather. 

A rich garden soil which has been 
manured makes an ideal site for a 
strawberry bed. A common plan is to 
set aside a small plot at one end of the 
regular garden space for strawberries. 
Plow and drag the soil as for a garden 
crop. Do not stir it for several days 
previous to planting time. 

Strawberries should. be set out in 
rows about three and one-half feet 
apart. This permits of horse cultiva- 
tion during the first part of the sea- 
son. Plants usually are placed from 
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in the rows. Shorten the roots 
or five inches, and set each plant 

the crown is just above the ground 
This is very important. Firm the goj 
well around the roots, and if 
grouad is dry, use a little water in 
transplanting. Ps 

During the first summer, keep the 
soil well stirred. Prevent weed growth 
with a hoe if necessary. Prune off the 
blossoms as they appear. The jdeg is 
to get a good root system Started, Jf 
a plant is allowed to bear fruit the fins; 
year, its energy goes into this, and fu. 
ture bearing will be sacrificed, 

For the home garden, little need be 
said in regard to training of runners 
These usually are allowed to take Care 
of themselves in sort of a matted pow 
Pinching blossoms the first year en. 
courages the formation of runners, gq 
that by. the second year the Surface 
will be pretty well covered by plants 
All of these will bear the second year, 
It is best, However, not to let the 
plants get too thick. 
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Protecting Homing Pigeons 

Since the United States entered the 
war, and the great value of homing or 
carrier pigeons to the armies on the 
battlefields, in the transmission of 
messages, when all other means have 
failed, has been established, one step 
in long-wanted action for their pro 
tection has been taken. 

In this connection, Representative 
Brofbeck, of Pennsylvania, has intro 
duced a bill in congress providing for 
their protection. It is provided that 
it shall be unlawful for any person to 
entrap, shoot, kill, steal or in any way 
retain a registered Antwerp noming 
pigeon or pigeons, commonly called 
“carrier pigeons,” while on the wing 
or at rest while on an interstate flight, 
The Secretary of War is authorized 
and directed by rules and regulations 
as he may devise to enforce the pro 
visions of the act. The bill was re- 
ferred to the committee on military 
affairs. 

‘or a number of years the American 
Racing Pigeon Union has endeavored 
to have congress take some action 
against the killing and entrapping of 
these birds. Thousands of homing 
pigeons are lost yearly by persons 
shooting them, or of others entrapping 
them when they alight for food and 
water. 

Since the United States has entered 
the war, and the work of pigeons in 
the French armies has been demon- 
strated, thousands of similar pigeons, 
many of them from Europe, have been 
shipped to Europe, to aid in the mes- 
sage carrying for General Pershing’s 
army. 








Data on Farm Bureau Farms 


E. T. Ebersol, farm adviser for Lo- 
gan county, Illinois, started ‘His work 
right when he was engaged by the 
Farm Improvement Association somé 
months ago. About the first thing he 
did was to send out blanks to every 
member of the association. On this he 
requested that a pencil sketch be made 
of the farm and its various fields. One 
sketch was to show the farm during 
the 1916 season, another during the 
1917 season, and a third the proposed 
plan for 1918. 

He requested that the drawings 
show as accurately as possible the 
size, dimensions and location of each 
field. In addition, he asked for the 
name of the crop grown on each field, 
and that the fields which had received 
manure, lime, rock phosphate or other 
treatment be noted. 

“Tt file these maps as they are sent 
in,” said Mr. Ebersol. “With them, ! 
can be of greater service to the farm- 
ers in my territory. When I visit their 
farms, I know in advance just about 
what to expect. The map gives me @ 
bird’s-eye picture of the farm. I note 
the high or low yields, and often cat 
account for them by glancing at the 
treatment or rotation of the crops. 
aim to get a new map of each farm 
yearly, and wili codperate with eng 
to help arrange their plans for 
comin ear,” 

In alaition to the farm maps, ot 
Pbersol requested each farmer to ma ot 
a note of the number of horses, ps 
cattle, dairy cattle, hogs, sheep 5 
poultry kept. His survey includ hs 
list of breeding stock for sale or = 
ed by each member, and a stateme 
of any farm seeds for sale or neear™ 
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ion of AMERICAN SUPPLY DEPOTIN FRANCE. At this little railway station ‘somewhere BRITISH TANKS READY FOR ACTION. The British tanks have performed valiant 

8 hav. in France,” the supplies for our boys are unloaded. From the main supply depot army wagons service in the smashing attacks delivered against entrenched positions. Photo shows a section 
4 and army t haul the boxes and barrels of food and supplies to advanced supply stations of the British tanks ready to go into action just before the famous assault atCambrai. The 

1€ step nearer the lines, but still out of artillery range. Smaller and still farther advanced stations artillery and the tanks broke the German line so quickly that even the British were unprepared, 

ir pro are maintained just back of the lines, where the supplies are carefully concealed against air- and infantry reserves were not ready to follow upthe advantage. The Germans are also reported 

lane and artillery observers, The fate of a battle may hinge on acar load or even a wagon to be using armored tanks tosome extent. In the terrific battle raging in Flanders we have h 

ntative ‘oad of ammunition or food. few reports of tanks being used on either side, owing to tha rapid shifting of battle lines. 
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BRITISH BOMBING PLANE, Extensive bombing raids are carried out by all the fighting “FIRST TO FIGHT.” That is the slogan of our Marine Corps, and they have ever lived 
yr Lo- forces against the woe A railroads, factories and military supply depots. An accurately placed up to that sentiment. Photoshows 800 marines from a training camp arranged to spell out 
work bomb of the size carried by the British plane would completely wreck an ordinary factory or a their slogan in living letters of rows of men. When America entered the war the marines 
; railroad shop. Military experts agree that the modern bomb-carrying airplanes are vastly more were among the first troops to reach Europe. They are a splendid body of men and a most 
y the effective weapons than the new long range guns that have been used to bombard Parisfrom a _ efficient fighting unit. The physical requirements are the most severe of any branch of the 
‘ distance of over 76 miles. The range of the bombing plane is practically unlimited. It quite service, and only men of perfect health and physique are accepted. The marines are some- 
some accurately drops a ton or two of high explosives in a few seconds as against a shell fired from a __ times called the ‘soldiers of the sea,” because there is a detachment of marines on every 
ng he Jong range gun hitting largely at random every quarter hour. warship. They also are assigned to land duty, and in increasing numbers during the war. 
every 
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war ie BRITISH HOWITZER PERFECTLY CAMOUFLAGED. Everything in modern FRENCH INFANLRY RESTING AFTER FORCED MARCH. The French reserves 

that per rept d. The photographer who sent this picture from the Flanders front writes saved the day for the Allies at the battle of Picardy, by out-marching the Germans and closing 

Not be detente oe will walk right up to a gun or a house so perfectly camouflaged thatitcan up a dangerous break in the end of the British line. No more brilliant maneuvering and no 

Automobiles ed fifty yards away by anyone not knowing it is there. The guns, the buildings, more desperate fighting have occurred in the war than these brave Frenchmen performed. The 
€s and trucks, even the faces of the men in patrol parties, are disguised by painting. company shown in photo are reserves taking a brief rest after reaching their position. 
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Uncle Henry 


during the years 1910 to 1915. 
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The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. 
of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


The entire contents of Wallaces' Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must not be 
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Mission Work—Ministerial Brethren 


My relations to the presbytery were, 
on the whole, pleasant. I had been 
superintendent of missions in the Rock 
Island presbytery, and had been quite 
successful. The Keokuk presbytery, 
shortly after I became a member of 
it, asked me to superintend its mis- 
sions. I agreed to do so, provided I 
could have a free hand. With some 
hesitation they consented. 

We had quite a number of country 
congregations which were supplied 
by a number of excellent preachers 
without charges, who lived in the 
towns, going out and preaching a ser- 
mon in the morning, sometimes in the 
afternoon or evening, and then going 
home for the week. 

It was a condition of my becoming 
superintendent of missions that I at- 
tend what is known as the committee 
of missions. a body made up of one 
man from each presbytery. This met 
the week preceding the general assem- 
bly, passed on recommendations and 
applications for aid from the home 
mission board, and distributed the 
young preachers and those without 
charges to the various vacancies. 

* Heretofore, the congregations had 
been making their own arrangements 
for supplies, that is, for persons to 
supply the pulpits. On entering upon 
my duties, I announced that all per- 
sons who wished appointments should 
give me their names in advance of the 
meeting of the committee on missions; 
that all congregations that wished aid 
from the board should make their re- 
quest to the presbytery preceding the 
meeting of the committee. IL made it 
@ point to visit, as soon as ‘possible, 
each congregation in the presbytery, 
and acquaint myself with the field. 
Then when their applications came in, 
I cut them down to the minimum. 
Where two congregations were receiv- 
ing aid, and could be grouped togeth- 
er into a pastoral charge, I did so, 
and opposed granting aid in such 
cases, or at least made it as low as 
possible. I studied the pastors with- 
out charges, and when the assembly 
met I secured their appointment in 
fields where I thought their usefulness 
would be greatest. If they were not 
willing to go, that was the end of it. 
I kept in close touch with the theo- 
logical seminaries and _ studied the 
men. I tried to put round pins in round 
holes and square pegs in square holes. 
I told them that they must live in the 
neighborhood, must not only preach 
but attend Sabbath school and prayer- 
meeting, and in every way act as pas- 
tors. I assured them that if they were 
fit for the places, the calls would 
come in due time; if not, I would get 
them other places, so that they would 
have a second opportunity. 

It is needless to say that I was not 
very popular with the men who had 
been going out as supplies to these 
Vacant congregations; but I settled up 
fin the next two years every church 
that was ready for settlement, and es- 
tablished two new congregations. In 
other words, I acted just as a presid- 
fing elder of the Methodist Church; and 
I have never seen any reason to regret 
this action. 

I was very successful in getting aid 
from the board of missions, they hav- 
ing cut down the applications to the 
limit. I simply said to the board: “It 
is that or nothing.” I told them that 
there was no Jew business in the man- 
agement of the affairs of the Keokuk 
presbytery. 


* IT always look back with pleasure to 
my associations with my younger min- 
isterial brethren. C. D: Trumbull, who 
Was with me in the academy and in 
college, and who studied in Cornell 
Seminary while I was in the Allegheny 
Seminary, settled in Morning Sun with 
a Covenanter congregation. His class- 
mate, W. P. Johnston, who was my 
most intimate friend, became pastor 





of a Covenanter church in Washing- 
ton, Iowa. He was at that time a bach- 
elor, and a frequent visitor at our 
home. He and your great-grandmother 
were warm friends. 

W. C. Williamson settled in Wash- 
ington at the same time that I settled 
in Morning Sun. He had attended a 
different college and-a different theo- 
logical seminary, and I had not known 
him. The manner of our introduction 
was rather amusing. We both hap- 
pened to be in Philadelphia at some 
meeting shortly before we settled in 
the Keokuk presbytery. I did not know 
him, nor he me, but mutual friends 
told each of us that we would go on 
the same train west from Philadel- 
phia. 

He got on the train before I did. 
Some friend had told him that he had 
better look out, as a policeman had 
informed him that there were pick- 
pockets going on that train. My friend 
told me that I could probably find 
Williamson on the train, and described 
how he looked. I went thru the sleep- 
er, but did not find anyone that I 
thought was Williamson; tho there 
was a man sitting in a corner whom I 
thought might be he. When I nodded 
to him, however, he did not return the 
salute, and simply glared at me. I went 
into the day coach, came back, looked 
him squarely in the eye and said: 

“Is your name Williamson?” He 
hesitated, and I said: “Now you may 
just as well come down off the perch. 
You are Williamson and I am Wal- 
lace.” 

Then he told me he had been warned 
to look out for pick-pockets, and that 
their usual way of working was to be- 
gin by claiming an acquaintance. Our 
friendship has been of the closest and 
most intimate kind ever since. His 
preaching had an element that mine 
lacked, and perhaps mine had an ele- 
ment that his lacked. Hence both con- 
gregations were anxious to have one 
of us assist the other at communion 
seasons. It was then the custom at 
communion to have preaching on Fri- 
day, Saturday, Sabbath and Monday, 
and for the pastor to have an assistant. 
(Mr. Williamson was one of those who 
spoke at “Uncle Henry’s” funeral, in 
February, 1916.—Editor.) 

Up to the time of going to Morning 
Sun, I had carefully written out my 
sermons. As I preached the same ser- 
mon (tho not always on the same day) 
to both the Rock Island and the Dav- 
enport congregation, I needed to pre- 
pare but one sermon a week. After 
preparing them with care, I commit- 
ted them; but as my health began to 
fail in the cities by the river, I got 
into the habit of reading them. 

I found it very wearisome at Morn- 
ing Sun to prepare two sermons a 
week in that way, and so began to 
extemporize in the evening service, 
still carefully following the textual 
methods which I had been taught in 
the seminary. I was led to make a 
change to the expository method by 
a rather peculiar circumstance. 

At Monmouth I had a classmate 
named Ben Pinkerton. After licenture 
he had gone as a missionary to Wgypt, 
and there adopted some of the peculiar 
doctrines of what were then known as 
the Plymouth Brethren. He returned, 
and was reported to me as having be- 
come insane. I learned that he was to 
attend the general assembly which met 
at Washington, Iowa, that year; and, 
as I was not a member, I went as a 
visitor, mainly for the purpose of de- 
termining whether Ben Pinkerton was 
really insane or not. 

I took him to the house of a friend, 
and we spent one afternoon together. 
I became satisfied that while exceed- 
ingly peculiar in his manners and orig- 
inal in his methods, he was anything 
but insane. I therefore invited him to 
come home with me and preach one 
sermon for me on Sabbath. 





The train broke down between 
Washington and Ainsworth, and we 
did not reach the latter place until 
two or three in the morning. I hired 
a carriage, and we arrived at Morning 
Sun at about eight. I had him go to 
bed and take a nap. That morning he 
preached a sermon by the expository 
method, on the passage: 

“Beloved, now. are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what 
‘we shall be: but we know that, when 
he shall appear, we shall be like him; 


for we shall see him as he is.” 


I shall never forget that sermon; 
and I said to myself: This is a better 
way of preaching than I have. I asked 
‘him to preach that afternoon in the 
schoolhouse on what was known as 
“Devil’s Lane,” and again in the 
evening. 

Ever since, in my preaching, I have 
followed in the main this expository 
method. Briefly, it is this: Instead 
of taking a theme and developing it in 
a logical manner, or using it as a motto 
on which to hang a speech of your 
own, take a text or passage of suitable 
and often varied length, study the con- 
text, put yourself as far as possible in 
the place of the author, and then un- 
fold the thought, making it applicable 
as you go along to the conditions and 
circumstances of the people who hear 
you. This is practically the same 
method that I have followed for many 
years in the exposition of the Sabbath 
school lessons in Wallaces’ Farmer. 

I have ever since been impressed 
with the psychological effect of 
preaching’ by this method. If the 
preacher follows the trend of thought 
in the passage, it comes as the word 
of God, to which he feels he should 
listen whether he wants to or not. 
Whereas, if the sermon is not ground- 
ed on the text, or if the text is not fol- 
lowed, it comes to the hearer as the 
man’s Own opinion, in which case he 
is quite likely to think, particularly if 
it does not fall in with his inclinations, 
that he knows as much about it as the 
preacher, and possibly a little more. 
In fact, I have often felt that way my- 
self, whether with or without reason. 

Poor Pinkerton was suspected by 
his own brethren of heresy. He fin- 
ally went back to Egypt, married a 
second wife, an Arabian, and died. I 
have always felt that this prejudice 
against one of the most brilliant men, 
and absolutely the best expositor I 
have ever known, was a wrong to him 
and a great loss to the church. 

(To be continued) 





Sheeping Down Corn 


Professor W. C. Coffee, the sheep 
man of the Illinois Agricultural Col- 
lege, has just issued a bulletin on 
sheeping down corn. He suggests that 
those farmers who contemplate buying 
sheep for this purpose this fall should 
prepare in advance by sowing extra 
forage crops in their corn. We quote 
from the bulletin as follows: 

“Success in sheeping down corn de- 
pends upon the preparation that is 
made for feed and care, on discrimina- 
tion in purchasing the sheep, and on 
the way in which they are managed. 

“A large part of the preparation for 
this type of feeding consists in grow- 
ing the corn and necessary forage 
crops. As much forage as possible 
should be grown in the corn and on 
fields nearby that are available for the 
purpose, for the corn plant alone does 
not furnish enough roughage nor 
enough variety of feed. 

“Soy beans, cowpeas and rape are 
the best forage crops to grow in corn. 
Soy beans and cowpeas should be 
planted at the time the corn is planted. 
One to three beans or peas to each hill 
of corn, or six to ten pounds to the 
acre, is enough. Early maturing beans 
and peas which ripen before the sheep 
are turned into the corn to take the 
green leaves are best. In central and 
northern Illinois, where soy beans are 
more suitable than cowpeas, the Me- 
dium Early Yellow and Pearly Mongol 
varieties are giving good _ results. 
Beans, both leaves and seed, are ex- 
ceedingly palatable and usually can be 
consumed in quantity without produc- 
ing founder or bad effects otherwise. 
For this reason they simplify the prob- 
lem of getting the sheep on feed. 

“In growing rape in corn, the corn 
should be laid by a week to ten days 
earlier than is customary. If this is 
done, the rape has a better chance to 
grow than it would have if shaded by 
the heavy corn foliage which develops 
later. Farmers who have tried laying 
by their corn earlier than usual think 





i 
there is no material reduction jp the 
yield. 

“A good way to seed rape is to broad. 
cast three pounds to the acre ahead of 
the cultivator at the last cultivation of 
the corn. The cultivation should be 
shallow, so as not to cover the seeq too 
deep. A larger proportion of the seed 
will grow if the ground is compacted, 
and some have accomplished this 
fastening corrugated roller sectiong be- 
hind the gangs of the cultivator, 

“It is possible to grow in the same 
field of corn both soy beans and rape 
If both grow well, there is a greatep 
abundance and variety of feed. If one 
fails wholly or in part, the other may 
come along to furnish some of the for. 
age needed. 

“Any palatable pasture or forage 
grown alongside or nearby the corp 
not only constitutes feed with fatten. 
ing power, but also helps in keeping 
the sheep from over-feeding on corn 
by furnishing them more roughage and 
by drawing them out of the corn fielq 
for a part of the time. By adding to 
the variety of available feed, it algo 
stimulates the appetite. Blue gragg 
and timothy pastures are excellent 
supplements to corn field, and they. 
are first class as places for sheep te 
rest and sleep. Of the forages which 
appropriately come in rotation systems 
involving corn, the clovers are the 
best, and for fall grazing mammoth 
is perhaps better than red _ clove, 
Sweet clover sown in oats will produce 
a considerable amount of feed by fall, 
Alfalfa is good forage, but its tendency 
to cause bloat makes its use question. 
able. 

“The aftermath of weeds and green 
plants from fallen grain in oats and 
barley stubble is fairly good feed. Ex- 
cept in seasons of scant rainfall, rape 
seded in early-maturing oats, such ag 
Sixty-Day or Iowa 103, develops into 
a large amount of forage. It should be 
sown at the rate of two to four pounds 
per acre, either when the oats are 
sown or when they are about three 
inches high. The latter is perhaps the 
more successful practice, if, after sow- 
ing the rape, the ground is gone over 
with a corrugated roller to lightly cov- 
er the rape seed. 

“Rape and sweet clover seeded to- 
gether form a very desirable combina- 
tion of forage to be used in connection 
with corn-field feeding. The rape be 
ing somewhat more palatable than the 
clover, it is eaten first, and the clover 
is left until late fall, when green feed 
is becoming scarce. 

“Soy beans and cowpeas may be 
planted alone as supplementary for- 
ages to corn, but the soy beans are 80 
palatable that the sheep are likely to 
finish them before beginning on the 
corn, while the cowpeas are so Un- 
palatable that unless they are sown 
in the corn but little use may be made 
of them. 

“Provision should be made for 
roughage to fall back on when there 
is not enough rough feed in the fields 
to keep the animals from eating too 
much corn. Legume hays, such as al- 
falfa, clover and soy beans, are the 
best, but oat straw and wheat straw, 
corn stover and corn silage, can be 
used.” 





Canada Thistle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“We have a bad patch of Canada 
thistle, which we must get rid of this 
coming season. We would like very 
much to hear from any of your sub- 
scribers who have had experience with 
Canada thistle.” 

Will those of our readers who have 
been able tu get the best of Canada 
thistle kindly let us know? One plan 
which has given good results in some 
cases is to seed sorghum or cane very 
heavily, say at the rate of eighty 
pounds per acre, in early June. Cut 
the cane for hay in early September, 
and prepare the land for rye, seeding 
it any time before the first of Novem- 
ber—the earlier the better. Use the 
rye for fall, winter and spring pasture, 
and then plow it under and plant eith- 
er to corn or to cane. This method, 
known as the smother-crop method, 
often gives very good results. 

The clean cultivation method de- 
scribed in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 549, 
which may be had free on application 
to the United States Department 0 
Agriculture, gives good results, but 
requires unusual persistence. _ Plant 
the infested land to corn and give the 
cleanest of horse cultivation. joe 
follow with hand hoeing every wee 
or ten days. 
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Pigs ov Kitchen Slop 
ea Many cities 10W permit the raising 
mn of de limited number of pigs in town. 


1 be It is a part of the food conservation 











seed program of the W ~ eying The 
cted, object is to encourage a grea er num- 
8 by ber of persons to raise their own meat. 
Ss De- Another object is to save a great 
source of waste in kitchen slops, which 
ame ordinarily go into the garbage can. It 
rape, f jg estimated that many thousand 
ater pounds of pork can be raised in this 
one | way by the residents of the cities and 
ma) ms. 
fon Peetand has encouraged the same 
practice. In an investigation they dis- 
rage covered there was from a pound to a 
corn pound and a nalf of kitchen waste per 
tten- person each week. In this country, the 
ping | waste is probably greater, as Ameri- 
corn | cans are not so conservative in clean- 
and Ping up their plates. The average waste 
field | for each meniber of the family easily 
& to | §=6would amount to at least a pound and ‘i . 
also a half per week, or seventy-eight 
Tass pounds in a year. With six persons in 
llent the family, there would be about 450 rotect our er 
they pounds of waste food for the garbage 
D to can, The agitation now is t6 raise pigs ; 
hich on this waste garbage. e * 
lems q In the English experiment referred ee F h ! 
the to, 6,104 pounds of this waste pro- r rom Lig hing. 
noth duced 870 pounds of pork. Roughly, the hake 
Pe tor a i All records for fast butchering were bro- —can be strung with any standard wire, 
fall, seraps consum d. On this basis, table ey en when et nt 9 ag a requiring only common staples. 
eney waste from a family of six persons killed 45 steers os ts pn gee oa euives= * * Ss * 
tion- could be turned into approximately 65 ing. gains eS weones iin aa — Because of great durability plus speed and 
pounds of pork in a year. In this form This loss runs into mi Pe ralpeee id an- economy of installation, Chicago Steel Posts 
reen it would be worth about $9. Some fam- nually, But Camegs a Posts Fem 0 are being bought in train load lots by the 
and jlies would pay this much for having bas at. gant ee pe mn a, caaie U. S. Government. 
Ex- their garbage carted away, so that the f aces — a eat a For sale by lumber, hardware or imple- 
rape net saving would really be about dou- PO ee ene Cone ment dealers. Look for the Red Top; for 
h as ble the value of the pork produced, its 5 7 * the Triangular Anchor which locks tightly 
into or $18. fet The Chicago Steel Post drives like a stake— in any average soil; for the sharp, bevel- 
i be Every family in town would not care |) banishes costly hole-digging. edged Point which makes driving easy ! 
inds to bother with a pig. They have garb- ne —outlasts ——— = meets _— by If your dealer does not have Chicago Steel 
are age, however, and usually would be many a oe “bl, ws k leon Posts, don’t accept a substitute, write us. 
hree glad to have a convenient place for - ie Dexible~—-yet kamen ock prool, hre Descriptive booklet mailed on request. 
the getting rid of it. Many would be glad and rot proof, indestructible. : wm! 
s0W- to have access to a neighbor’s hog —requires a fifth less space, simplifying Steel scarcity does not affect our output. 
over trough in which to dump it. To en- . : transportation, handling and installations. Prompt shipment in any quantities guaranteed. 
COv- courage such a practice would mean ; : 
just so much less feed to buy for the \ «& ; CHICAGO STEEL POST COMPANY 
to- pig being raised. F ea 
ina- When a pig is being fed largely on Department E 208 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
tion | table scraps, the best plan is to have Ac 
be- a garbage bucket and a slop pail. The 
the ; leavings from the table, potato peels 
over and such more solid portions are put 
feed | inthe garbage bucket, while the dish- mt . : 
water is poured into the slop pail. The é ; 
be garbage has comparatively high feed- no? ' ‘ 
for- ing value, and the dish-water, which ' (OC) 
2 80 contains some nourishment, is just as 
y to good for a drink for the pig as pure ; 
the | water. It would be best not to use : 
un- much soap in the dish-water. e 
a As the pig grows bigger, the table 2 ‘ 2 datas ane 
ade waste might not answer his food re- 
quirements. Rather than confine him aah , ‘ ns We E L c a 
for to it, give a little corn and tankage— 7 Anchors Like’ FENCE Drives Like 
ere@ + sufficient in addition to the table waste ‘R k a Stak 
elds p to keep him growing nicely. When the . a oc Pp ‘@) S ei . 
too pig is killed, he will pay back every Z 
_al- | cent of this money spent for feed, and ———— 
the at this time he will pay up for the 
~, garbage placed at his disposal. 
@ 
A Club Raiser at the Front ; be aki ta Sil ac t P lat th tail fit, and yet bran 
; must work for the very best and mos ate the retail profit, ¢ , 

The following extracts are from a efficient plans again, learning from Government Prices on Bran seems to be selling for all kinds of 
letter that Wallaces’ Farmer has re- | our Allies. and Middlings prices. The demand for bran is great- 
cently receive i “The farmers are busy these days in ys er than the supply, and consequently 

ada ed a — se a std the fields. Yesterday < saw a gio An Indiana correspondent writes: all kinds of prices are likely to be 

this Am te 18 — an officer with the plowing with four horses tandem. It “We had the understanding that the charged, no matter how strict the gov- 

ery erican forces in France: looked awkward to me, but he was | 80vernment had established prices on | ernment regulations. Ordinary stan- 

ub “I have just returned to our head- | turning over the ground. The ground | bran and middlings. Are these prices | dard middlings or shorts are supposed 

vith quarters with a number of American | seems to be in very good tilth this | Compulsory, or are they merely recom- | to sell only $2 per ton above bran, 
officers who have been attending a | spring, and the small grain looks tol- | mended? Bran and middlings are sell- | whereas flour middlings are selling for 

ave British gun school. Thru the courtesy | erably well. ing in our community at all kinds of | $9 per ton above bran... 

ada : vp oti government, a number “From the sacrifices our Allies are eng meng yng ache ae yh das ee ee 

lan 5 Spent two weeks studying certain | making, and the economics they are | retall tirmsS which Indicated tnat tie ° 

yme buns under some most pdr ce in- ms Bing we Americans ought to | paid for the bran $35.40. Just what Insect Proof Twine 

ery tiuctors. They have a wonderful sys- | guard against waste at every turn. In | Should the prices be?” bik Sil -ceiacemaliians nation 

hty €m of instruction in their schools. ‘a British reinforcement camp, I saw The government has a compulsory ’ ‘ ise 

rs “I have been gre; F : P ‘ ; z “Is there any twine that is insect- 

Cut Sig een greatly impressed with | an outdoor furnace for heating tin cans | regulation that the mills shall sell éatt Wa han a dead af teak 

ber, thor loroness of the British organiza- | to get the solder. They also tell me ani te halen oad tote € 1 Proor: ee 2 ee ee 

‘ing ‘on everywhere, as well as with their | that each battalion has been allotted | D7@" ‘2 9U 2 re ee = y | with crickets last year. What should 

om- equipment. In the school we attended | two acres of ground to be cultivated | 38 per cent of the price of wheat. For | be the retail price of twine this year? 


the Were Canadians, Scotch, Irish, English, | in potatoes and the like. I saw some | instance, if the mill pays $2.13 a bush- The twine manufacturers have been 


ae Peale rican, fig age ~~ New nirpcnay gr their plots. = pe for banat ree 4 fe tag! = experimenting with various methods of 
ith- , ®S, together with our Ameri- mess kitchen they are very careful no oran shou 962 SO n bulk in carloac re ey 
od, rc detachment. We were all together, | to waste anything. That is something | lots for $26.98 per ton. If the bran is treating igen to — it ng _— 
od, aut ns went well. They re- | that we Americans must learn. On | sacked, about $6 a ton may be added Sometimes the results seem to whites 
pectin us most cordially, and are ex- | board my ship five officers sat at my | for sacks, which would make the price been satisfactory, and at other times 
de- Sean things of America. An ! table, each one of whom wasted suf- | about $33 a ton. Then the government they have not. We do not believe 
45, rench an Sg veg told me that a | ficient food every day of the voyage to | allows the jobber a profit of $1 to $3 | that any twine can be said to be in- 
ion him if — had promised to marry | feed another man. It was their prac- | a ton, and small profits are allowed in sect-proof. : ; 
of gust, a ry war was over by next Au- | tice to order one kind of meat, and, | case credit is given the buyer, and a We can not say what the retail price 
but Sam ~ ove he was relying on Uncle } after eating about half of it, to order | small profit is allowed in case less of twine will be this year. As noted 
ant phe 1elp him out. I fear he will | another kind. We must make this sort | than carload lots are bought. in a recent issue, the Food Adminis- 
the have ea as it is a big job we | of thing impossible. : The retail profit does not seem to | tration is undertaking to limit the 
162 “Worno ed. “Of all American journais, I miss | be so well regulated. The average re- profit made by the dealers, but as 
sel tr ut methods do not meet the | Wallaces’ Farmer the most. Somehow | tailer in the corn belt pays right | to just what success it will have in 


whee demands that this war is | I can find nothing to take the place of | around $35 a ton for his bran. There is | this direction, it is now too early to 
€ upon men and means. We | the Farmer.” talk that the government is to regu- | say. 
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armers over are adding bours 
to eve: Food production de- 
mands it. Power farming machinery makes 
it r b} Aut biles of every kind and 
description are being preseed into service. 


The Curtis Tractor Unit 


Makes a Tractor of any Auto 

Adds hours of pleasure to every working 
day. Acknowledged the most wonderfol farm 
machinery invention in years, Converts any 
auto—Ford, Buick, Maxwell, Overland—any 
machine with engine and transmission in work- 
ing condition.Guaranteed to do the work of the 
average farm tractor selling for $1000 to $1500. 


Pulling Power of 12 Autos 

The speed of the engineis converted through 
Rowertal reducing gears into pulling power. 
Nothing to remove—not_even wheels or fen- 
ders 0 strain on engine—auto axle merely 
turas pinion gears. Develops twelve times 
the engine power at draw bar and all the en- 
gine power for belt work. Easier on ine 
than ordinary driving. Engine runs on high 
on all work. 


Gears Enciosed in Dust-Proof Case 


All gears, pinionsa and bearings enclosed in 
dust-proof gear case run in bath of oil. No bull 
gear to cut out. No cast iron parte in entire 
construction, Perfect in every mechanical de- 
tail. Guaranteed to outpull any similar device. 


immediate Deliveries 
Big manufacturing facilities guarantee im- 
mediate shipment. Make your auto do the 
work of 4 to 8 horses Plows, discs, harrows, 
does all hauling, runs pulley for belt work. 
Drive pulley included in purchase price. One 
price for any size autu ory. 


Monthly Farm Paper FREE 

Send your name and address for fr sub- 
scription to Curtis Tractor News, Tells all 
about power farming —how every farmer with 
a Curtis Tractor Unit and a second band auto 
can oom with machinery. Full of facts and 
proof, 





TRACTOR 
TO AUTO 
A 


AUTO TO 
TRACTOR 


Send this coupon 
with your name 
aod address for 
Free Subscription end Dealer 
" Proposition 


CURTIS TRACTOR & TRUCK COMPANY 
Dept.N, 2634-36 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


eries. 





TRIPLE iy, NO MOORS 


N77V A Z| aN To 


SiILoSs‘2= 
HARVEST A 100% CORN CROP 


40% of the feeding value isin the Stalk. 
Save this, by bullding a Triple Wall 
Silo. Practically Frost Proof, Guaran- 
teed against wind storms. Write today 
for booklet. 


INDEPENDENT SILO CO., 
St. Paul, - Minnesota. 











IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 
i i a le 


By THORNTON W. BuReGEss 


The delightful children’s stories which are 
being published now in Wallaces’ Farmer can be 
obtained in book form, well printed and {llus- 
trated and cloth bound. There are over 200 
pages in each volume. No more suitable present 
can be found for young folks. 


Old Mother West Wind 

Mother West Wind’s Children 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 
Mother West Wind’s Neighbors 
Mother West Wind “Why” Stories 
Mother West Wind “How” Stories 
Mother West Wind “When” Stories 

(No. 1 is now being published.) 

These charming animal stories are suitable for 
reading to children of all ages. Even the four- 
year-olds are fascinated by the wonderful! adven 
tures of the birde and little animal friends of 
Old Mother Nature. 


Price $1.00 Per Volame, Postpaid 
Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 
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braggadocio and care-free spirit that 
had characterized some of our men be- 


| fore they actually went under fire had 


| governor. 
; of his people in that department, that 








gone, and now these men were at close 
grips with the realities of the work. 

I naturally had debated in my mind 
how our men would “stand the gaff.” 
From that morning on I have 
had a doubt as to the tenacity of spirit 
and the courage of our men. In many 
ways they are green, but they are de- 
pendable, and will learn quickly. Thru 
the ups and downs they carry an opti- 
mism and a sense of humor that sim- 
ply breathes of the broad, free life of 
the west. 

These, our first dead, were buried 
in the little military cemetery located 
at the foot of the hill just outside of 
the village of ———. ‘There, in one 
side of the cemetery, were the graves 
of the French soldiers who had fallen 
on that particular sector of the front. 
Our men were buried on the other side 
of the cemetery, in simple graves dug 
by the Americans and the French. An 
impressive ceremony, attended -by the 
French and American troops, marked 
the last respects paid to these fallen 
heroes. Before a month of service on 
the front was finished, the French gov- 
ernor of the department thru which 
our particular sector ran, had started 
a subscription to build a monument to 
commemorate the death of these first 
American soldiers to give up their 
lives in actual trench warfare. 

I had a letter of introduction to this 
He is a man beloved by all 


has been war-ridden for over three 
years. I think the most characteristic 
picture of him is one where he is seen 
surrounded by a group of French refu- 
gees. He has done a remarkable work, 
not only in restoring the material loss- 
es, but the spiritual losses of his folk. 
Tho a man well along in years, he is 
full of fire and determination, truly a 
characteristic French leader. 

Digging in! After walking about 
four miles along a road built by the 
Romans in their days of pre-Christian 
era conquest, I came to the location of 
——— battery of the ———— regiment, 
United States artillery. These men 
had been busy for two days digging 
in, and their’ work would require hard 
labor for at least.two more days before 
it would be finished. I have heard sol- 


diers object to common manual labor : 


while in rest camps, but these men 
seemed actually to enjoy this real par- 
ticipation in the modern war game. 
They worked like veterans. 

I happened to drop a sentence to the 
effect that I had worked in the gold 
mines of Colorado, when one of the 
lads, tired of working on the business 
end of a shovel, asked me to prove it; 
so soon I was in one of the pits, help- 
ing to redistribute a small portion of 
the surface soil of France. Never until 
you hear the shells whistle and whine 
over your head do you realize how im- 
portant it is that the soil is properly 
distributed around the men and guns, 
so to speak. 

At about 3:30 in the afternoon, we 
had the first gun of the battery placed 
properly and well camouflaged. The 
young officerseand men were tingling 
with excitement to fire the gun from 
its new emplacement. Soon telephone 
lines were run to the observation 
posts, and then the voice of the young 
lieutenant who was directing the fire 
was heard: “Five thousand yards, and 
shrapnel.” Then a moment of waiting 
and the single word, “Fire!” The gun 
leaped with the discharge, and the 
shell was on its way. I wonder what 
happened when it landed! Now in- 
structions wére given over the tele- 
phone for a correction of the direction 
and elevation, and then the words: 





never | 









































Light Your House and Barns| § : 


WITH A b 


Genco-Light and Power Plant 


THE JOHN P. HAND co. ; 


WALLACES’ FARMER April 26, 1918 - A 
Se - — — = ——e - Se ee ye — === = 
The Y. M..C. A. at the-Front: | —a 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
On a certain morning about ten days 0 
| after the first American troops had | fi 
been on the firing line, I went into a 1 
littie town located within. easy range 
| of the German guns, a town that was 8 
| intermittently under shell fire, and s 
noticed among the men a peculiar hush 
and a spirit of seriousness. The first 6 
Americans to pour out their life blood 6 
| on French soil for the common cause 0 
of the Allies had been killed in the . 
| trenches a short distance in front of I 
that little town, in a trench raid the 
| night before. | y 
| Their bodies lay in the chapel of the | 4 
| little chureh of the town. They had | : 
been carried out by their comrades, | tl 
who had fought with them in the de- | tt 
| fense of their lives. These comrades, | 7 
tired and mud-bespattered, told their | tt 
story simply and quietly. Ali of the re 





tr 
You can have safe convenient and satisfactory light t 
with this system at a very moderate cost. " 
The Genco- Light and Power Plant is a direct connected to 
unit with a pulley from which power can be taken for Z 
running your pump, washing machine, separator, churn cl 
or line shaft, while at the same time your batteries are . 
being charged. 
Write today for full information. - 





to 

DAVENPORT, IOWA wi 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR Ms 
GENERAL GAS ELECTRIC CO. pr 
of 








“Fire when ready!” until eight shots | SEED CORN FOR SALE il 


were fired, and then we called it a 
day. 

Altho it was only about five hundred 
yards up the hillside into the forest, 
where along the barbed wire entangle- 
ments the men had their “pup” tents, 
still, after that day of hard manual la- 
bor, the little journey in the sticky 
mud lengthened out to at least ten 
miles. Finally we slid and crawled up 
to the place where, cleverly hidden in 
the trees, the mess tent was located. 
And what a meal was laid before us! 
We sat on the ground or on stumps, 
and in an intermittent shower from 
the wet branches of the trees blown 
by the wind, we drank hot American 
coffee and ate real pork and beans 
with. white bread and rice. 

Darkness came so rapidly that the 
men were forced to hurry to their tents 
and dug-outs while there was still suf- 
ficient light to see the way, so that 
they would not be tied up on the 
barbed: wire which wound in an in- 
extricable- maze thru the underbrush 
and between the trees of the forest. 

I asked one of the lieutenants where 
I was to bunk that night, and he 
learned: from one of the men that a 
soldier who had been sent in to head- 
quarters had not returned, so that I 
could sleep with one other man in a 
“pup” tent. It is a science in itself 
for two men to fit themselves into a 
“pup” tent. We managed it—even to 
the point where for half of the night 
neither one of us was exposed to the 
rain. It rained all night long. The fall 
of the rain thru the trees seemed so 
far removed from the noise and the 
mud and the death and the blood so 
near! The next morning we were up 
at daybreak and early at the task of 
finishing the work of digging in. So 
it goes. 

One of the famous canals connecting 
two of the important rivers of Europe 
runs thru a certain section of our No- 
Man’s Land. Fritz had a way of shell- 
ing the banks of this canal back of our 
lines, in an attempt to flood the coun- 
try in the immediate environs—irriga- 
tion on a large scale, and under new 
conditions. 

At first the difficulties of driving on 
the front in total darkness were, in 
their uniqueness, rather exciting, but 
after a while the newness of this thrill- 
ing experience wears off, and, as the 
English say, one gets “fed up” on 
bumping from one rut into another rut 
and from one shell-hole into another 
shell-hole, without lights. If you have 





1916 corn, Yellow Dent and World's Fair. Every ear on 
tested, $10.00 per bushel. C. J. BRENNEMAN, 
Route 2, Kalona, lows 


Early Amber Cane Seed | du 


$8.00 per 100 lbs. Sacks furnished. Limited supply, 
B 











KRITTHALER BROS., Groveland, IL ; 

ab 
dropped anything from your car, you Bs 
must count it as gone, because ‘the © ele 
majority of chances are in favorvof its ca 
having fallen deep into the mud, and; Th 
in addition, in attempting to find.the th 
lost article, one must: be very careful de 
in the use of his pocket flashlight: dn ne 
this way, I lost’ a good flashlight and . 


wrist watch. On clear nights, it is a) ; 
fairly easy task to drive without lights: ’ po 
when the white piles of stone used by 
the French to repair the roads can be 
detected along the roadside.. These 
give the general line, by which one‘cal thi 
drive fairly accurately. 





The Y. M. C. A. service on the front z 
has, thru the experience of those early ‘n 
training days, come to a knowledge of - 
its difficult contribution under. usual os 
conditions of trench life—a contribue os 
tion which will grow in importance 48 rm 
our secretaries become more experi me 
enced in the work.: My associates: a¢- on 
tually held religious. services. for as 
groups of men in dug-outs along the the 
front. We served hot chocolate to the be 
men while actually under shell fire. mt 
The only reading material that the of- oor 
ficers and men had access to, save for 
a very few books carried by individt 

| als, was furnished by the Y. M. C. 4 

Our phonographs put cheer into the 
dug-outs, reserve billets and field hos- : 
pitals. The sale: of articles of need - 
and of small luxury has been a source Se 
of real service to the men. But above my 
all these, the greatest thing is the at Ip 
tual presence of strong, virile men of aft 
Christian character, who, as associa: gf | 
tion secretaries, have a vital heart: pig 
interest in our lads. There is no que Dai 
tion in the minds of officers and met tar 
who have seen this war game thr ( 
No Man’s Land, that the Y. M. ©. A. wh 
has a great place in our Americal 4 pig 
army. ; 

y A “Y” MAN. “A 

France. ov 

In 
STALLION SERVICE RECORD. se co! 

Every stallion owner needs & convene age 

and durable record. ‘The Handy Be an a] 


is used and endorsed every seaso 
increasing number of stallion own ing 
Blanks for 100 mares; special blank§ | the 
expenses, moneys received, etc. ed: with’ f 
75 cents each. Orders may be plac 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Saving Coal 
In New York state, Professor Moon, 
of the College of Forestry, is urging 
farmers to cut more wood for fuel. 
This follows an announcement from 


Administrator Wiggin that 
- <= coal may be refused to 
ol having access to wood. Mr. Wig- 
a oints out that there must be a 
weeping reduction in the consumption 
t coal by wood-lot owners and rural 
residents. Wha‘ is true in New York 
js true in other states. 

Munition plants and ship-building 

rds must be operated at more than 
normal speed. Railroads need more 
coal. The output of the mines is lim- 
ited, as these are affected by the draft 
the same as other industries. Most of 
the surplus coal has been consumed. 
The 1918 output of mines must be dis- 
tributed economically, and there is 
real danger of a serious shortage next 
winter. On account of the critical 
situation and the limited resources 
with which to combat it, farmers are 
being advised to resort to the use of 
more wood for fuel. 

It is suggested that the following 
points be kept in mind in cutting: 
First, remove all dead and diseased 
trees; second, remove suppressed 
trees and those of undesirable species; 
third, avoid clear cutting except on 
land of agricultural fertility. 

The orchard is a good place in which 
to begin. There are few orchards in 
which no dead trees can be found. Re- 
move all such trees and branches, and 
cut the wood into fuel lengths. The 
orchard will be benefited, and it will 
provide several cords of good fuel. 

The same practice may be followed 
to advantage in the wood lot. Begin 
with.the trees which are fallen or are 
dead. Ordinarily, such trees are left 
to rot. By cutting them up into fuel 
to be used next winter, the wood lot 
will be benefited in their removal. Thin 
out the thick places, so that young 
trees will have a chance to grow. For 
practical purposes, the only expense 
of such fuel is the cost of having it 
cut. The saving in the annual fuel 
pill will justify the expense, protect 
one against a possible fuel shortage 
emergency, and make more coal avail- 
able for government purposes in con- 
ducting the war. 

The appearance of many farm yards 
suggests a good source for consider- 
able fuel. This is particularly true 
where old buildings have been remod- 
eled. Old boards and timbers often 
can be found scattered everywhere. 
They detract from the appearance of 
the farm. Take a day off, collect such 
debris together and use it for fuel as 
needed. This light, partially rotted 
stuff makes good summer fuel when 
short fires are needed for cooking pur- 
poses only. It burns up quickly, and 
s00n dies out, a desirable characteris- 
tic for summer fuel. 

Kerosene has come into quite gen- 
eral use as a fuel. During the summer 
this may be substituted almost entire- 
ly for coal or wood, saving these latter 
for winter fuel. A good kerosene-burn- 
ing cook stove is a convenience which 
any housewife will appreciate as soon 
as she becomes accustomed to it. It 
heats up the house much less than 
does a regular cook stove. Its use 
means much less waste of fuel, as fuel 
consumption can be stopped as soon 
88 the fire has served its purpose. In 
the case of wood or coal this can not 
¢done, as when once started the fire 


Must burn itself out whether needed 
or not. 





Pig-Eating Sows 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
mm, Gm feeding my sows corn, oats 
0 ankage this year, as I have al- 
ys. But this year for some reason 
MY sows have started to eat their pigs. 
— » the Sows for four or five days 
re Tee owing, and then turn theth 
i A € sows have been eating the 
et er | have turned them out on 
ai e, In spite of the fact that I keep 
age before them at all times.” 

mally, but not often, sows 
sigs whe fed tankage will eat their 
is les a the cause of the trouble 
“be * Say. Sometimes it seems to 
overtone condition brought on by 
In ey ing too soon after farrowing. 
corn fa agen it 1S wise to reduce the 
aaa bag ration, and limit the tank- 
a deca more than three-quarters of 
a per sow daily, possibly feed- 


ing a little oj ; 
the elege meal in connection with 


A 
bout the only thing that can be 
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Kills all glare—Legal everywhere 
Gives you 500 ft. range 


|S gate these cars are equipped 
(yellow-tint) 


with Noviol 


Ample side light. Cylinders 
fan strong rays out over the road- 
side. Light spreads 25 feet at each 


Pierces fog and dust. This won- 
derful exclusive feature of Noviol 
Conaphores (yellow tint) is patented. 


Conaphores — legal everywhere. 
The photograph shows them as 
they meet at a dangerous turn 
on a dark country road. 


The instant a driver sees the 
yellow-tint Noviol lights he knows 
that they will not blind him—and 
feels perfectly safe. The soft mellow 
light is easy on his eyes and helps 
him to see past the oncoming car. 


side of the car 75 feet ahead. 














Equip your car with Conaphores. 
They safeguard you, and make for 
the safety of others. Legal every- 
where. Dimming unnecessary. 
Made in both Noviol and clear glass. 


Easy to install. Sizes to fit all cars. 
Order from your dealer—if he has 
not received his supply, write us. 


Retail Price List (Per Pair) 


Kills all glare. The Conaphore 
uses all the light, but patented cor- 
legal 
limits. Height of beam is not more 


rugations control it within 


than 42 inches from the road. 


Range 500 feet. 


500 feet ahead of the car. 


Corrugations 
throw a shaft of strong driving light 





Smooth Fe lay Pr oat 
front catesstae Easily 
surface cleaned 


Manufactured by the World’s Largest 
Makers of Technical Glass 


ONAPHORE 


Range 500 feet — No Glare — Pierces 
Fog and Dust 


sizes eiate! ises 
5 -to 6% inches inclusive . . . $2.40 $1.60 
7. to 8%@ inches inclusive . , . 3.50 2.50 
8841010 inches inclusive . . . 4.50 3.00 
10% to 11% inches inclusive , . . 6.00 4.00 


Prices 25 cents more per pair west of Rocky Mountains. 
Sizes vary by steps of 4% inch above 634 inch size. 


CONAPHORE SALES DIVISION 
Epwarb A. Cassipy Co., Mars. 
516 Foster Building, New York City 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 





CorRNING GLass Works 


ALSO MANUFACTURES PYREX 





TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 











done to prevent sows which are prop- 
erly fed from eating their pigs is to 
treat the pigs with something which 
will make them distasteful to the 
sows. We suggest smearing the pigs 
lightly with crude oil or kerosene, tak- 
ing care not to put on too much, for 
fear of blistering the skin. Crude oil 
is probably the best preparation, as it 
will stick on for a considerable length 
of time. It might also be advisable to 
mix a little red pepper with the crude 
oil before smearing it on the pigs. 

In all probability, if our correspond- 
ent will closely investigate the matter, 
he will find that his sows are in poor 
health for some reason. 





Alkali Land 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“IT have ten acres of alkali land on 
which corn will not grow. Small’grain 
grows too rankly. I know that barn- 
yard manure will help this land, but 
that is good for any land. Would lime 
be of any help? How should I apply 
it, and how much to the acre? If any 
of your readers have had experience 
with this kind of land, I should like to 
hear from them.” 


Lime does not seem to be of any 
particular service on alkali land. Good 
drainage, combined with the plowing 
under of an abundance of coarse ma- 
nure or green manure, seems to be the 
best treatment. Sometimes it helps 
greatly to sow a late variety of oats 
and then plow under after it gets a 
good growth. Can any of our readers 
help our correspondent? 





Docked Lambs Bring Better Price 


It has been a common experience of 
many sheep men in marketing spring 
lambs that docked lambs have an ad- 
vantage over undocked lambs. This 
comes about first by the fact that they 
look better. They look more uniform, 
and docking squares up the hind-quar- 
ters and makes them appear larger 
and fuller. The first impression that a 
buyer gets of a load of lambs has very 
much to do with the sale of them. On 
weak and unsteady markets, salesmen 
in the “sheep house” say that docked 
ambs will have the preference in ev- 
ery case over undocked lambs of equal 
quality. It is a common opinion of 
salesmen that docked lambs are worth 
about 25 cents more than undocked 
ones. 

In regard to castrating, Howard 
Hackedorn, of the University of Mis- 
souri college of agriculture, says that 
up until the first of July little differ- 
ence is made in the price of entire and 
castrated lambs. However, after the 
first of July, February and March 
lambs which have not been castrated 
will be discriminated against. In the 
first place, they usually will be in 
poorer condition than wether lambs, 
as rams do not fatten as readily as 
wethers. In the second place, packers 
claim that the grain and flavor is not 
quite so good with the rams as with 
the wethers. 

Docking and castrating may be done 
with very little danger. The Univer- 
sity of Missouri college of agriculture 





prefers to dock and castrate lambs 


from a week to three weeks old, at 
which time the shock of the operation 
is felt very little. Hot irons are used 
in docking lambs, because in this way 
all danger from loss of blood is avoid- 
ed, since the hot iron sears the blood 
vessels and thus closes them. 





Buttermilk Paint With Cement 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 


“Can you give me a recipe for paint 
suitable for old, weather-beaten build- 
ings? I have heard of a paint in which 
cement is used instead of lime. If you 
know of any such paint, please give 
directions for making it.” 

A paint made of buttermilk, cement 
and coloring matter has given good 
satisfaction for a number of our sub- 
scribers. Three pounds of cement and 
sufficient coloring matter to give the 
paint the desired color are added to a 
gallon of buttermilk and thoroly mixed. 
A larger quantity can be made by 
using the same proportions. 

This paint should be applied soon 
after it is mixed, and it must be kept 
stirred frequently. Otherwise, the ce- 
ment will settle to the bottom of the 
bucket. The paint will dry in about 
six hours, and it sheds water very ef- 
fectively. 

For coloring, use Venetian red or 
any other coloring material. Add the 
coloring matter until the desired color 
is reached. This paint is adapted to 
such buildings as our correspondent 
describes. It does not give a very 
glossy finish, and should not be used 
where a neat job is desired. 
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AWFUL 
Vibration 


ARD on the nerves. Hard on tac 


tires. Hard on the engine. The 

jiggle and jar wearies both driver 
and passenger. ‘They tale ell the joy 
out of motoring. Why not “ircn” out the 
voads for your Ford? Make your Ford 
ride like a young Packard. Why continue 
to let vibration spoil your motoring? 


Why Endure It? 















/AITCHANDEE 


Reco 5 [| ear 
orbers of the Rockies 
Over 200,000 Ford owners now use 
the Aitchandce to give their cars 
_ the smooth, even glide and “road- 
ironing’”’ comfort of a long wheel 
basecar ‘Thecantilever principle, 
first developed in Aitchandees, 
gives a défferent tension on the upward 
and downward thrust due to road bumps. 
This reduces wear and tear on engine 
and transmission. Doubles the life of a 
Ford, as well as its comfortable riding 
qualities. That's why Aitchandees ave used 
on ambulances in France. That’s why they 
should be on your car. Ask your dealer, 
Send your name and address on postcard 
for Free Booklet and Low Price List. 


The H. & D. Co., Inc. 


Goodland, Indiana 





















PETERS SURFACE SHOVELS 
PRODUCE 257% 
MORE 

CORN 








Kill every weed —save every corn root 
—cultivate every inch of soil. They 
bring wonderful results. Fit any cultiva- 
tor, round or slot shanks. 

Write for booklet and prices. 
PETERS PUMP CO., Kewanee, Ill. 
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or repairs--go 


to-date, 
Practical ho oO 
raiser. Designe i for permanent 






cperts. Er yailr 
tull details and ap 
ir 5 u. We'll tell you abou 
jes--Chief Steel Ventilating 
Ventilating Windows,Chief Sidew 
SHRAUGER & JOHNSON COMPANY 
415 Walnut St. Atlantic, lowa 
















Kero-0il Engines 

‘Twice the Power at Half the Cost 

Sizes 2 to 22 H-P.--Select Your Own 

Terma -- Direct-from-Factory prices. 

2 own order--Save $15 to $200, Prompt 

nt. F w catalog,**How to Judge 
Encines 
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WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1530 Oakiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Empire Bidg., Pi Pa. 


1530 
LET US °° 
DEVELOP YOUR Fi LM 
OUR PRICE ONLY 25¢ 


For developing a 6 exposure rol! film and making 6 
prints, up to postal size, postals40c. Mailed ba k pre- 
Cash withorder. Nostamps. Write Box M. 


MOEN'S ART STUDIO, PRESTON MINN. 
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|IFARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics, A 3-cent stainp should accompany all inquiries. 








Put in an Elevator 


In planning the campaign for the 
maxinyum crop -production this season, 
the utmost use must be made of labor- 
saving equipment, since labor is both 
high-priced and hard to get. In this 
consideration, the benefits of a good 
farm elevator must not be overlooked. 
The labor demand for the soil prepa- 
ration’ and planting will probably be 
satisfactorily taken care of, as many 
of the men in the first draft are still 
on the farm, and the second has not 
been called yet. later in the year, 
however, the demand for labor for har- 
vesting and getting in the crops will 
become more acute. Plans are under 
way to use thousands of high school 
boys on the farm, and hundreds of wo- 
men will do their share of this work of 
cultivating, harvesting, threshing and 
storing the great crops that the coun- 
try must produce. 

Because of this labor shortage, the 


installation of farm elevators is of 
more than usual importance. Some 
r 4] 


rg | 











communities already are adopting this 
equipment rapidly, especially in the 
great corn belt. Many of the land 
owners have done this because they 
have found that without elevators they 
had to pay more per bushel to get their 
corn husked, or had more trouble than 
their better-equipped neighbors in get- 
ting hands. One of the first questions 
that prospective huskers ask is wheth- 
er or not the farmer has an elevator. 
This class of laborers, at least, appre- 
ciate the elevator as a labor-saving de- 
vice, as it saves time and energy for 
the actual husking work. If these 
husky men. insist that the extremely 
heavy work of scooping corn and grain 
into cribs be done away with, surely 
the old men and boys and women 
should demand it as a right. 

Another reason that this question of 
grain handling equipment is becoming 
so important is the fact that the farm- 
er is no longer satisfied with cribs and 
granaries of the rail-pen and cheap 
board lean-to type, set flat on the 
ground. The waste of grain by rats, 
mice and dampness in such cribs is 
enormous. Not only do the poor floors 
close to the ground make fine breed- 
ing-places for such pests, but practi- 
cally all the grain that is worked out 


is entirely lost, even for feed. Better 
granaries, with concrete floors and 


good roofs mean that cribs must be 
built higher in order to get the maxi- 
mum service out of the building. But 
this can not be done without some me- 
chanical means of elevating the grain. 
So that no farmer should plan a good 
crib, in fact can hardly do so, without 
providing sbme sort of-an elevator. 

For temporary use, or where sev- 
eral cribs are to be filled by the same 
equipment, the portable inclined ele- 
vator is very satisfactory. In this type, 
the elevating chain usually runs from 
150 to 165 feet perminute, and is gen- 
erally driven from the bottom sprock- 
et. Chains could be run with looser 
tension and would take somewhat less 
power if driven from the top, but it is 
largely a question of whether the 
slightly better operation would be 
worth the additional expense. The ca- 
pacity of these to elevate grain will 
depend upon the speed at which the 
chain is operated, the angle of slant, 





how uniformly the hopper is fed, and 
so on. In general, ‘however, they will 
elevate about ten to twenty bushels of 
ear corn per minute, and wil unload 
a sixty-bushel load in from three to 
ten minutes. 

This-type of elevator can be operated 
at angles Vetween 25 and 45 degrees, 
but for best results the angle should 
not be ‘too steep. The table shown 
herewith gives the proper angle, the 
length of elevator, and the approximate 
height from ground to discharge open- 
ing of head, and may .be of help to 
those who are planning on a portable 
outfit. 
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Practically all farm elevators of ‘this 
kind are furnished with a power-lift- 
ing jack for elevating the front end of 
the wagon. These must have an au- 
tomatic stop to throw the mechanism 
out of operation when the proper 
height is reached, and should have a 
brake for lowering the wagon slowly. 

Kor inside use, where space is valu- 
able, the stationary or cup ‘type of ele- 
vator is used. This consists of a se- 
ries of sheet steel ‘cups fastened to a 
linked chain which runs over sprocket 
wheels at the top and bottom of the 
outfit. Usually there is a small sprock- 
et at the bottom or boot, and ‘three 
larger ones at the top or head, the 
extra two being used to give a short 
horizontal movement for dumping the 
cups. The chains are usually driven 
about 200 feet per minute, and can not 
vary a great deal from their rated 
speeds without giving trouble from 
clogging at the boot if too slow, and 
from “back-legging” or wrong empty- 
ing of grain, if too fast. The pintle or 
riveted type of chain seems to be pre- 
ferred to the hooked type, due to the 
reduced friction and the danger of the 
hooks slipping sideways when loose at 
the bottom, with the consequent dan- 
ger of breakage. Almost without ex- 
ception, the chains for this type of el- 
evator are driven from the.-top, as this 
takes less power and there is not so 
much danger of the chain slipping the 
sprockets when it becomes a trifle too 
loose. The cups generally hold about 
a peck, and are spaced eighteen to 
twenty inches apart on the chain, giv- 
ing a capacity of from fifteen to twen- 
ty bushels of ear corn and as high as 
thirty-five bushels of small grain per 
minute. 

Two styles of dump are used, what 
is known as the log dump and the 
overhead lifting system. The log dump 
is a balanced frame in the driveway 
floor, upon which the wagon is: driven, 
and then the frame and all tilted. This 
requires a pit into which the grain is 
emptied, and which contains the re- 
ceiving hopper and the elevator boot. 
For this type a ten-foot height of drive- 
way is sufficient. The overhead lift 
system has a receiving hopper which 
can be swung up to the ceiling or 
against the side wall when not in use, 
and which lets down behind the load 
and operates about like that of the 
portable type. This type requires a 
twelve-foot height of driveway. 

The cup elevator usually requires a 
cupola for the head to work in, and to 
give at least a 30-degree slant to the 
trough or spout which distributes the 
grain to the various parts of the crib. 
For long cribs, a cross conveyor sys- 
tem will have to be installed, which is 
usually driven from the head of the 
elevator proper. 

In a great many cases the portable 















Steam Still Furnishes 
the Most Dependable 
Farm Power 

HE Nichols-Shepard Steam 


Engine is representative of the | 
best that can be produced, is 
The design and mechanical con. f 
struction of this engine are right 
by the test of use and years, z 
From the little 13 to the giant 25 
h. p., over three times the rated 

ower is easily developed, and it 
1s always there when you wantit, 
The Gas Engine is all right for | 
the man who wants one, and who 
has had experience with them, 
The Steam Engine, however, is 
the most simple and consequently 
the most dependable. Any one 
of a half dozen different things 
may stop a gas engine which can- 
not be found without experience, 
but all know enough about the 
steam engine to keep it running, 
The Nichols-Shepard Steam 
Traction Engine, one of the Red 
River Special Line, is always | 
dependable, Write for circulars, 


2 f 
Nichols & Shepard Co. 
fac i Busi Since 1848 
Builders exclusively of Red River Spee 
cial Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gag Traction Engines 











Battle Creek 




















T IS the necessity of cutting 
labor costs and releasing men 
for the front that makes the 

tractor a present necessity. 
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s an old acquaintance of war-time 
conditions. As son of a worthy sire, the 
British Battle Tank, it knows the erudging 
warrant of rough ground; but lumbers on= 
majestic, resolute. 

The BULLOCK CREEPING GRIP TRAC- 
TOR promises to do more and better work 
than three men and six horses on any farm. 
We only ask that you encourage it to make 
this promise good, 

A three-bottom tractor—15 h. p. on 
drawbar, Write for catalog today. 


BULLOCK TRACTOR COMPANY 
1816 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, U.S.A. 








THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


as become so popular in its first three years that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on thet 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace a 
emall cost, the gearing of the earlier 
d ermotors, making - aac self-oil 
ing. Its enclosed motor, 
keeps in the oil and 
keeps _ovt dust and 
rain. The Splash Oiling 
ystem constant! 

floods every bearing with oil pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. ¢ load 
Double Gears are used, each carrying half the 

fe make Gasoline Engines, Pumps, ook 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Frame 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St, Chicas 


NAIL) YOu Cant Pameture en 


Service Tubes are like other pneu 
matic tubes, except they’re D em 
proof. Drive right over tacks of with 
simply pullthem out. No leak. 

Service Tubes you can travel 
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elevator is operated by team power, 
put farmers are coming more and more 
to the use of a gasoline engine for this 
purpose Usually nothing less than 
a two an¢ one-half horse power gaso- 
Jine engine should be used for the 
power, and a four horse power is still 
better, especially if the elevator is of 
good height and speed is of impor- 
tance. About the same amount of 
power is required for the stationary 
type, altho a considerable length of 
cross conveyor may require a larger 
engine. A friction clutch or a tight 
and loose pulley 1s almost a necessity 
jn allowing the engine to be started 
and the power to be applied gradually. 

A point of considerable importance 
in using either the portable or station- 
ary type for cribbing corn is to see 
that the elevator has a device for sift- 


ing out the shelled corn, as it has a 
tendency to produce heating in the 
crib. Somewhere near the bottom 
there should be a grate or screen for 
the corn to pass over, which will let 
the shelled corn drop thru into a box 
or basket. ‘This must have a slide for 


covering over when handling shelled 
corn or small grains. 

In starting up an elevator for the 
first time, care should be taken to see 
that all parts run freely, that the 
chains are properly adjusted, and soe 


on. An ordinary length portable ele- 
vator should turn freely by hand by 
putting a monkey wrench on the lower 
sprocket. Then the wagon jack should 


be tested by hand to see if it works 
easily, and every part should be thor- 
oly lubricated. The whole outfit should 
then be run empty for several minutes 
before trying to elevate any grain with 
jt, When not in use, the elevator 





er on the tires than the extra weight 
would be. The tendency to slip would 
probably prevent the use of the trailer 
when the roads were not good. 

The effect on the tires, however, is 
not so important as the saving on the 
care and the convenience of the trail- 
er. One naturally tries to keep his 
atuomobile looking as nice as he can. 
This can not be done, however, if one 
loads into it corn, wheat, flour, seed 
oats, cement, milk cans, egg crates, 
farm tools, and the thousand and one 
things which must occasionally be 
hauled in a hurry. In spite of the ut- 
most care, the cushions will be punc- 
tured, the finish dulled and scratched, 
the rugs and upholstery mussed, and 
the car will soon be anything but a 
pleasure car. With a trailer, however, 
all this is done away with. WH it be- 
comes dirty, it is easily cleaned with 
a broom or hose. It can be left to be 
loaded or unloaded at leisure, and can 
be picked up when convenient. 

As to suggestions for construction, 
a trailer should be built sturdily, but 
still not too heavy. It should have 
anti-friction bearings, to decrease as 
much as possible the pull required of 
the car. It should have good, service- 
able springs, and probably rubber tires, 
especially if it is to be used a great 
deal on paved streets or hard roads. 

There are so many good trailers on 
the market at reasonable prices that 
we hardly believe it will pay to try to 
make one at home. 





Farm Repair Shop 


A Minnesota subscriber asks: 
“T have a house 12x16 feet that I 
have been planning to move over the 
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RODS, STEEL, ETC. 


Western Electric 
POWER ¢ 























The Automatic Regulator is an exclusive 
feature of Western Electric power and light outfits. 
It is a distinctly new feature—a decided step in advance. 


This Automatic Regulator overcomes the 
two weak points common to most plants: 


1. It takes the place of the complicated switchboard 
and makes the starting or stopping of the engine a mere 
touch of the finger. No complex meters to puzzle over. 


2. It automatically regulates the charging of the bat- 
teries—always the most sensitive part of every lighting 
system—so as to materially increase their life. 


With this outfit, anyone with an engine—gasoline, 
kerosene or steam—can make his own electric 
power and light right on the premises, and use his 
engine for any other purpose desired. , 


/ 
There is a Western Electric PowerandLight ,” 


outfit that is just suited to your needs. Find 7 
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WESTERN 
ELECTRIC 
COMPANY: 


7 Please send me 
7 illustrated booklet, 


out about it now, and learn all the ad- Py 
vantages of this Automatic Regulator. Py; 


Mail the coupon today 
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SMALL REPAIR .SHOR 


should be lowered and supported at 
two or three places. If taken apart 
and stored during the winter, the sec- 
tions should be supported in the mid- 
dle so they will not warp out of shape, 
otherwise the farmer will likely find 
that his outfit will not go together or 
work satisfactorily the next season. It 
g0es without saying that the elevator 
should be protected from the weather 
just as much as is possible, and that 
an occasional coat of paint will be very 
beneficial. For both types, it is very 
important that the owner study the 
Operation of his machine, and learn 
how to handle it to the best advantage. 

Farmers who have once tried an ele- 
vator of either kind would not think 
of going back to the old-fashioned and 

ck-breaking way of scooping the 
grain, and it is more and more being 
considered one of the greatest helps 
to the rapid handling of the harvested 
Crops at a time when every hour 
counts. Those who have no such help 
should give the matter very serious 
study this summer. 


—— a 


Automobile Trailer 

A Wisconsin subseriber writes: 

Ocho an automobile trailer with 
~ oad of 600 or 800 pounds be harder 
—— tires of the car than that much 
—. In the seats of the car? Would 
fee puline of a trailer with such a 
ft be harder on an empty car than 
oe load was in the seats of the car? 
re you give me a few instructions in 
pny to building a practical trailer, 
. Springs, wheels, method of ec 

» A e ’ n- 
struction, ete.?” 


We have Te eer 
Sas no definite information as 
to the relative = pele 


4 effect on the tires in 
abiy = eee as mentioned, but prob- 
it the “4 would be little difference. 
 Beasd 9 pounds is in the trailer, 

Weight on the tires will be less, 


but ire sli ‘ 
an ol — slippage will be greater, 


Probably be a little hard- 








well, and would use it for an engine 
house, some blacksmith tools, milk- 
cooling tank, power churn, grindstone, 
etc. How would you arrange this?” 

A 12x16 house will be too small to 
properly accommodate all the things 
mentioned. We would leave out the 
milk cooling tank and power churn, 
and use all the room to take care of 
the repair shop. There is not only 
not enough room, but it will be hard 
to keep the place as free from. dirt 
and odors as it should be for storing 
milk and handling butter. It would be 
better to build a tight room at one end 
of the shop to take care of the pump, 
milk cooling tank, separator and churn. 
This should have a concrete floor, so 
that it can easily be kept clean. 


In the repair shop there should by 
all means be a wood-working bench, 
with at least a few tools, a ‘forge, anvil 
and a few iron-working tools, a grind- 
stone, a drill press, and, if possible, a 
emery wheel. Such a repair house will 
not be of the greatest value unless it 
is well lighted and can be heated, and 
unless there is enough room to run in 
a machine to work on in bad weather. 


The arrangement shown in ‘the ac- 
companying plan is probably as good 
as can be arranged for the equipment 
mentioned. Be sure that there is good 
light for tre work benches and anvil. 
Do not put the forge back in the cor- 
ner, as it may be necessary to heat a 
long bar or weld a sickle-bar. A pow- 
er-driven disk sharpener can be set 
on the repair space if desired, and will 
be found a most useful tool. Disks 
should be sharpened every spring if 
they are to do their best work. 

Next fall and winter we expect to 
publish several articles on the farm 
shop and the repair and overhauling of 
farm equipment. If any of our readers 
have been doing work of this kind on 
their farms, we should be glad to have 
them tell us about their shops, how 
they are arranged, what operations are 
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Money Makers For Your Hog Lot 


aaa Put them in this spring . 


Give your hog a place to rub himself, where ° it will do 
him good. See that he gets clean, cool water to drink 
all through the spring and summer. With a good oiler 
and a good drinking fountain, hedoes better and you grow richer. 
Ideal Hog Oiler Western Hog Waterer 
~ | Enables you to furnish your hogs 
. Cy oe 
- available 8 keep healthier end 
~~ a we Te | water cool in 

disease, You Ideal now, Yorn for winter use. Holt 6b gallons. 

- Special Terms to Farmer Agents 
good farmer t omm i toda 
Ser our vs low prices aa dom Fe A a... —_, 


terms to farmer users who will act as our agents. Circulars and 
complete particulars free. Ask today. Address 


WESTERN HOG OILER CO., 306 Maryland Ave., Wash 
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IN 
SIX MONTHS 


If hogs can eat when hungry~many 

times during the day, they won’t stuff 

but eat less and Fat Faster—often grow to 
200 lbs. in six months, A Self-Feeder is na- 
ture’s method—proven after exhaustive tests at 


FEED 40 TO 50 HOGS 


Many new exclusive features, Built] State Experiment stations. 


bf good, honest lumber cut in our own — 

mills. Shipped knocked down, Well Superior Hog Feeders 

painted, Costs much less than metal | let Hogs balance their own rations, Holds 25 bushels of shelled 
and will Jast much longer, On skids: | Corn, 2 bushels of tankage and 2 bushels of mineral, Fillit Once 
can be drawn where needed, Satis-|& Week—the hogs dothe rest. Needs no attention. Rain proof, 
faction guaranteed or money back.| Try it 30 Days Free on your own farm, Write for offer or send 
your order, Money back if you are not satisfied, 


» Ind. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE $13.75 | SUPERIOR FEEDER CO. Dept.gg LaFayette, Ind- 





FARM ERS! We have got itat last!!! A Blind 
Plowing Attachment for your corn 

planter. Blind Plows the corn as fast as planted. We also 
mnake an ‘*Alfalfa Press Drill” to sow alfalfa and clover in 
“The Sherwin Way.’ This gets a 


make a 2-horse, 22-foot, 5-section light **Revolwving Tooth” corn harrow. (Capacity 60 acres per 
day.) “THE SHERWIN WAY” Adds 25 per cent to profits each year. Postal brings 
big catalog and pre-seeding instructions. 

Dept. G, 


the corn field July 1st a 
stand every year and saves 40 per cent of the seed. We 


NYO) 


SHERWIN MFG. CO., Brookings, South Dakota 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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iY YOU buy a cultivator this year buy an 
International. It keeps the surface soil in 
good lively tilth and free from weeds. 

International No, 1 is built for deep early culti- 
vation, shallow late oA Be on, and for laying by. Itisa 
high-arched, pivot pole cultivator of unusual strength and 
light draft, is easily handled, and has the parallel gang move- 
ment so necessary for good, clean work close to the corn. 
Gang equipment consists of 4, 6, and 8-shovel gangs, pin break 
or spring trip, with round or heavy slotted shanks. 

International No. 4 is built for use in fields with crooked 
rows, on hillsides, and for narrow-row crops like peas and 
beans. No.4 has a pivot axle and frame that makes quick 
dodging easy, while keeping the gangs parallel and the shovels 
facing squarely to the front. It handles easily, does clean 
close work, and can be adjusted to meet practically every 
condition of soil, surface, and planting irregularity. 

The International line includes two-row cultivators, walk- 
ing, and combined riding and walking cultivators—a com- 
plete line. See the local dealer or write the address below 
for catalogues. 


International Harvester Company of America 


) (lacorporated) 
CHICAGO iy US A 
Osborne 


Champion McCormick 





Milwaukee 


Deering 











Increased the Milk Flow 15% 


A successful and resourceful dairyman quaintly tells how hepurchased a 


large galvanized bucket foreach cow. Every night, just before bed 
time, he gave them all the fresh water they would drink, The cows 
drank deeply—20 to 50 lbs. each—and ret rewarded their careful 
owner with over 15% more milk still better way is to pro- 
vide running water in the stable nantes by one of 


OULDS. PUMP 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 





All kinds of stock require plenty of fresh, pure water, 
Let us help you plan, without charge, an effective 
water system for barns and house. We ms ike 
power, windmill and hand pumps—over 800 kinds, 
And, we positive ly guarantee every pump to 
perform satisfactorily the work for which 

zecommended, You take no ris 
Send for free book, “‘Pumps for Every 
service, Address Dept, 60.. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Main Ofice and Worka 


Seneca Falls, he Y. 


old way 
etter get @ 
* pyramid,” Pyramid 


Power Pump 














& Why build a rack when you can buy a Burnham Rack cheaper? 
Built from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and rods 
—no Painted with pure linseed oil paint in 
attractive Write for 
prices and description. 


=| BURRHAM MFG. CO., 


915 Main St., Charles City, la. 


f L Frost Proof Tile 


tile that 
ly ed tile 


nails to work loose. 
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Rider Agents_V Wanted | 


Every where to ride 
hibit the new Ranger “Motor- 
bike" completely equipped with & 
electric light and horn, carrier, | 
stand, tool tank, coaster-brake. | 
mud guards and anti-skid tire 8. 
Choice of 44 other styles, 
colors and sizes in the famous 
“Ranger” line of bicycles. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for 
big free catalog and particulars 
our Factory - derect a Rider 
marvelous = rsand t 
mps, heey: Wheels, 
_ ries, and parts for 
oh vores at half usual prices. 
SEND MONEY but tell use exactly 
what 4, 4 ed. not buy until you get our prices, 
terms and the bie FREE catalog. Write Today. 


M EAD CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. 17) CHICAGO 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 













owrorths much more in servic " Address 
ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS CO 
2/: ec st. Adel, 





tile. 






Used Autos To ‘Exchange 
For Live Stock 


Can use any kind of live stock—cattle, horses or 
hogs—in exchange for used cars. Will deliver (drive) 
any car to any state joining lowa. 
HAKDY AUTO Co., 


Fonda, Iowa 











nauuned on in them, how sone Sains in 

the farm work, etc. A picture or a 
sketch of the shop will help a great 
deal. 





Getting Rid of Rats 


A Minnesota correspondent asks: 

“Some time ago, I wrote you regard- 
ing getting rid of rats. You sent me 
some literature on the subject, in 
which barium carbonate was the most 
highly spoken of. I purchased some, 
but the rats ate only a little, and I 
can’t get them to eat of it any more. 
I have tried other poisons, but they 
are of no avail. If only I could keep 
them out of the corn crib, the biggest 
problem would be solved. I have been 


wondering if I should buy wire net- 
ting woven so closely that the rats 


could not get thru, and about four feet 
high, making a fence of it outside the 
crib, whether they would climb the 
netting and get into the corn. Please 
let me know if you think this advis- 
able. If this will not work, have you 
any suggestions to make?” 


The rat is a very wary animal, and 
it becomes very difficult to trap or 
poison him, and it is always a case of 
matching one’s wits against the in- 
stinct of the animal. Traps must not 
only be hidden, but must frequently 
be dipped in boiling water, to take 
away the odor of any rat that has 


been caught, and it is better to handle 
the traps with gloves or with a stick, 
so that no human odor will remain on 
them. Different kinds of traps should 
be used under different conditions. 
Where the rat can be induced to jump 
onto a trap, a barrel of water with a 
quick-tipping top will often be very 
successful for a_ while. No matter 
what is used, it will usually lose its 
effectiveness, because the rats begin 
to suspect it. So the trap should be 
changed frequently or put in another 
place. 

Every loyal American, who is try- 
ing not only to produce as much food 
as possible, but to save it as well, 
should write to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 896, 
“House Rats and Mice,” for sugges- 
tions for getting rid of these great de- 
stroyers of food products. 

We do not think that our corre- 
spondent’s plan of putting a woven 
wire fence around the corn crib will do 
any good, as the rats will immediately 
climb it; and besides it is necessary 
to get rid of those already in the crib. 

If such a fence could be put up with 
a smooth board fastened flat on top, 
and projecting out six or eight inches, 


tacking the wire closely to it all around 


and being sure that there are no gate 
posts which the rats could climb, and 
that no sticks or implements are left 
within jumping distance, it might be 
possible to keep out the rats, but it 
would be a very doubtful proposition. 


A better plan would be to set up a 
fence around the crib, get a ferret, 
and send it in muzzled to drive out 


and then kill them with clubs 
or dogs as they are run out of their 
holes. If dogs are used, they must be 
accustomed to working with the ferret. 
If the ferret is not muzzled, it will 
likely kill a rat in one of the holes 
and then lie down and suck the blood 
and refuse to come out. 

Another plan would be to put up the 
fence as before, move the corn outside, 
and kill the rats as they come out. If 


the rats, 


they have holes under the crib, an 
automobile or gas engine might be 
brought up, a length of pipe or hose 


connected to the exhaust, and the ex- 
haust gases forced into the holes until 
the rats are either forced out or as- 
phyxiated. It might be well to keep a 
pipe on hand for this purpose, and 
turn the exhaust into the rat burrows 
every week or and the same plan 
can be worked just as well on ground 
squirrels, gophers, prairie dogs, and 
such pests. There is a slight danger 
from the muffler explosion setting fire 
to trash in the burrows, and a bucket 
or two of water should be kept handy 
during the operation. 

If this can not be 
sulphide poured into the 
hole immediately covered, 
kill the rats or drive them out 
other hole where they can be killed. 
Sulphur fumes or formaldehyde put 
into the hole and immediately covered 
may work satisfactorily. In using any 
of these, be sure that the dangers are 
clearly understood. They are all dan- 
gerous to human life, and the carbon 
bisulphide is very explosive when it 
becomes mixed with air. 


S50, 


earbon bi- 
and the 
either 
of an- 


done, 
hole, 
may 








Where plenty of water is y 
completely flooding the burrows 
water will either drown or force 
rats out so they can be killed. 
be kept in mind that the youn 
nests must be killed as wel] 
adult rats. 

We should be glad to hear from oth- 
er readers as to their success in ex. 
terminating rats. ; 
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Three- Hor se Evener for Wagon 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Since my brotheg left for the 


4 . arm 
camp, it will be nece ssary for me nA 
rearrange some things in our farming 
operations, one af which is to put a 


three-horse evener on the haying wag- 


on. Can you give me the necessary 
measurements for making at home a 
set of eveners which will work gatig. 


factorily for this purpose? Do you 
think that the tongue would still be 
long enough without shortening the 
tugs on the harness?” 


Several subscribers have asked for 
this same thing, so it must be some- 
thing which is of considerable impor. 
tance just now. A good three-horse 
wagon evener can be purchased thry 
any implement dealer, one which 
will work just as well can be made at 
home, from the illustrations and direc. 
tions here given. 

Figure 1 shows the parts of the evep- 
er as arranged for 30-inch single-treeg 


or 


with three inches clearance between 
them. First have the blacksmith make 


a piece of half-inch strap iron some- 
thing like that shown. ‘The distance 
between centers of the two holes 
shown in this piece is 1614 inches, and 









end 
Hardwood 





a 

(di \ 

1\ 
4 J Horse Evener 


Tron Plate 


Strap Tron toga 
Over 3-Horse 
evereras @ chevig 


oR 
left, where 


la 
The hole a 
the iron is to be bolted to the wagon 


should be 
inch bolt. 


rge enough to take a 
t the 


tongue thru the regular hole, should 
be squared and countersunk, and a 
special bolt made whose head will not 
project enough to cut the three-horse 


evener. <A half-inch plat or washer 
should be placed under the three- 
horse evener to give it clearance 


enough above this plate. 

The distance from the center of the 
fulcrum hole of the three-horse evener 
to the center of the left-hand hole 
should be 16% inches, and to the right- 
hand hole should be 33 inches. The 
two-horse evener, which should be 
16% inches from center of middle to 
that of each end hole, should be fast- 
ened to the left end of the three-horse 
evener, with a half-inch washer be 
tween, care being taken that the differ- 
ent parts do not bind or catch as one 
or the other horse pulls forward. The 
strap iron shown is to keep the three- 
forward 


horse evener from rocking 
when the team pulls. 
If preferred, a straight plece of 


strap iron may extend out to the side, 
with the two holes 16% inches apart, 
a clevis and stay-chain taking the 


place of the remainder of the strap 
iron piece. If preferred, the regular ° 
three-horse evener, with the middle 
horse pulling against the other two, 


can be used with the strap-iron offset. 
This three-horse wagon evener g0es 


on the tongue right where the regular 
two-horse evener does, and takes UP 
no more length: so there is no need 
of changing the traces at all. 
Argentine Homestead Law The At pie” 
tine recently adopted a new homestea 
law, modeled after the American plan. 
Free grants of land of from 50 to 25 
acres are to be made to Argentine set- 
tlers or foreigners who undertake to be- 
come citizens of the republic. It is a4 
ranged so the land can not be mortgag 
for the payment of debts, and e ach year’s 


one-half of 


attac 1 for ¢ ‘1 
ee 5a 


Another provision 
land must remain in the 
the family after the father’s 
all the children are of age 
be divided among them. 
acres are available for 
Argentine is encouraging. 


crop can be 
its value. 


posses ssion 0 

death until 
whe n it may 
Se veral million 
which 


settlement, 
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Lust t is for beginners. We talk here 
th / This dep aes things of farming; about the soil 

8 about the in it; abo 

the and how it was made; how plants grow t; about 


als—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 

farm ty cat their feed and grow, We want to study 

th II these things and many more, and any time any- 
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ex. one wan™ tell mething which he has noticed, 

or wants 0 eh 

=— 
n - Weather and Crops 

Weather means more -to the farmer , GN ney 

my than to anyone else. The season as it iia GX me, N 
+ to unfolds day by day makes ‘or mars-the ew Se?) f\ J 
‘ing crops. “It’s getting a bit dry for the ‘ pe Ne 
ita Brest MOICTT ill “y Wy Jaa it 
an hay,” your neighbor will say. never ‘= 4 Naa 
ary saw a good hay yield after a dry f 
ea April.” Some farmers don’t pay so SMA) 
tis- yery much attention to the weather, “ie, f 
bs but in every neighborhood is ‘someone - 
be 
the who is constantly watching the effect 

of the weather on the crops. It is well 
for worth while ‘to keep in touch with a 
me man like that, and learn from him the 
nae results of his long years of observa- 
00r- tion. 
rse For the past seven years I have been 
hru interested in tracing out the relation- 
ich ship between weather and crops, by 

means of crop and weather statistics. 
> at As a result, I have come ‘to the con- 
rece clusion that I can tell the yield of the 

50,000,000 acres of corn belt corn as 
/en- closely from the rainfall and tempera- 
‘ees ture as the government crop reporters 
een can by looking atthe corn. ‘ 
ake The first thing needed in making h > F h e 
me- the corn crop is a warm, moderately I cS Car- wnhing armer ertves t e ation est 
nce dry May. As an average of the past ‘ 
dles quarter of a century, the rainfall in 
and May has been 4.2 inches, and the tem- 


ner 
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perature 62 degrees. If we have a 
really wet May, with more than six 
inches of rain, like we had in 1903, 
1908 and 1915, there will be trouble 
with corn rotting in the ground and 
weeds getting a head-start. In the past 
twenty-five years we have had two ex- 
ceedingly cold Mays, that of last year 
and the May of 1907. In both years the 
cold May weather had much to do with 
delaying the corn, so that it was dam- 
aged in the fall and much of it was 
soft. When May averages five or six 
degrees colder than usual, look out for 
trouble from soft corn. 

June, like May, should be warm and 
moderately dry. Preferably, the tem- 
perature should be about 71 degrees, 
which is the twenty-five-year average, 
and the rainfall should be about three 
inches, which is an inch less than the 
average. A wet June, with more than 
five inches of rain, like the Jumes of 
1917, 1915, 1909, 1908 and 1902, inter- 
feres with cultivation and generally 
results in a. larger proportion of soft 
corn than usual. An exceedingly dry 
June ordinarily does very little dam- 
age, provided it is not preceded by a 
dry May or followed by a dry July. 

July is the most important of all 
corn months. Ideally there should be 
at least a rainfall of 4.5 inches, which 
is about three-fourths of an inch ‘more 
than the average. The ideal tempera- 
ture is about 73, which is 2.5 degrees 
less than the average. High tempera- 
tures are good for corn provided there 
is plenty of moisture, but nearly al- 
ways high temperatures come with 
dryness, and so we prefer a July that 
is only moderately warm. This is one 
point where figures seem to reach a 
rather different conclusion than the 
practical farmer arrives at. 

The first fifteen days of August are 
as important as July. What we want 
1s a rainfall of at least two inches in 
these fifteen days, and a temperature 
of about 73. 

After August 15th, very little ordi- 
narily happens to make or mar ‘the 
corn crop. The practical farmer will 
tell you differently, and possibly he is 
right; Iam simply giving you the re- 
sults of the figures. Occasionally an 
early frost causes some damage, but 
ordinarily the early frost can’t hurt the 
corn seriously unless the corn is un- 
usually late because of a cold, wet May 
— June. The figures lead me to be- 
leve that the damage is really done 
more by the cold and wet weather 


early in the season rather than by the 
early frost. 


bermetimes dry weather in Septem- 
er may seem to hurt the corn, but or- 
dinari 


ly the crop is made by Septem- 
Sen’ and moderately dry weather in 
mepeetinns does more good than harm. 
ae yields, like corn yields, are very 
gely a matter of rainfall. But the 
mportant rain for ordinary mixed clo- 


Hé conserves time and energy to devote to his farm by putting the automobile to 


work. 


It does the “going to town”, keeping the horses in the fields. 
driven by women and children with safety, saving time for the men. 


It can be 
Driving it hard 


does -no harm, it’s always fresh for the next job. And if it’s a King it needs little 


attention or repair. 


This year it is a duty to buy more carefully than 
For reasons of economy and as- 
sured performance you should select a pioneer 
car of matured mechanical design and moderate 
up-keep, built by a reliable and long-established 
Investigate the KING!—and be- 
cause of limited “war-year” output and freight 


ever before. 


Company. 


embargoes, order early. 


This sixty horse-power King is now in its third 
ear of world-wide service, following a smaller 
‘Eight” and a successful “Four”. The chassis is 

designed throughout for utmost simplicity and 

surplus strength. Comparative light weight for 

a car of this power and size is the big factor in 

its low cost of maintenance. The King has long 


ings and — 
make it remar 


body room because of compact engine, and its 
120 inch wheelbase gives a short turning radius, 
which together with its fine taper roller bear- 

reached and operated levers, 
ably simple to handle. Women 
especially appreciate its easy driving qualities. 
Built low it holds to the ground at high speed. 


Long cantilever springs and deep, correctly tilted 


closed model. 


upholstery banish riding fatigue. 


The car shown above is the seven-passenger 
Touring model. 
4-passenger sport model and considered by 
many the handsomest of its type. 
senger Sedan, richly finished, is the popular 


FOURSOME— is the King 
A 7-pas- 


Send for catalog and name of nearest dealer 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 








ver and timothy hay comes in May 
and June. Rain in June is especially 
helpful. A dry April does some dam- 
age, but not nearly so much damage as 
a dry May and June. A temperature 
rather higher than usual in late March, 
April and May helps the hay yield con- 
siderably, provided there is plenty of 
rain. 

For the best yield of oats we should 
have a dry, warm March and early 
April. During the last two weeks in 
April we should have good rains, pref- 
erably two to two and one-half inches. 
In May and June we want average 
rains, no more, no less. If the com- 
bined rainfall of May and June is less 
than eight inches the oats yield will 
be cut by about three bushels for each 
inch of deficiency. On the other hand, 
a rainfall heavier than eight inches in 
May and June combined seems to re- 
duce the yield. A rather warm March, 
April and early May combined with a 
cool June and early July are ideal 
from the temperature standpoint. 


Winter wheat yields are determine” 
more by the winter than by anything 
else. Nothing is more important than 
a mild winter with plenty of snow. 
yood rains in September and October 
are very important in getting the 
wheat started into the winter in strong 
shape. Last fall was dry, and for that 
reason it is impossible for us: to have 
a really bumper winter wheat crop 
this year. Warm March and early 
April weather is very helpful. In fact, 





winter wheat appreciates the same 
kind of spring weather as oats, altho 
it can get .along with much less rain 
than oats. 

Crop yields make the price. Weath- 
er makes the crop yields. It is espe- 
cially important, therefore, for farm- 
ers, and particularly farmers who buy 
feed for live stock, to watch the 
weather. 

Wallaces’ Farmer intends’ to give 
data as to corn belt rainfall and tem- 
peratures every week from now on till 
next September. 





Harrowing Wheat 
An lowa correspondent writes: 


“Tt would like to know what benefit 
there is in cross-harrowing wheat that 
was sowed on corn stalk ground. There 
is plenty of mofsture in the ground, 
and the wheat is somewhat thin on the 
ground. The wheat in corn stalks is 
better this year than wheat on fall 
pldwing, the latter having killed out 
some.” 


Iz there is plenty of moisture in the 
ground and the wheat seems to be in 
good condition, there is not the same 
need of harrowfng it. In many sections 


the wheat ground has been drying out, 
and in such cases a harrowing would 
be helpful. Incidentally, it will break 
down the corn stalks and make better 
harvesting conditions. 
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"ne the Home 
Wheels Turning 


Your automobile—your trac- 
tor mean much to the nation 
and to you. Don’t let de- 
preciation hamper their 
usefulness. Lubricate with 


pIXON's 


GRAPHITE 


Automobile 


LUBRICANTS 


The selected flake graphite in 
them forms over bearing sur- 
faces a thin, though slippery, 
film that reduces wear and up- 
keep cost—saves gasoline. 

Write Dept. G for the 

Dixon Lubricating Chart 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 


Jersey City, New Jersey c 
y Established 1827 Xe 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 
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RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


nen OEOeee> rr? APLLPLP LLL LPL 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Write for circular. 
Pr. H. THIEL. Renwick, lowa 
OSE Comb R. I. Red eggs from pen No. 1, $4.00 
per 15; pen No. 2, 63.00 per 15. Guarantee all 
eggs fertile. From flock, ¢1.50 per 15, €2.25 per 30, 105, 
$8.00. Jacob Nissen, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co., la. 








GGS and baby chicks—Single Comb Rhode Island 
Whites, Single Comb Rhode Isiend Keds. Mating 
list free. John Roth, Morton, JIl. 





C. REDS. Eleven years breeding for size, color; 
« laying. Eges—100, $7.00, express prepaid. 8. J. 
Steddom. Granger. lowa. 





~ Go. R. 1. Red egzs from pure bred, big boned and 
+ deep red stock, 66.00 per 100; $3.50 per 50. Fred 
Bishop. Newton, lowa. 
*RAHAM Rose Comb Keds—¢2 for15 eggs. Send 
3X for mating list. J. M. Graham, Keswick, lowa. 








ey Comb Keds, fine color and shape, 
4 8500 for100. C. T. Kirk, R. 56, lowa Olty, lowa. 





YINGLE Comb Rhode-leiand Red hatching eggs, 
i 66.00 per bundred. Winter layers, beaded by 
dark, heavy-bone males ‘of exhibition quality. Mrs. 
P. O. Stone, Tipton, lowa. 





he from big boned, pen bred Rose Comb Rhode 
4 lisiand Reds; farm range; heavy laying strain; 
mated to extra good dark red maies; €2.75 per 30, 
64.00 ver 50, 87.00 per 100. David Welle, Newton, Ia. 














OSE Comb Rhode: Istend Red ees for hatching. 


$5 per hundred. Clarence Stoner Webster City, 
Iowa. 





WYVANDOTTES 





T HAVE improved my flock wonderfully. Improve 
yours by using some of my pure bred pure Whi 
Wyandotte hatching eggs. $1.00 per 15, $6.00 per 1 
Mrs. Frank Storrs, R. 1, Sibley, lowa. 





jy JHITE Wyandottes (Fishel Strain), great winter 
layers. Eggs $1.50 per 15, €4.00 per 60, 67.50 per 
100. Fred Van Autwerp, Lobrville, lowa 





PURE blood White Wyandotte eggs, vigorous 
stock, 15-61.50, 50-€3.25, 100-66.00. Mrs. Joha 
O'Connell, Meriden, lowa. 
j HITE Wyandottes. Eggs from good stock 66 
per hundred, #3.25 per fifty. W. B. Danforth 

& Son, Little Cedar, lowa. 














‘ILVER Laced Wyandottes. Exes for hatching, 
\ 15-41.50, 87.00 per 100. KE. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, la. 
\ THITE Wyandottes. Eggs from choice stock 

#1.50 per 15, 67.00 per 100. D. P. Springer, Box 
w, Hopedale, Il, 








SILVER Laced Wyamndottes, exclusively farm 
\ rancve. Show winners. Eggs for hatching—15- 
@1.35, 20 £2.35, 50-63.50, 100-87.00. Circular free. John 
A. Johuson, Pilot Mound, lowa 





Ww H' RK Rose Comh Wyandotte eggs forhatching, 
‘ 5.00 per 100. C. C. Ferguson, Laurens, lowa, 
R. B. No. 3. 





P' Ri blood White Wyandotte eggs, great layers, 
: 100-86.00. Mra. C. E. Squires, Marne, lowa. 








ww rE Wyandottes, Regal and Fishel strains; 
large, blocky, pure whtte, high scoring. birds, 
with farm range. Eges, 15-81.50, 3083.00, 50-64.50. 
Fertility guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Boyce, Newell, Ia. 
ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs for hatching, $1.25 
‘ per 15, 86.00 per luv. Mrs. Jd. H. Wren, West 
Branch, lowa. 


LANGSHANS. 
AAR nen : 
M ADON'S Black Langshans—27th year. Eggs, 

2.00 per 15; 56 up, 8 Cents each. Chester 
Mason, Karly, lowa. 

















n~ 











BY K Langshan eggs for hatching. Mrs. Jesse 
M. Kuhn, K. 3, Box 2, Lorimor, lowa. 








Preventing White Diarrhea 

To prevent White Diarrhea, treatment 
should begin as soon as chicks are hatch- 
ed—-giving intestinal antiseptics to destroy 
the germ. Not infrequently we see rank 
poisons recommended, such as Mercuric 
Chloride and Antimony Arsenite. The 
use of such remedies should not be en- 
couraged, as the aserage person has little 
knowledge of their dangerous nature. 
The use of poisonous drugs is entirely 
unnecessary, for there are safe remedies 
that will destroy the germ, yet are not 
injurious to the chick. 


White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: Leee reportsof somany losing 
their little chicks with White Diarrhea, 
so thought I would tell my experience. I 
used to lose a great many from this 
cause, tried many remedies and’ was 
about discouraged. As a last’ resort, I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co.; A8, 
Waterloo, Jowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had onesick after giving 
the medicine and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this company thoroughly reliable 
and always get the remedy by return 
mail. Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beacons- 
field, Iowa. 


5 . 
Don’t Wait 
Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c box on 
our guarantee—your money back if. not 
satisfied. Walker Remedy Co., A8, Waterloo, Ia. 


TRAPS SOLD on ten days free 

trial, Circular telling alt 

PH about itsentfree. Write teda~. 
A..F i 


Renken, Box 475, Crete, Neb. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








National Poultry Conference 


Prominent men interested in all 
phases of the poultry industry met in 
Chieago March 29th and: 30th, where 
a War Emergency Federation of the 
Poultry Industry was formed, to 
have an office in Washington during 
the period of the war. The purpose of 
the meeting was to consider ways and 


means to safeguard the poultry inter- 
ests of the:nation; to harmonize and 
develop sound educational programs, 
and to coéperate with the national and 
state governments in securing an ade- 
quate supply o1 poultry products. 

Reports from various states showed 
an average decrease in poultry in the 
United States during the past year of 
20 per cent. The average of eggs in- 
cubated for the United States showed 
a decrease of 19 per cent. The de- 
crease in the purchasing power of a 
dollar, based on 136 replies, averaged 
42 per cent. 

The main object of the emergency 
work is to secure without delay reli- 
able information from Washington and 
the various states that will be of use 
to government departments and repre- 
sentatives; also that will help this 
federation of poultry interests to make 
strong appeals for federal help, and to 
fully inform the active interests of our 
industry as to what conditions really 
are, what relief is sought, and:in what 
way. 

There will be a “war emergency 
committee” in each state, named by 
the executive conrmittee on advice 
from the various states, whose duty it 
will be to coéperate as called upon in 
support of the program of the federa- 
tion. The whole plan is purely a war 
emergency program, undertaken by 
the combined poultry industry of the 
United States, and made necessary to 
meet the emergency and save the in- 
dustry; 


After April 30th 


When the prohibition regarding the 
sale of hens is removed, on May Ist, 
there may be a movement which will 
glut the market. If many farmers 
choose to market at the same time, 
there is bound to be a drop in the price 
of poultry which. will be unprofitable 
for those who sell. Selling at this 
time may cost more in the loss due to 
a slump in price than the grain to feed 
the hens longer will cost.. We would 
advise our readers not to take hens to 
town until they are sold. With the tel- 
ephone in practically every home, 
there is no longer need for a farmer 
to take produce to town without first 
finding his market. Rather than bring 
back what he has taken, many atime 
a price which is below cost is accept- 
ed. The remedy is to know where the 
hens are going when. they start. 





Thinking in Food Values 
Probably more indignation ‘was 
aroused among poultry breeders over 
Rule 15 (marked in error Rule 14) 
than any other order of the Food Ad- 
ministration. This rule, as our read- 


ers know, prohibited the marketing of 
live female poultry until after April 
30th. At the war emergency confer- 
ence in Chieago, men from various dis- 
tricts of the country expressed their 
firm conviction that the ruling had 
been more harmful than beneficial. A 
report says: 

“The history of the rule seems to 
throw ‘the responsibility for initiating 
the movement onto the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Miss Pennington 
who was present, explained to the con- 
ference why they had considered it 
necessary to ask such a ruling, and 
Mr. Priebe, speaking for the Food Ad- 
ministration, explained their reasons 
for establishing the rule. Investigation 
had shown that about 25 per cent of 
the stock coming to market were in 
laying condition, and another 25 per 
cent were within a week or so of lay- 
ing, and it was feared that should the 








shipping continue at the same rate, 
and similar conditions exist, the na- 
tion’s food supply in the form of eggs 
would be greatly imperiled. 

“Mr. Hoover’s policy, as stated by 
Mr. Priebe, is that (a) we must think 
in food values and not in dollars and 
cents; (b) war times do not compare 
with peace times, and therefore the 
nation must show a willingness‘to sac- 
rifice. No general ruling which is nec- 
essary to institute for the benefit of 
the greatest. number of people thruout 
this land and among our Allies in the 
cause of winning the war can help but 
hurt some people somewhere, and 
such, it was Mr. Priebe’s opinion, was 
the case with Rule 14. Harry M. La- 
mon, chief poultry husbandman in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated in reply to 
a question asked him that he had no 
knowledge of the Food - Administra- 
tion’s ruling until it was published, 
following which several representa- 
tives voiced the sentiment that a clos- 
er working relationship should exist 
between the Food Administration and 
Mr. Lamon’s department, and that thru 
this and other channels the pouitry 
producers should be better informed 
and taken into the confidence of the 
government, especially in these times, 
when every one is anxious to do his 
utmost. in the service of the nation. 
Mr. Priebe asked for a resolution from 
the convention requesting the Food 
Administration. to keep the poultry 
trade, and especially the producers, 
better informed; and an appropriate 
resolution to this effect was duly 
adopted.” 


Schedule of All-Northwest 
Laying Contest 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The feeding schedule of the All- 
Northwest Laying Contest will interest 
you. It is definite and regular, but, un- 
like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, we hope to keep it flexible 
enough to care for the sum of varia- 
tions in a life in which something is 
always happening. It is as follows: 

6:00 a. m.—Electric lights on, with a 
little left-over grain in the litter. 

7:00 to 8:00 a. m.~—~—Unfrozen water 
and sprouted oats. 

10:00 a. m.—Green food. 

11:00 a. m.—Buttermilk to drink. 

3:30 to 4:00 p. m—Grain in litter 
and. lights on at dusk. 

5:00 p. m.—Green 
plenished. 

6:30 to 7:00 p. m.—A bit of dry mash 
moistened with buttermilk, or a taste 
of sprouted oats in troughs. 

7:30 p. m.—Lights out; good-night. 

Dry mash in hoppers before the 
birds at times; also grit and shell. Our 
dry mash this month is a very plain 
one, with much bran. 

HELEN DOW WHITAKER. 





food supply re- 





BIG WAR ATLAS. 

Our new HBuropean War Atlas contains 
68 pages, each 1014%4x15 inches. There are 
32 pages of carefully engraved maps, 
showing all the countries that are in- 
volved, the battle lines, and other details. 
A good war atlas is essential to an in- 
telligent reading of the daily war news. 
This new and enlarged atlas sells for 50 
cents, postpaid. Stamps accepted. Ad- 
dress all orders to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








DOGS. 





FEW fine registerd St. Bernard pup. 
fles, great watch dogs and child lovers. $25.00 


each, either sex. Peter Eckhardt, Traer, lowa. 





JARTLY Trained Shepherd Pups for 

Sale. Out of thoroughbred Scotch Collie fe- 

male and English Shepherd. Price $15.00. Address 
HENRY LEISY, Wisner, Nebr. 





TURKEYS. 

ogee pe Red turkey eggs, 80c each. Single 

Comb White Orpington, Rose Comb White Leg- 

horn eggs, $2.00-30, 86.00-100.. Later orders booked for 

Pearl and White African guinea eggs, $1.00 and $1.25 
for i5 eggs. Mary Hakes, Clarinda, lowa K. 6. 

















Ugg ete Red turkey eggs, 10 for @3.50. Clemise 
Holland, Carthage, 111. 
I OURBON Red turkey eggs, $4.00 per11. Mrs. W. 


B® Meeks, Martelie, lowa. 





LS gaa Red turkey eggs $3.50 per 11. Mrs. 
Frank Richmond, Route No. 2, Baileyville, Kas, 





DUCHS. 





AMMOTH Pekin eggs, $1.50 per 11; 85.00 per 50; 
$9.00 per 100. Chester-Mason, Early, Iowa. 











ARRAS AA Ra 
INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eo 

S 200 two-year-old hens mated with “ha srt Re. 

and cocks; prize winning and heavy laying strain, ele 

per 100, $3 per 50, $1.25 per 15. Good batch gan 

teed. Edw. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. —— 





a, 


R.C. Brown Leghorn Eggs From Farm Range. 


flock of excellent layers, $6.00 per 100. ¢1.50 ber 15 
Baby chicks, $20.00 per 100. G. M. Wess, Ankeny, Ig. 


OUNG’S 200.285 eggs strain 8. Cc. 
¥ horns. World’s greatest layers. Bay eninge 
livered safe $15, $20-100. D. T. Farrow, Peoria, I1), 








GGS for hatching; Single Comb White Leghtiena 
pure white farm range stock; 100 eggs 96.00. 
H. M. Humphrey, Indiavola, lowa, — 





TS 
C. W. Leghorn eggs, beat laying strain ob 
S. —50, 83.00; 100, $5.00." Geo. Gaul, Tipton Teen 





ATCHING eggs—Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Snow white egg strain, 15-61.50, 100-86.00. None 
better. Floyd Tyrrell, Quimby, Jowa. 





LT, 
r°= Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from fine range: 


ock, $5.50 per 100. Mrs. L.A 


- HodsdonyC 
ville, lowa Clarks 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $5.00 
I Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, Iowa. a 





nee 

INGLK Comb White Leghorn eggs, $5.00 per 100. 
— Senate guaranteed. . Barker Bros., Indian. 
ola, lowa. 





VINE laying strain 6. C. White Leghorm 
FP white” Kees, 7S per 100. Man Geo. Row 
Bellevue, Iowa. 








C. W. Leghorn eggs, pure bred, excellent layh 
+ strain, farm’ range, @5.:00 per 100. Mrs, t 
Mobler, Plattsburg, Mo. 





Qiees Comb White ‘Leghorn eggs for hatching,. 
. $4.50 per 100. Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction,: 
owa. 








| igen bred R. C. Brown Leghorn’ eggs for hateb- 
ing, $1.00 per 15. Mrs. KE. H. O'Dell, St. Peter, Hi, 





gue Comb Buff Leghorn eggs, $6.00 per 100, 
Mrs. 8. B. Olson, Kirkman, Jowa. 





pe your order for 8. C. Buff Leghorn eggs at 
Z $6.00 per 100-with Mrs. Effie Erickson, Kirkman; 
owa. 





~ C. W. Leghorn and Rose Comb Red eggs $5.00 per 
« 100. Extra size, quailty and laying strain. Peari 
McKibben, Ames, Iowa. 


s. Cc. W. LEGHO - 
BABY CHICKS foi jor to. ne 


Circulars, 
Bggliand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa 








rP.YRRELL’S egg strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horns, Prize winne,s wherever shown. Eggs— 
15, 61.50; 100, $7.00. C. H. Tyrrell, Stoux Rapids, Ia, 








GG8—Fine 8. C. Brown Leghorns, good colored, 
4 5.00 for100. C. T. Kirk, R. 5, lowa City, lowa. 








XS C. White Leghorn eggs, Tom Barron, $5.00 per 10. 
WO. E.G. Wels, Ravenwood, Mo 





S C. Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching, $5.00 per 100. 
« Colored Muscovy duck-eggs, $1.50 per 11. Mra, 
Jobn Erickson, Kirkman, Iowa. 





| ge one hatching, Single Comb White Leghorns, 
’ Farm range stock. 100 eggs $4.50. Oscar Bige- 
low, Kalona, Lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
1949 Cockerels, 49 Varieties, Free Book 
AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebrasks 
JNGLISH Penciled I. R. duck eggs; 8. C. W. Or 


4 pington chicken eggs, $1.00 for 15 or $3.00 for 80, 
Mra. George Hagedorn, KR. 3, Linn Grove, lowa. 











} OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, $1.00 pers. 
Single Comb White Leghorns, 85.00 per 10 
Mrs. Emma Swinbank, Colo, lowa. 





} OSE Comb White Leghorn, Single Comb White 
Orpington eggs for hafcniug ; $2.00 per 15, A. 
per 50, $8.00 per 100. Mrs. Frank Snyder, Ogden, Ia. 





hyper dgge dy’ eggs, 8 C. Whites, Kellerstrass 
strain, $1.50 pe setting; $4.50 for 50 eggs. If 
not satisfactory hatch, sel! same amount half price. 
J. F. Miller, Latimer, Iowa. 





Recs Langshah and White Plymouth Rock eggs 
$5.00 per 100. Etaoa Carrothers, Masonville, Ia. 


Silver Laced Wyandotte, B. P. Rock and 
Buff Orpington—15 for $1.00, 100 for $5.00. 
@. BH. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 








FOLACK Minorca and Buff Leghorn eggs—100, 67.00. 
Maple Lawn Farm, Cascade, Iowa. 





YOR SALE—White Cornish eggs, 15 to a setting 
for $3.00. Matt Russell, Fonda, Lowa. 





] O8E Comb White Wyandotte eggs, ¢1.00 for $15, 
$4.50 per 100. White Holland turkey eges, 250 
each. Mrs- Fred 8. Himebauch, Estherville, lows. 





ORPINGTONS. 
ee el 
VGGS—S. C. Buff Orpingtons—15, 1.25; 100, $600: 
4) Choice stock. J. C. Simon, Eagle Grove, lows. 








} UFF Orpington eggs, free range flock, 1.50155 
$4.00-50; $7.00-100. Mrs. H. E. Thorne, R. % 


Derby, lowa. — 


|i gt Orpington eggs, Martz and Owens strain 
direct, $6.00 per 100. Mrs. Christine Hartshorm 
Traer, lowa. 





SS 

INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs for hateling, 

SS Martz strain. Farm range. 100, $6.00; 15, 620. 
V. H. Conner, Shellrock, Iowa. 

OE 


\ C. Buff Orpington eggs from big boned, high scor 
S. ing birds, splendid layers: | $1.75-15; 84.00-50; 
$7.00-100. Express prepaid. August Petersen, Farn 
hamville, lowa. 











—— 
Wate Orpington baby~chicks. KR. B. Murphy, 
Shenandoah, lowa. 





nnn 
THOROUGHBRED White Emden geese ‘eggs fer 

sale, 30 cents each. Ray Pooley, Scales Moun® 
Tilinols, 





rPOULouse geese $4.00 cach. Edward, Dooley, 


Selma, Lowa. 





rPLOULOUSE geese eggs from extra large stock, 30¢ 


each. C. H. Pelham, Blatrstown, low4. 





MENORCAS. — 
Pvee bred 8. C. B. Minorcas exclusively. EXte 
fine, vigorous farm range flock. Eags. ¢ aati 
13, $2.25 per 30, 6 per 100. Express shipments 
O. E. Sutcliffe, Clarksville, Lowa. 
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10UTH ROCKS. 


_ Eggmore Strain 


Barred 
Plymouth Rocks 


+i Eges for hatching, 

15 for $1.50, 30 for 

€2.50 and 50 for $4.00. 

Sprucemead Farm 

So, Sth Ave,, SHELDON, IOWA 
. JA, BENSON, Prop, 


JENSONS? MAMMOTH WHITE ROCKS 


ars breeding pure white pullets 
oth cockerels. Eggs ¢1.50 for 15, 
50, $7.00 for 100. Special pens 
00 for 15. Quality guaranteed, 
SONB, Newell, lowa. 


pLy me 








e best in 25 ¥ 
Bi with Mamio 
93.00 for 30, #4.00 for 
first prize winne! 
JAMES. JENSON ¢ 
—— 





GGS8 from big , bone d Barred Plymouth Rocks; 

farm range flock; redeyes; heavy laying strain, 

ad to extra large males; barred to the skin in all 
metions; sired by one of the first prize cockerels at 
sectieoD. Square Garden and Chicago Coliseum shows. 
Lr per 30, $3.75 per 50, $6.50. per 100. Herman 
Welle, Newton, Tow a. 





Eggs from blae ribbon 


SS ae Divi bh Rocks. 
ymovt 
7HITE : Myron Alber- 


W winners, $2.00 to @5.00 per 15. 
stett, Davis, iil. 
a 





iicks—White Plymouth Rocks. 
_ John Roth, Morton, Il. 





yGG8 and baby 
Ei wating Mating Ile t fr 





ARRED Rov k eges, farm raised, $1.50 per. 15; 
Bi vine $7.00 per 100. M rs. Walter Smith, Jefferson, la. 


gither White or ‘Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


tching, fr - Ae scoring birds—15, $1.25; 50) 
#3 10, 9.0 06.00. . Jones & Sons, Everly, lowa. 








ARRED DARRED Ro ck eggs. Hens barred toskin; bred 
B tolay; mated to dark cockerels of-ctear, snappy 
parring: $1.50 per 15, 86.00 per 100. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa, 








ARRED Ply month Rocks, special pens of cock- 

erel and pullet mating. Eggs, 15-€2.50; 30-84.50. 
Range flock, pullet mating, 15-1.50, 100-¢6.00. H. V. 
Hethershaw, kt. 6, Des Moines, Iowa, 





ARRED Plymouth Rocks. Bred to lay, large 
B* boned, well marked, farm range flock. Eggs 
41.50 per 15, #5.00 per 100 Mrs. R. R. Carpenter, 
Deep River, Lowa. 

1GGS8 from pure bred Barred Plymouth Rocks, 

, carefully selected and of cockerel mating—60, 
$3.00; 100, $5.00." Clayton Wood, Fonda, lowa. 








-FPARRED Rock eggs, extra good layers, range flock, 
B's. 1561.00; 100-85.00. ht. KE. Parker, Malvern, fowa. 





ARR ED Plymouth Rock eggs $1.50 per 15, €2.75 

per 30, 86.00 per 100; from prize winning stock. 

Barred to the skin. L. De Young, Lock Box 4, 
Sheldon, Iowa. 


V HITE 
per 15. 
a * Rock eggs from large pure buff prize win- 


rers, $5.50-96, $3.00-48. J.P. Mousel, Bancroft, 
Towa. 





R0c k eggs. Cyphers 200 egg strain, 92.00 
Herbert White, Woodbine, Iowa. 








ARRED Rocks, “both matings. Chicago, Cedar 

Rapids winners. Eggs—15, $2.00; 100, 87.00. 
Choice cockerels, $6.00. C. H. Tyrrell, Sioux Rap- 
ids, lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs, Bradley’s strain direct; 1917 

bine ribbon winners, lowa state fair, Oskaloosa, 

Mt. Pleasant. Six special matings. Utillty range— 

100, $7.50. Send for mating list. E. W. Collins, R. 2, 
Mt, Pleasant, lowa. 





100 WHITE Rock, White Wyandotse, Black Or- 
pington, Red eggs, 85.00; White Leghorn, 
4.00. Kalix Farm, Madrid, lowa, 





UF F Roch ks, best layers, big prize winners. Eggs 
81.50; 45, €4.00; 100, $7.00. Joseph Myers, 
Murray, Towa. 





wt rE Rovks, Fishe se} atrain. Farm ratsed. Eges 
: 5 0; 100, $6.00. Mrs. Claude 
Pugh, White View Farm, Menlo, Lowa, 


Ba 


Bare iD Plymouth Rock eggs, 50 for #3.00; 100 for 
85.00, ), Mrs. A. E. Sieh, Reinbeck, Iowa. 








ED Rock eggs, Bradley strain, $5.00 per hun- 
Mrs. A. H. Sparks, Weldon, Iowa. 


















W nH ITE PI Piymouth Rock eggs--$1.25 per 15, 
5.00 per 100. Toulouse goose eggs 25 cents 
each, v0. W. Browning, Newton, lowa. 





puowe SON Impertal Ringlet Barred Rocks direct. 
S03. both matings, $1.50 per 15. Grace Coon, 
Ames ’ , lowa, 


RB" FF Rocks, standard bred. Eggs 
+ eae range flock, @1.50-15, $7.00-100. Baby 
Chicks l7c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wm. 
Guynu, Charles © Ity, lowa. 








lst prize pen, 








Bie RED Rock k eggs, cockerel mating, finely barred 

i birda, 11 to 134 Ibs., score 90 to 924. Extra good 

ed From Bradley ‘and Thempson’s best breed- 

ers. 21:50 ver 15; $2.50-00; $7.50-100, Satisfactlon or 
oney back. Ammy Bartow, Lynnville, lowa, 


Wire Rocks (Fishel strain). 


$5.00 per 100, 
Royal, lowa. 





Eggs $1.25 per 16, 
Mrs. Albert Christensen, R. 1, 





wt HITE aes k ves, Fishel strata direct—15, 1.25; 
. 25; 50, ‘ 288 

Commi: -, lowa. 83.00; 100, $5.50. M. Finnessy, 

paictonaaieas 
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INOMAL }i"'" Chick Remedi 
Roup ne Cholera Remedy 


NAGE Mabng REG 















FREE! A Two Weeks Supply FREE! 


gan onde " to Introduce our wonderful Little Chick 
on as to the readers of this paper we will send 
MmOlutely free, enough of this remedy to 


poet ia e os atch past the critical period in the 
You run “bs ; ‘ite Diarrhea and all Bowei Troubles. 
t aaves the sk in using this guaranteed remedy. 
very us 1¢ chicks when other remedies fail. 

er a boos ter. Delay means loss. Send 


now {: 
ts Al this most sxtraordinary offer 1f you want 
lat pay. You've tried others, bow try Inomal. 


Hammer Reme 
— ly Co., Lock Box S-1, Des Moines, ta. 


$ O% Buys 140-Ege =a 
—— Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Jou auble F ibre Board Case, Copper 
few Warsery, Self R equlate ad. With $5.25 
Wate i aes Chi oder — both only $12.95. 
Freight Paid ast.cf 
i ress. Guaranteed. 
Hers provide ways to 
ake e xtra, Free book Orde vs Now, or 
5 tay s 
Facts.’ — It te lls all. Gace Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Go., Box 12 , Rasise, Wis. 








650, 
Users 

















Starting Asparagus 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Please print an article on the plant- 
ing and cultivating of asparagus. 
have twice tried to get a bed started, 
but can’t get it to do any good.” 

We assume that our correspondent 
is interested in asparagus as a garden 
crop. Our suggestions will be made 
with this in view rather than the grow- 
ing of it as a commercial crop. 

While asparagus can be grown on al- 
most any type of soil, a ys loam 
heavily manured is preferable. For 
home use, little attention need be givy- 
en soil selection. The bed should be 
near the house, for convenience. One 
or two rows of asparagus across one 
end of the garden often answers the 
purpose. Get this in good condition, 
and put on plenty of manure. 

One-year-old roots are considered the 
best for planting. From some local 
asparagus grower or a nurseryman, get 
a supply of strong, healthy roots. Dis- 
card any weak ones. By taking a year 
longer, one can raise his own roots. 


. Sow the seed in rows about eighteen 


inches apart, in rich soil, and later in 
the season thin the plants to one every 
three inches. During the season keep 
the soil well stirred and free from 
weeds. This method usually gives one 


’ somewhat stronger plants than he can 


buy, but it takes longer to produce a 
bearing bed. 

The roots should be set out as early 
in the spring as weather conditions 
will permit. Get the soil in: good con- 
dition first. Make a deep furrow, and 
if two rows are to be grown, have two 
furrows about six feet apart. Set the 
roots from eighteen inches to-‘two feet 
apart in the bottom of the furrow, and 
cover with two or three inches of soil. 
As the plants develop, gradually fill 
up the trench until the crowns are cov- 

“ered with five or six inches of soil. 

Cultivation is simple. The aim 
should be to keep the surface soil loose 
and the weeds hoed out. In commer- 
cial plantations, a horse cultivator is 
used frequently, and a companion crop 
usually is grown between the aspara- 
gus rows the first year. Each spring 
stir up the soil. If white spears are 
desired, cover the young shoots: with 
soil, to bleach them; otherwise, level 
cultivation is practiced. Hilling is 
done in the spring as soon as growth 
starts, and is kept up as needed during 
the cutting season. 

After the cutting season, the ridges 
should be smoothed off. Frequent cul- 
tivation benefits the bed, and it is an 
excellent idea to work into the soil 
some well-rotted manure. This en- 
courages a strong foliage growth, and 
much plant food will be stored in the 
roots. This food goes into the spears 
the following spring. If there has not 
been a vigorous, healthy growth of 
foliage, one can not expect a heavy 
yield of spears or shoots. 

As soon as the berries turn red, the 
foliage may be cut and burned. An- 
other practice is to let it stand where 
it will collect snow for winter protec- 
tion. In climates of severe freezing 
weather, the latter method is to be 
preferred. 

A well-established asparagus bed 
will bear for fifteen or twenty years. 
It is best; however, to renew it every 
eight or ten years. To keep the bed 
productive, it is essential to keep it 
well manured and to give thoro cul- 
. tivation. When the roots begin to 
produce only weak, spindling shoots, 
it is time to renew the bed. 

Cutting of any of the spears should 
be put off until the third season after 
planting. Then a light crop only should 
be cut. Too hasty harvesting hinders 
the development of the crowns, and 
has ruined many a plantation. After 
the third season, when the crowns have 
become well developed, the spears may 
be cut every morning. For white as- 
paragus, cut it several inches below 
the surface, as soon as the spears ap- 
pear above the ground. For green 
spears, cut them just a little below the 
surface. 





Vetch 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Would you recommend sowing win- 
ter vetch in corn at the last cultivation 
with the intention of using it as pas- 
ture during the fall and winter?” 

While theoretically vetch should be 
an excellent crop under corn belt con- 
ditions, practically it has not given 
such very good results as yet. The 


seed has been high priced, and there 
has been some difficulty in getting a 








graded and sacked. 
coh. 

price. 
Price, per bu. 





like it. 


Extra A-1 quality. 


corn for hog pasture. 


of any forage crop in years. 
Does not winterkill. 


solling crop. 


Top quality; northern grown. 
Can sow successfully. 


This ad may appear only once. 


above figures. Sacks free. 


GALLOWAY BROS. & CO. 





SEED CORN! SEED CORN! 
Tests 65% Strong 


THIS IS GOOD GERMINA'TION FOR THIS YEAR, 


We have 1916 Iowa Early Yellow Dent seed corn, shelled, 
Matures in 100 days; medium size red 
Order now direct from this advertisement at this low 

This advertisement may not appear again, 


SUDAN CRASS, Northern Grown 


The ideal Sudan Grass seed for the corn belt. 
hawk county. Gives two and three cuttings per season. A - hyip 
Splendid quick hay crop. - Price pen.lb., 25c; 100 1 


DWARF ESSEX RAPE SEED 


Just. the thing for quick pastures for hogs and sheep, 
and just the thing for sowing before the last cultivating of the 
Price per Ib., 15e; 100 Ibs......... wepecee 


GERMAN OR COLDEN MILLET 


Extra fancy seed. Just the thing for a big hay crop. Per a 
NE NOY RUNING 5 die tias pe Kewcebbans ces 


Japanese Millet or Billion $ Grass 


Makes extra fine, nutritious: hay. 
Price per bu. $1.60; 100 Ibs........ 


NORTHERN GROWN ALFALFA 


Good South Dakota seed. Just the kind for northern latitudes, $2400 
Price per bu., $14.50; 100 Ibs........... rr sate 


CANADIAN FIELD PEAS 


Just the thing to sow with oats during spring and summer for 
Price per bushel...... 


AMBER SUCAR CANE 


The only kind northern opener 
Price per bushel, $6; 100 Ibs..,........ 


ee | seeee 


Get your order in now—direct. The 
prices above are lower than quoted elsewhere for top quality. seeds. Why? 
Because we bought and. contracted early and can afford to make. the 
Order shipped same day received. Get what 
you need of the above seed immediately and have it ready for sowing. 








$600 


seer ee eee 





Grown right here in Black=— 


$2900 










$1400 | 








Created: greatest: sensation 


$400 






$400 





$1200 










WATERLOO, IOWA 









stand. Probably the best way of seed- 
ing vetch under corn belt conditions is 
in connection with rye, in late August 
or early September. We would sug- 
gest about a bushel.of rye and twenty 
pounds of vetch seed per acre. The 
mixture may be drilled in corn with a 
single-horse wheat drill, or it may be 


‘put in after the corn is taken off for 


silage or fodder. 

The mixture has some value as pas- 
ture during the fall, winter and early 
spring: More commonly, however, it 
is used for green manure or for hay. 
The objection to the mixture for hay 
is the fact that it must be harvested 
in May or early June, when haying 
conditions are generally unfavorable. 

In our opinion, vetch has not yet 
proved itself worthy of more than ex- 
perimental notice in the corn belt. 
Those of our readers who are particu- 
larly interested in vetch should write 


to the United States Department. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 515. 


Soy Beans 


Sam Jordan, 
iton county, Missouri, is strongly in 
favor of increasing the soy: bean crop 
in that state. He thinks it will, before 
many years, become one of Missouri’s 
staple crops. He says that in very 
poor soil, cowpeas will do better than 
soy beans, and are superior as a crop 
to plow under as green manure; but 


‘on the average farm the soy bean is 


preterable, as it endures more cold, 
is more resistant to drouth, seeds more 
heavily, is easier to cultivate, and the 
seed is not subject to attacks of the 
weevil. In Iowa, the soy bean is yet 
in the experimental stage. 





Against Wallaces’ Farmer 


One of our South Dakota club raisers 
writes: 

“The pro-Germans ip this neighbor- 
hood tear down Wallaces’ Farmer post- 
ers as soon as 1 put them up. They 
were nailed up with eight strong tacks, 
and: these were ajl drawn with a tack- 
puller or chisel. Please send me some 
new posters, and I will put them up 
again at once. A farmers’ organiza- 
tion in this neighborhood has some 
radical literature which it is distrib- 
uting among. pro-Germans and social- 
ists.” 
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tOWA SEED COMPANY 
30 Des Moines, lowa 





Hand-Picked Seed Corn 


Nabbed and shelled, white, lowa grown, here two 
years, St, Chas. White, 90-day Bloody Butch and 
Calico. All suitable for northern. seed, as they ma- 
ture in 90 to110 days. We also have a jarge white 
corn suitable for planting farther south. Above seed 
germinates 92 to 97%. 5.00 ner bu. Black Amber 
Cane at $4.00 per bu. Prices f. 0. b, here. Write for 
ASHER ADAMS, Osage City, Kaneas. 





sam ples. 


Select White Seed Corn For Sale 


This ia the Stiver Mine-corn, and was planted be- 
tween May i4th and 18th. The field of corn was out 
of danger of frost on September 2th. I bave given 
this seed corn the germ test and then the Rag Dolt 
test. All the corn I offer for seed tested 100 per cent. 
After a four days’ test by the County Agriculturist, 
he gave 96 per cent germination. Bank a 
given {f reqnired.: Price. €10,00 per bushel, f 
Onawa, Address T. SKEVINGTON, Onawa, lowe. 


For Sale—St. Charles White Corn 


Red cob, early,,medtam size ear. Guaranteed 
germination test 90% to 95%. Also some good yellow 
dent corn and 90-day. Expresa or freight.. Send 
check or draft. Order early. Sacks free, 

G. R. PRICK, 610 E. Grove St,, Sicoesinanem, In, 


Selected Seed Corn 


Early Reid’s, 90-day yellow and white, and early 
Silver Mine, {in crates. Ten days’ trial. 90% germ- 
ination. $10 per bushel, money with order. W.C. 
BRYANT, Kirkwood, Ill, or R. D. HARRISON, 
Princeton, Ill. 


SEED CORN 


We offer a choice lot of early maturing Reid's Yel- 
low Dent seed corn at $7.50 per bu., either ear or 
shelled, on ten days approval. Your money's worth 
or your money back. 

©. Bakehouse & Son, 


Get Your Seed Corn Now 











Sigourney, fa. 





We have 1916 corn. New corn not fit for 
seed. Don't walt. Get lil mow, 
AYE BROS., Box2, BLAIR, NEB. 


“seed Corn Center of the World,” 


EARLY SEED CORN Southern Minnesota grown. 

Also clean clover and timo- 
thy seed. Grimm alfalfa, field.seeda of all kinds. 
Ask for prices on what you need. DAVIS SEED 
Co., De pt. W, St. Peter, Minn. 








GENUINE GRIMM ALFAFA SEED 


Free from foul seed. 40c per pound. Prepaid by 
mall or express. HANS CALLSEN, Lily, South 





Dakota. Route 2, Box 7. 

CANE SEE BLACK AMBER, 7.50 per hun- 
dred ibs. Sacks furnished. Sample 

on L reque st. C laude ] P addoc k, Oberlin, Kansas, 








~@00D recleaned, not irrigated 
ALFA seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


- 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 


dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








On Rural Routes 


The dean of a college for women 
said that the girls who made the best 
wives for farmers were not the girls 
who were born and reared on the farm, 


but girls who were born and reared in 
town, and who went on the farm with 
their farmer husbands, determined to 
make good and help the farmer. 

Girls who have known the pinch of 
buying everything on a small income 
in town, or, if the income is large, girls 
who are ignorant of the labor needed 
to produce, attack the farm as a prob- 
lem, full of surprises and potential 
profits. They love the farm home as 
the bountiful giver of home comforts 
and home pleasures, ag the birthplace 
of the family—the home—to be beau- 
tified and cherished. 

Women who love the farm will not 
submit to the farm looking run down. 
The farm represents them; they make 
it “put the best foot foremost.” 

We all know there are conditions 
on the farm which are hard to endure. 
Some of these conditions can be 
changed. If women were half as deter- 
mined not to endure the conditions 
which are hard as some of them are 
not to endure the farm, the country 
would be dotted with ideal homes. One 
of the hardest features of farm living 
is the long hours. These are not al- 
ways necessary. Business houses might 
have a scattering trade until midnight, 
but they observe closing hours. So can 
the farmer. The man who will by 
himself keep himself to working hours, 
and quit his work for his own good on 
schedule time, is exceptional. All the 
farmers need the help of their wives 
to stimulate a determination to short- 
en the working day to not more than 
twelve hours as a rule. 

The shorter working day has time 
and again shown more actual work 
done in twelve than in sixteen hours. 
The reason college girls will average 
better farm wives is because they have 
broader vision; they see the farm as a 
home place, and not a temporary stop- 
ping place. They take the time to 
beautify the farm; they lean back and 
enjoy. 





The Service Star 


Mothers of soldier boys are wearing 
a service flag in miniature—a blue 
star against a white background, bor- 
dered with red, in enamel or on a bit 
of ribbon. A soldier pointed to the 
flag we were wearing, and said: 

“IT wonder if my mother is wearing a 
service flag for me. I wonder if she 
has one in the window.” 

Since these pins and ribbons are on 
sale at the cantonments as well as in 
the stores, it is not hard to get one; 
but the blue star is not the only star 
in use, In the west, silver stars are 
now being used on service flags to 
designate soldiers who have seen serv- 
ice in France and have been ordered 
home. There is also the gold star— 
in honor of the soldier who has given 
his life for his country. 


Making a Cook Book 


If housekeepers do not know how 
to cook nowadays, it truly is not the 
fault of Uncle Sam. Every household 
is receiving recipes, leaflets and bul- 
letins. One can hardly pick up a paper 
without facing directions for using 
wheat substitutes; the advertisements 
flaunt recipes at every turn. Among 
them all, some are better than others; 
some tickle the family palate more 
than others; s‘me seem economical; 
but for the amount made from the 
recipe they are really extravagant. 

Housekeepers will benefit by assort- 
ing their recipes, and making a codk 
book of those which especially please 
them. We could have winter recipes, 
for use when eggs are scarce, or the 
cow is dry, and summer recipes, when 
Wwe can use eggs or milk with a free 
hand. A good plan is to paste the re- 
cipe on a card, and mark on the back 
the amount it makes, whether or not 
it is satisfying, and a good companion 
dish, When several recipes for the 
same article have been tried, choose 








the best and write it down in your 
cook book. 

The eggless, milkless, wheatless 
cakes are all right if eaten in com- 
binations which give sufficient food 
values, but we must remember that the 
function of food is to feed, and not 
merely to fill the empty stomach. The 
recipes worth putting down in the 1918 
family cook book are those which offer 
the best food values at the least cost 
of time and energy. 





Questions for Discussion 


The Food Administration prepared 
for the Literary Digest an article spe- 
cially planned for high school discus- 
sion. The questions submitted for dis- 
cussion by the students could well be 
put into the programs of country clubs 
or form the basis for a patriotic even- 
ing, The following paragraphs are 
especially emphasized: 


“If you waste food, that amount of 
food is simply subtracted from the 
world’s supply—subtracted and lost as 
a weapon for winning the war. He 
who knowingly wastes food in this 
country today is no better a patriot 
than if he destroyed guns and ammu- 
nition. And he who wastes food that 
might be shipped to the allies is re- 
sponsible for the death of those sol- 
diers or women and children who 
might have been kept alive by that 
food. 

“Now, this country has at its dis- 
posal just so mdny tons of wheat, 
meat, fats and sugar—just so many 
and no more. Out of this quantity the 
amount that can be shipped to the al- 
lies and to our own soldiers depends 
upon how much of that wheat, meat, 
fats and sugar we as a nation can keep 
from using. Every bit we don’t use 
means that much extra that they can 
use, and the way to accomplish this is 





for us to make use of foods other than 
those needed for shipment—in short, 
to substitute. 

“The scheme for special days for 
saving makes for system. It is just as 
if every Tuesday, Wednesday and Sat- 
urday the whole nation were sitting 
down at one big dining-table together, 
all united in the single endeavor to 
help win the war. Is your family at 
that table?” 

The questions for discussion are: 

“1. What examples of food waste 
have you seen yourself? How could 
they have been avoided? 

“2. When a pound of food is wasted 
in this country, who may suffer in 
consequence? Why? 

“3. Write from memory the table 
showing what foods the soldiers need, 
and what foods this country may use 
in their place. 

“4. How many wheatless meals a 
week does your family ordinarily 
have? To what extent has your fam- 
ily increased the number of wheatless 
and meatless meals per week since 
this country entered the war? 


A Man’s Duty 


The woman who stands beside her man 
to urge him on to victory over self and 
over the enemy is heroic in his eyes, and 
the memory of her courage, of her under- 
standing and sympathy, will go with him 
even unto death. 

A woman can make or break the man 
who loves her, and women are doing it all 
the time, says George FE. Cook, in the 
Mother’s Magazine. The men they make 
are the men who are encouraged and 
helped to do their duty as they see it. The 
men they break are the men whose right 
to fulfill their duty is denied them or in- 
terfered with. 

Just as the greatest pleasure in life is 
the satisfaction in duty well done, so 
there is no greater joy possible to a wo- 
man than the knowledge that she has 
helped the man she loves, in the supreme 
test, not to falter, but to do what he 
knows to be his duty. 

And the reason why no punishment is 
named in the category of crimes for the 
modern Jeezbel who effects the distortion 
of a man’s sense of duty is because the 
penalty always fits the crime. 

That there are not many thousands 
more suicides among women is accounted 
for by the fact that few will ever admit 
that they are responsible for any other 
than a helpful influence. 











SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Spotty the Turtle Wins a Race 


On the holiday of all the little Meadow 
folk, Peter Rabbit, Reddy Fox and Billy 
Mink were going to have a race. Just as 
they were about to start, Spotty the Tur- 
tle appears, and in fun they agree he 
shall be in it. So off they go! 

Away went Peter Rabbit with great, big 
jumps. After him went Billy Mink, so fast 
that he was just a little brown streak 
going thru the tall grass, and side by side 
with him ran Reddy Fox. Now, just as 
they started, Spotty the Turtle reached 
up and grabbed the long hair on the end 
of Reddy's big tail. Of course, Reddy 
couldn’t have stopped to shake him off, 
because Peter Rabbit and Billy Mink were 
running so fast that he had to run his 
very best to keep up with them. But he 
didn't even know that Spotty the Turtle 
was there. You see, Spotty is not very 
heavy, and Reddy Fox was so excited that 
he did not notice that his big tail was 
heavier than usual. 

The Merry Little Breezes flew along, 
too, to see that the race was fair. Peter 
Rabbit went with great, big jumps. When- 
ever he came to a little bush, he jumped 
right over it, for Peter Rabbit’s legs are 
long and meant for jumping. Billy Mink 
is so slim that he slipped between the 
bushes and thru the long grass like a lit- 
tle brown streak. Reddy Fox, who is big- 
ger than either Peter Rabbit or Billy 
Mink, had no trouble in keeping up with 
them. Not one of them noticed that 
Spotty the Turtle was hanging fast to 
the end of Reddy’s tail. 

Now, just at the foot of the little hill 
on which the big hickory tree grew was a 
little pond. It wasn’t very wide, but it 
was quite long. Billy Mink remembered 
this pond, and he chuckled to himself as 
he raced along, for he knew that Peter 
Rabbit couldn’t swim, and he knew that 
Reddy Fox doesh’t like the water, so 
therefore both would have to run around 
it. He himself can swim even faster than 
he can run. The more he thought of this, 
the more foolish it seemed that he should 
hurry so on such a warm day. “For,” 
said Billy Mink to himself, “even if they 





reach the pond first, they will have to 
run around it, while I can swim across it 
and cool off while I am swimming. I will 
surely get there first.” So Billy Mink ran 
slower and slower, and pretty soon he had 
dropped behind. 

Mr. Sun, round and red, looking down, 
smiled and smiled to see the race. The 
more he smiled the warmer it grew. Now 
Peter Rabbit had a thick gray coat and 
Reddy Fox had a thick red coat, and they 
both began to get very, very warm, Peter 
Rabbit did not make such long jumps as 
when he first started. Reddy Fox began 
to feel very thirsty, and his tongue hung 
out. Now that Billy Mink was behind 
them, they thought they did not need to 
hurry so. 

Peter Rabbit reached the little pond 
first. He had not thought of that pond 
when he agreed to enter the race. He 
stopped right on the edge of it and sat up 
on his hind legs. Right across he could 
see the big hickory tree, so near and yet 
so far, for he knew that he must run 
around the pond and then back again— 
and it was a long, long way. In just a mo- 
ment, Reddy Fox ran out of the bushes, 
and Reddy felt very much as Peter Rab- 
bit did. Way, way behind was Billy Mink, 
trotting along comfortably, and chuckling 
to himself. Peter Rabbit looked at Reddy 
Fox in dismay, and Reddy Fox looked at 
Peter Rabbit in dismay. Then they both 
looked at Billy Mink, and remembered 
that Billy Mink could swim right across. 

Then -off Peter Rabbit started as fast 
as he could go, around the pound one way, 
and Reddy Fox started around the pond 
the other way. They were so excited’ that. 
neither noticed a little splash in the pond. 
That was Spotty the Turtle, who had let 
go of Reddy’s tail and now was swimming 
across the pond, for you know that Spotty 
is a splendid swimmer. Only once or 
twice he stuck his little black nose up to 
get some air. The rest of the time he 
swam under water, and no one but the 
Merry Little Breezes saw him. Right 
across he swam, and climbed up the bank 
right under the big hickory tree. 

(Continued next week) 
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| Fashion Department 








The patterns we Offer are gu arantee 
and allow all seams. 10 cents each, post perfectly 
by number and give size or age. Write plas Order 
be sure and sign your name and address !#!0lyand 

Owing to limited space it fs not pousible te 
illustrate more than @ few of the very or ww 
designs that come out each month. We neiu) Dew 
arrangements to supply Our readers with ah Made 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 Practical ¢ — 
garments for ladies. mis ees and children, whee of 
be very easily made at home. The latest K- 
this quarterly fashion book will be 
address in the United States upon rece 

Special book on embrofdery patterns, ‘Emb 
for Every Woman,” {llustra ting 200 designs weltany 
scribing how stitches are to be worked prlenn de. 
copy, postpald. * DYICE Se Der 








AdGress all orders to Pattern Depart 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. DATEMent Of Wal. 
== 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE sy THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER, 





No. &728—Ladies’ Kimono Waist—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust mea- 
sure. The waist buttons at center-back, 


and the neck is cut square at the front. 

No. 87683—Children’s One-Piece Pajamas 

Cut _ in sizes small, medium and large. 
The Empire waist line is formed by run- 
ning a ribbon thru a wide casing. 

No. 8734—Ladies’ Two-Gored Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure. The front gore fits smoothly, 
and the back gore is gathered at the 
slightly raised waist line. / 

No. 8751—Girls’ One-Piece Sectional 
Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. The one-piece dress closes at the 
back from the neck to the trimming band, 
and the upper part of the dress is made 
of plaid gingham, giving the effect of @ 
yoke. 

No. 8757—Misses’ or Small Women’s 
Dress—Cut in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. 
The over-blouse slips over the head, and 
the skirt is in one piece. 


The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 


“MODERN KNITTING.” 


Now ready for our readers, a splendid 
book on knitting, giving full instructions; 
contains twenty-four pages, fully  illus- 
trated. May be ordered thru the Pattern 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, for 16 
cents. 


The “Hoover” Cook Book 


The new ‘‘Hoover” Cook Book contains 
hundreds of tested recipes that combine 
deliciousness with economy and high fo 
value. Every woman has several suc 
favorite recipes. The ‘“‘Hoover” contains 
dozens and dozens of others just as en of 
—140 pages, 6x9 inches, crammed full. ae 
erything is fully indexed and access) 
for instant reference, Directions are eet 
and unmistakable, easy to follow, an 
safe to use. ; 

An ambitious housewife, who is 4 splen- 
did cook and a student of household eo 
ciency, says of it: ‘I have a shelf tual ¢ 
cook books, big and little, but I find t ; 
new ‘Hoover’ better than all the rest pu 
together.”’ ana 

The conservation of food is a Smaps 
duty, no less than increased production. 
The ‘new “Hoover” Cook Book shoul v, 
in every kitchen. Price, 50 cents per ees 
postpaid. Address all orders to arm 
and Homes Department, Wallaees a 
er, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
y were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
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The Rich Young Ruler 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 


for May 5, 1918. Mark, 10:1-31; print- 
ed, Mark, 10:17-27.) 

“And as he was going forth into the 
way, there ran one to him, and 
kneeled to him, and asked him, Good 
Teacher, what shall I do that I may 


inherit eterna) life? (18) And Jesus 
said unto him, Why callest thou me 
good? none is ; good save one, even God. 
(19) Thou knowest the Commandments, 
Do not kill, Do not commit adultery, 
Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, 


Do not defraud, Honor thy father and 
mother. (20) And he said unto him, 
Teacher, all these things have I ob- 


served from my youth. (21) And Jesus 
looking upon him loved him, and said 
unto him, One thing thou lackest; go, 
sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven: and come and follow me. 
(22) But his countenance fell at the 
saying, and he went away sorrowful: 


for he was one that had great posses- 
sions. (23) And Jesus looked around 
about, and saith unto his disciples, 


How hardly shall they that have. rich- 
es enter into the kingdom of God! (24) 
And the disciples were amazed at his 
words. But Jesus answereth again, 
and saith unto them, Children, how 
hard is it for them that trust in riches 
to enter into the kingdom of God! (25) 
It is easier for a camel to go through 
a needle’s eye than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God. (26) 
And they were astonished exceedingly, 


saying unto him, Then who can be 
saved? (27) Jesus looking upon them 
saith, With men it is impossible, but 
not with God; for all things are pos- 
sible with God.” 

Fresh from the embraces of little 
children whose mothers had brought 
them to Him for His blessing, fresh 
also from rebuking His disciples for 


mothers to bring their 
starts out once more 


forbidding these 
children, Jesus 


with the disciples on His journey to 
Jerusalem. And then a most surprising 
thing happens. A man came running 
after Him, and, kneeling down before 
Him, said: “Good Teacher, what shall 


I do that [ may inherit eternal life?” 
It would not have been so surprising 
had not Luké told us that this young 
man was a “ruler,” presumably of the 
Synagogue; presumably, therefore, a 


Strict Pharisee, and consequently of a 
class which were daily dogging the 
Master’s footsteps, plying Him with 


questions in order that they might find 
s0me good reason for putting Him to 
death, which they did a very short 
time afterw: irds. 

It was very surprising that a man of 
this class should thus publicly, ‘before 
the others of his class, run after and 
kneel to Jesus. The surprise is great- 
er as we learn from the sequel that he 
was rich. He had great possessions. He 

Was therefore, in all probability, a man 
of wide learning, of cultivated tastes 
and fine manners, in the very highest 


j il rr . 
Social position. That he should do this 
in di fiance of the public opinion of his 
Class, in this open way, is @ surprise 


Indeed. In his addressing the Master, 


oy uses a form of salutation which 

sands out alone in the Seriptures and 
the r . 

in the records of Jew ish literature. He 

Says, “Good Te 


acher, 


evidently with 
the e empha sis on the 


pe ood.” He evi- 


dent ly regarded Jesus not as a Divine 
being—in api few even of His dis- 
a S = 8 — t ealiz d this, and none of 
H i Dut for a short time previously. 
® regards Jesus as a supremely good 
man, a teacher of wonderful sanctity 
8 personal holiness, and he imagines 
sa Fagg holy man would tell just 
> Obtained such holiness, he 

Could be holy likewise. 


pect 101) 
a oe , looking at him intently, 
Don't ms oe callest thou me good?” 
God? A a now the sre is none good but 
will 41 aH npc ‘refore it is not to man’s 
ded “~ : ve must bow, or man’s teach- 
and at we mus st turn, but to the will 
fo teaching of God Himself. There- 
ro ty says: You know, do you not, 

is the will of God as revealed to 








Moses on Mount Sinai? Jesus here re- 
proves and exposes the folly—common 
in all ages, especially among the wo- 
men folks—as man-worship, or preach- 
er-worship, the idolatry of the mes- 
senger instead of the source of the 
message. Jesus does not here deny 
that He is divine. He puts the ques- 
tion to this young man really to con- 
vince him that He is divine, by reveal- 
ing to him the exceeding length, depth 
and breadth of the divine command- 
ment, not as he had understood it here- 
tofore in its outward letter, but in its 
inward spirit. Jesus is not ready as yet 
to claim divinity until first He has re- 
vealed to this young man something of 
his own heart, utterly unsuspected be- 
fore. 

Then the young man says, and with 
truth from his standpoint, ‘All these 
things have I done from my youth up.” 
He was no murderer, no adulterer; he 
had been honest in his dealings; he 
had told the truth about his neighbors; 
he had shown filial respect to his fath- 
er and mother, and was regarded, no 
doubt, as a model youmg man. He 
therefore says, “What lack I yet?” And 
we afe told that Jesus, looking upon 
him intently and earnestly, loved him. 
He was no enemy like the seribes and 
Pharisees of his class. He had noble 
aspirations; he was an _ ingenuous, 
open-hearted, sincere man; he was not 
afraid of doing something not in good 
form by running after the new Rabbi 
and kneeling to Him. No wonder that 
Jesus loved him. He saw the possibili- 
ties in that young man. He saw also 
the obstacles in his way; saw how dif- 
ficult it would be for him, as a man of 
wealth and social position, to follow 
Jesus, to be a disciple of His, and re- 
ceive his instructions from Him. He 
saw clearly this young man’s error in 
supposing that with the doing of any 
good thing, no matter how hard and 


costly, he could have a right to eter- 
nal life; that with him, as with all 


others, there must be obedience, an en- 
tire giving up of the human will to do 
the will of the Master; and the partic- 
ular thing that was hard to give up in 
this young man’s case was his wealth, 
his position, his surroundings. The 
only safety for him was with the Mas- 
ter day by day, and so Jesus said: If 
thou wilt be perfect, “Go, sell what 
thou hast, and give to the poor,” thus 
showing that thou dost fulfill the spirit 
of the law and lovest thy neighbor as 
thyself; then come and follow me as 
one of my chosen band, as I go up to 
Jerusalem and give up my life for the 
salvation of my people. 

The young man was thunderstruck. 
Much as he admired Jesus, he was nof 
willing to cast in his lot with Him. It 
was a most terrible surprise, a sen- 
tence of death to the life that he has 
been living. And so he, who kneeled 
with countenance full of expectation, 
rose from his knees with a clouded 
countenance and walked slowly away, 
not in anger, but in deepest sorrow. 
And Jesus looked at him with sorrow; 
he could not give up his great posses- 
sions; he felt itthat he could not, at 
least then, give up his social position, 
and Jesus, looking around at His dis- 
ciples, who in silence beheld it all, said, 
“How hardly shall they that have rich- 
es enter into the kingdom of Ged?” 
And His disciples were almost as much 
astonished at this as the young ruler 
was. And, seeing their astonishment, 
Jesus used the tender word, “Children” 
—equivalent to “Beloved”—“How hard 
is it for them that trust in riches to 
enter the kingdom of God,” thus defin- 
ing more clearly what He meant when 
He said, “How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God?” For it is not riches that bar the 
way into the kingdom, but trust in 
riches for all life’s blessings; and so 
He quotes a parable common among 
the Jews at that time: “It is easier for 
a camel to go through a needle’s eye 
than for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom of God,” stating the impossible 
thing as the best method of expressing 
a difficult thing. This is not to be 
taken literally—few proverbs are—but 
as a striking way of presenting a mat- 





ter of exceeding difficulty. Possibly 
taking the proverb literally instead of 
in its real meaning, they were aston- 
ished out of measure, and commenced 
to whisper ainong themselves, “If this 
is true, how then is it possible for any 
man to be saved?” And Jesus looking 
upon them, said, “Wit men it is im- 
possible, but not with God, for all 
things are possible with God.” That is, 
things that seem impossible to man 
are possible with God. The grace of 
God makes things possible which oth- 
erwise would be impossible. 

And then Peter, always the first to 
talk, and not always talking to the best 
purpose, puffed up with pride that they 
at least had given up everything, an- 
swers: We have left all and followed 
Thee. What shall we have therefor? 
Some may s-y fhat it was not very 
much that the apostles had to give up; 
that Peter need not have taken on such 
airs about that. They had, however, 
given up their all, and it was quite as 
difficult for Peter and John to give up 
their ship, and Matthew to give up the 
business of a tax-gatherer, as it is for 
other men to give up their hundreds 
or thousands or millions. And Jesus 
recognized their self-sacrifice and said, 
“Verily I say unto you, there is no man 
that hath left house, brethren or sis- 
ters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my sake and for 
the gospel’s sake (just what He had 
required this young ruler to give up), 
but that he shall receive a hundredfold 
more in this time—houses and breth- 
ren and sisters and mothers and chil- 
dren, and lands, with persecutions, and 
in the world to come eternal life.” Let 
us not take these words of Jesus too 
literally, nor suppose that because a 
man had left a house to follow the 
Master, he would have a_ hundred 
houses as a reward for following; nor 
because he had sacrificed a thousand 
dollars ‘he would have a hundred thou- 
sand dollars given him. That is not 
what Jesus meant at all. He evidently 
meant that in following Him, in His 
friendship, in the friendship of His dis- 
ciples, in the fellowship of God’s peo- 
ple, he would have a hundredfold more 
blessedness than he would have in the 


worldly wealth and the associations 
with the ungodly which he was re- 
quired to give up. That in the real 


blessings of life he would have a hun- 
dredfold more satisfaction than money 
could give him in ungodly relation- 
ships; or, putting it in another way, 
that the gospel of Christ would give a 
hundredfold more of the things that 
are really worth living for than he 
could get without fellowship with Him 
and in fellowship witli the ungodly. 
And then He adds sorrowfully: “Many 
that are first shall be last, and the last 
first,” a very common saying with Him 
under similar circumstances. Many 
that you expect to give up, or that ap- 
pear to have given up and made sacri- 
fices for Christ have really made none, 
and many that you would not expect 
really make the greater sacrifices. This 
evidently was something of a rebuke 
to Peter, who seemed disposed to boast 
on his part and the part of the dis- 
ciples that they had given up all, and 
yet one of whom betrayed Jesus, and 
all, for a time, forsook Him. 

What was the future of this 
young ruler? We do not know. Ob- 
serve that Jesus’ treatment of him was 
strikingly like that of Nicodemus. In 
fact, they belonged to the same class; 
both were looking for salvation by good 
works, and the great object of Jesus 
was to impress upon them that it was 
not by good works, but by giving up 
their own will and submitting to the 
Divine will that they were to obtain 
eternal life. 
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HOOVER COOK BOOK. 

New 140-page book full of recipes for 
appetizing and economical dishes. Worth 
its cost every day to the careful house- 
wife and ambitious cook. Only 50 cents, 
postpaid, Address all orders to Hearts 
and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, lowa, 


Cleaning-Up Time 


The garbage can, sinks, drains, 
closets, cesspools, all foul-smelling 
and disease-breeding places need 
attention. Get out the sprinkling 
can and make a liberal use of Dr. 
Hess Dipand Disinfectant. Do this 
regularly to establish health con- 
ditions—to destroy disease germs 
and purify the air. There is no 
better way to avoid contagious 
diseases. Use it also about the 
poultry house, pig pen and stables. 
One gallon makes 100 gallons of 
disinfectant. GUARANTEED. 


r. HESS & CLARK 


Ashland Ohio 

















Bovee’s 
Pipeless Furnaces 


Qe es herd With only one register to 
put in. 


woth 





7 Bovee’s Central 

‘ Meating Furnaces 

can use one Or More extra 

runs when necessary. 
Bovee’s Kegular 
Piped Furnaces 

with piping to each room 

when desired. 

Bovee’s Horizontal 

Furnaces 

with doors 16x16 in., burn 

44-foot wood or soft coal. 

A First Class, High Grade 
Pipeless Furnace 

that will heat a four to 

six room cottage, 

$69.00 
for immediate orders. 


Sold at Manufacturer's Prices 
Write us for catalog 
BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
95 W. 8th St., Waterloo, lowa 


























Your Enemy Is Here 


The deadly, disease-spreading housefly, 
with his alarmingly growing army, is here 

or the summer, From the outhouse, 
barrel and dead carcass, he 1s bringing 
sorrow and suffering to thousands of 
homes. Defend yow home by shooting HOFSTRA! 
Guaranteed to kill Flies, many Garden Bugs, 
Mites, Roaches, Ants, Fleas, Bed Bugs, Mosquitoes. 


Loaded Metal Gan with big 
ile box of HOF 
TRA if you sen ~ : 


slop 






name and address 
of your dealer and 5 friend 





ay "e, and 50c. Delivery Prepaid. 
4 se. HOFSTRA MFG. CO., 
Ke 4 “S399 Magales, Tulsa, Okie. 














placed anywhere, ate 
tracts and kills ail 
flies. Neat, clean, ore 
namental, convenient 
cheap. Lasts ali 
season, Made of 
metal,can’t spill or tip 
Over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective, 
: Sold bydealers, or 6 sent 
f express prepaid for $1 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BINDER TWINE 


FACTORY TO FARM—80th year. Free sample. 
AUGUST POST, Box 55, Moulton, lowa 






DAISY a KILLE! 








Please mention this paper when writing. 













stove 







and let us show you what you can save 
on that new range—or any other style 
heater or furnace, 
manufacturers and economize. 
saved mitlions of dollars for stove buyers. We 
cash or easy payments—positive guarantee. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan 







Deal direct with 
Getting ““A K eee Direct to You” has 

freight—quick a gee 
Ask tor Catalog No. 4 
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How Much Grain for Hogs 





on Forage 


By W. J. 


In a few weeks the spring pigs will 
be separated from their mothers and 
started on feed by themselves. Some 
of the shotes will be confined to small 
pens and kept there until they go to 
market; others will be fed on pastures. 
Some will be pushed for an early mar- 
ket; others will be fed a small amount, 
and will not be heavy enough or fat 
enough for market until a year old or 
more. Some pigs will get corn, corn, 
corn, with possibly a minimum quan- 
tity of other feed, while the others re- 
ceive all of the feeds needed to make 
rapid, economical gains and keep them 
thrifty thruout the season. 

Should the pigs be pushed for mar- 
ket where forage is available? No one 
will fit all conditions. If all 
hogs were fed to the limit, then there 
would be a glutted market for a few 
months and a scarcity of hogs during 
other seasons. Then, too, the amount 
and value cf feed on hand and the cost 
of different feeds at various times dur- 
ing the season is of importance when 
answering such a question as one per- 
taining to the amount of grain to be 
used in connection with forage crops. 
We also find that the kind of ration 
fed in addition to the pasture should 
be taken into consideration when of- 
fering a solution. 

Pigs which are full fed on pasture 
should have some nitrogenous feed, 
such as tankage, skim-milk, peanut 
meal, oil meal, or middlings, in addi- 
tion to corn or corn by-products, if 
they are used. When the pig is fed 
a limited corn ration, such as two or 
three pounds daily per 100 pounds in 
weight, it is able to balance the ration 
with forage, but if the heavy grain al- 
lowance is given, either hand fed or 
self fed, the capacity for forage is re- 
duced, and as a result a balanced ra- 
tion is not secured unless some high- 
protein or nitrogenous feed is fed in 
conjunction with corn. The “unbal- 
anced” ration is never satisfactory, 
either from the health of the hog or 
the returns from the enterprise, both 
of which go nearly hand in hand. 

Some men try a no-grain ration dur- 
ing the summer, but generally regret 
it at the end of the season. At the IIli- 
nois experiment station, two bunches 
of hogs were carried during the sum- 
mer of 1917 without grain. One lot 
had alfalfa pasture, and the other an 
equal area of rape. Between June 11th 
and August 20th they received no feed 
other than forage, from which the pigs 
on alfalfa made a total gain per pig of 
3% pounds, and those on rape gained 


answer 





1% pounds each in the seventy: days, 


CARMICHAEL 


not counting the two pigs which died 
of starvation during that period. The 
pigs which survived were all very thin 
and weak, but responded fairly well to 
corn and tankage after the period of 
restricted diet. They were, however, 
so weak that they would probably have 
been unable to withstand the attack 
of any disease. 

Hogs fed one and one-half and three 
pounds of corn (no tankage) per 100 
pounds of live weight daily (or 14% and 
3 per cent rations) came thru the sum- 
mer in good shape, and required more 
corn but less supplementary feed than 
did the full-fed hogs. During the pas- 
ture season, the self-fed hogs (corn 
and tankage) produced 69.4 per cent 
more pork on 16.7 per cent greater feed 
consumption per 100 pounds of in- 
crease than those receiving the 3 per 
cent corn ration. The 3 per cent hogs 
produced 90.3 per cent more pork on 
8.4 per cent less feed per 100 pounds 
of gain than those getting the 1% per 
cent corn ration. On October 15th, or 
at the end of the pasture season, the 
tests showed the results as given in 
Table 1, all lots having been equiva- 
lent at the outset. 


TABLE 1. 
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of g steeeees 317 | 346 
*333 pounds of corn and 37 pounds 
of tankage. 
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After the forage season was over, all 
bunches received corn and tankage, 
and were carried on to 225 pounds in 
weight. This was attained November 
5th by the self-fed hogs, December 17th 
by the 3 per cent bunches, and January 
28th by the 1% per cent hogs. At the 
time of marketing, or at 225 pounds, 
in addition to having used the same 
area of forage in each case, the 1% per 
cent hogs had consumed 491 pounds of 
feed for each 100 pounds of gain, 
whereas the 3 per cent bunches had 
used but 418 pounds and the self-fed 
hogs only 404 pounds for a like in- 
crease. For the entire feeding period, 
or from 45 pounds to 225 pounds in 
weight per pig, the bunches receiving 
the 3 per cent corn ration used less 
tankage (12 pounds) per 100 pounds of 
gain than either the 1% per cent hogs, 


TABLE 3. 
GROWING PIGS ON VARIOUS FORAGES, WITH DIFFERENT QUAN- 


TITIES OF GRAIN—45 to 225 POUNDS. 
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1 8 | Sweet clover, | Corn and tank-|_ 
| seeded April, | age in self- 
| 1917, % acre.| feeder....... 
2 | 16 | Field peas and 
| oats, rape and 
| | soy beans Corn, 114 pr.ct 
3 | 16 | Field peas and 
| oats, rape and 
soy beans Corn, 3 pr.ct... 
5 | 8&8 | Rape, % acre..! Corn, 1% pr.ct. 
6 | & | Rape, % acre..| Corn, 3 pr.ct... 
7 | 8 | Rape, % acre..! Corn and tank- 
age in self- 
| | feeder....... 
9 | 8 | Alfalfa, % acre! Corn, 1% pr.ct. 
10} 8 | Alfalfa, % acre! Corn, 3 pr.ct... 
11} 8 | Alfalfa, 4% acre! Corn and tank- 
age in self- 
| feeder....... 
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Hay removed 
8,700 pounds; Lot 11, 3,480 pounds. 


per acre—Lot 1, 2,200 pounds; Lot 9, 2,140 pounds; Lot 10, 
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DovcLas Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


Wheat Middlings . 
Alfalfa Meal .. . 
Tankage ..... 
Ris: » ©) \s..0. w. 0% 


time. 


is considered remarkably good. 


of a year. 
pleased to recommend your 
Gluten Feed to any one who is 
interested in its use. 


Very truly yours, 










- 
Now—more than ever before, 
Food) to live stock. 


It is both patriotic and profitable. 


DOUGLAS COMPANY, 


No Whole Grains in This Succesful Hog Feed 


Read and Figure on 


Douglas Corn Gluten Feed 


to Substitute Corn 


Replying to your favor of December 31st in regard to my method of 
feeding your Gluten Feed, and tie results obtained, will say I have been feeding the 
Gluten to our Serum hogs for about six months. 
balanced ration composed of the following feeds in proportions named. 


Douglas Corn Gluten Feed 


The results have been highly satisfactory so far, Of course you understand that it js 
very hard to make any very great gains on hogs while they are going thru the treatment 
which they have to undergo in the production of serum. 
treatment is sure to throw them off their feed for several days and usually by the time 
they are fully recovered from the effects of Hypering, they are ready for the first bleed- 
ing and apt to be pretty groggy for a day or two afterwards. 
seven days for three bleedings, then wait seven days before killing. 

I have made a number of tests on the amount of weight they would gain during this 
The smallest gain I have ever found on any bunch was sixteen and two-thirds 
pounds, and the largest gain was thirty-five pounds per head in thirty-five days, which 


As we are handling from six to eight thousand hogs per year in our serum businégsg 
you will readily see that such gains as these amount to a whole lot of inoney in the course 


I have full charge of the feeding for the Purity Biological laboratories, and will be 


a > ~ aan ~ ‘ 
it is wasteful to feed whole grains (Human 
Feed live stock feed only to live stock. 


Makers 
of the 
Best of Feed for All Kinds of Live Stock 


Sroux Ciry, IowA, Jan. 2, 1918, 






















I do not feed separately. I make a 


300 Pounds 
300 Pounds 
200 Pounds 

80 Pounds 
42,3 Pounds 


In the first place the Hypering 


We bleed them every 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





which used 24 pounds, or the self-fed 

hogs, which used about 36 pounds for 

each 100 pounds of increase in weight. 
Where there is a shortage of corn on 
hand in the spring, there is some ad- 

vantage in carrying the hogs on a 

light ration, so that more of the new 

crop can be used. This is of consider- 
able importance in the northern part 
of Illinois at this time, particularly in 
those sections which were the hardest 

hit by the frost last fall. Table No. 2 

shows the relative amounts of old and 

new corn used by the bunches, no new 
corn having been fed until the forage 
was gone, October 15th. 

TABLE 2. 

Relative amount of old and new corn 
required to carry pigs from 45 to 225 
pounds, when fed different amounts 
of grain during the summer. 
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Old corm ........ | 80.5 | 42.5 | 19.0 
New corn ........| 19.6 | 57.5 | 81.0 








Under most conditions it is prob- 
ably best to carry the hogs thru the 
summer on a heavy ration if not on a 
full feed. The early fall market is usu- 
ally better than in the winter, the risk 
from disease increases with the length 
of the feeding period, and the total 
amount of feed ultimately required to 
put the hog on the market is less with 
the heavy-fed bunches than with those 
receiving a light grain ration along 
with forage. 

Table No. 3 gives a more detailed 
account of some of the 1917 results at 
the Illinois station. 








Its new features 

- $ave you money. 
For years famous for de- 
pendability, great capacity 
and light running, the Ap- 
pleton now has new features 
which make it the biggest 
labor, time and money-sav- 
ing silo filler. Get the proof-- 
free catalog describes these 
provements. Write today. 

APPLETON MFG. CO. 

432 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 
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sanitation, easy cleaning and darabil 


e features of the Gelloway Sanitary 
ine the new and best advantages of all 
Se separators. Buy a Galloway and 
he best of all embodied i 
. Four big sizes at four low pri 
jize guaran to skim to 
goid on 180 milking test in your own 
‘ore you decide to keep it. 
Engines— Spreaders — Tractors 
Galt makes Engines, Spreaders, 
ractors and sells them direct, too, at low- 
est factory prices. Don't order any imple- 
ment until you get Galloway's factory price. 
- Write For FREE Book 
buying guide in 


t points the 
ll amount 


‘01 
1M. GALLOWAY CO., Box 223 
Waterloo, lowa 
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nation of rock shale and fron ore containing 
per cent metallic tron. ‘Toughest -stroeg. 
t le you ean buy. trong enough 
tons weight as they lay in the. 
wall. pecial tahape. “curv to 
make a true on lar wall 
ithout roughness 
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Junior No. 2. Light run- 
ning, easy cleaning, close 
skimming, durable. Guaran- 
teed a lifetime against de- 
fects in material and workmanship. 
Made also in five larger sizes up to No. 8 
shown here y 
J ost and 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL frore'by what c saves Snow inuse 
in cream, Postal brings Free catalog-folder and ‘‘direct-from- 
factory’’ offer. Buy from the manufacturer and save money. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2163 Marshall Blvd., CHICAGO 










Insure big crops every year. Don’t let 
crops drown out. Drain with 


> FARM DITCHER 

CIALLY craver 
TERRACER 
Ail-steel, reversible, adjustable. Cuts or cleans 
ditch down to4 ft.deep—any soil—does labor 
100 men. Write for free drainage book. F) 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co, 20 

Box 558 Owensboro, Ky. Model 20s 
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Please mention this paper when writing 
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THE DAIRY 


rs are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 








A Private Butter Business 

By selling his butter direct to a pro- 
fessional class of consumers in an IIli- 
nois city, J. F, Langin, of La Salle 
county, has developed a profitable out- 
Jet for his dairy product. The con- 
tract price if five cents a pound in ex- 
cess of current quotations for fancy 
creamery butter for Saturday of each 
week when the butter is delivered. 

Mr. Langin has made butter on the 
farm for years. He used to sell it at 
the grocery stores, and never was able 
to get even highest market quotations. 
The store-keeper’s argument that he 
had to make something for handling it 
seemed logical. Mr. Langin learned 
thru a friend, however, that his par- 
ticular butter was saved for a certain 
class of customers, and gold to them 
at an advanced price on account of 
its quality. 

This indicated to Mr.. Langin that 
there was a demand for the butter he 
made, He reasoned with himself that 
if a groceryman could sell it at a mar- 
gin, he could do the same thing him- 
self. No difficulty was experienced in 
getting customers for all the butter he 
could make 

In the first place, Mr. Langin select- 
ed his customers with some discretion. 
He secured a list of all the profes- 
sional men from a directory, and he 
approached these for regular patron- 
age. The method was to leave a small 
sample of his butter for trial when- 
ever he found a family that did not 
already have a regular butter man. He 
explained bricfly how precautions were 
taken to produce really good butter, 
and invited the patronage of each one 
if the sample was satisfactory. With 
éach sample he left his name and tele- 
phone number, 

These samples secured the business. 
When he took on a customer, he cut 
off that much from the amount that 
he furnished the store. Within a few 
months private customers were get- 
ting the entire production of his dairy. 
By confining his solicitation to a pro- 
fessional class, which included law- 
yers, physicians and persons similarly 
engaged, he built up a trade willing to 
pay a reasonable premium for a first- 
class product. 

Mr. Langin found customers with 
varying tastes. Some of those with 
whom he left samples said they liked 
the butter except that it was a bit too 
salty. For certain others it was not 
quite salty enough to satisfy their 
tastes. He started to cater to their 
appetites. One churning would be 
salted tor a certain group of custom- 
ers and the next churning for another 
group. It meant no extra work except 
in keeping the specially salted prints 
geparate from the others. 

Deliveries are made once a week, on 
Saturday afternoons. An automobile 
is used, and the trip usually is com- 
bined with some business in town. At 
churning time the butter is made into 
pound prints, that are neatly wrapped 
in parchment paper. These are then 
Placed in cartons, on which Mr. Lan- 
gin has some advertising matter 
printed. A week’s supply of butter 
takes up very little space in the car 
when in this form, and it is only a few 
hours from his cellar to the refriger- 
ator of his customer. 

There has been practically no loss 
from bad accounts, altho credit is 
€lven. Mr. Langin attributes the light 
loss to the class of customers to which 
he has catered, At the first of each 
month he mails each a statement. 
The customers pin their checks to 
these statements and mail them back 
to him for receipt. This system saves 
Considerable time in making collec- 
tions. It also saves time when deliver- 
ing, as he does not have to stop to col- 
lect and to make change. 

Private customers want just about 
SO much butter a week the year 
8round. To keep the trade, Mr. Langin 
had to arrange to keep his output near- 
ly uniform from month to month, win- 
ter and summer. He also found he 
could not contract for his entire out- 
put, as there is bound to be at times 
Some surplus or shortage. The sur- 
Plus has caused but little concern. It 
is sold at highest creamery prices to 





customers on his waiting list. If he 
has any extra butter, such customers 
get it, and if he does not have any sur- 
plus he does not have to violate a con- 
tract in not supplying them. 

Regular customers take approxi- 
mately eighty pounds of butter a week 
the year around. His average produc- 
tion is between eighty-five and ninety- 
five pounds a week. On the eighty 
pounds he realizes a 5-cent margin, 
which amounts to about $200 a year. 
By making the butter at home, Mr. 
Langin knows that he gets all of the 
fat there is in the milk. He figures’ he 
can afford to make it and deliver it 
for the expense of having it made at a 
creamery which is not convenient to 
his farm. 

More details in regard to Mr. Lan- 
gin’s process for making his butter will 
be published in a separate article in 
an early issue. 





The Milk Supply 


At the conference of the National 
Dairy Industry, held in Chicago, April 
12th and 13th, resolutions were passed 
requesting the Food Administration to 
make public announcement that for 
the present there is no longer need of 
curtailing the use of milk and milk 
products, but,, on the contrary, the 
consuming public should use so far as 
possible these essential foods. The 
resolutions also request that the boys 
in the army and navy shall be given 
butter instead of oleomargarine and 
other substitutes. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
quested to help promote such federal 
and state legislation as may be neces- 
sary to authorize and encourage the 
formation and operation of codperative 
associations of farmers, for the pur- 
pose of making codperative sales of 
farm products, to the end that there 
may be economy in production and in 
marketing, and in the elimination of 
unnecessary speculation, 


To Stop Sucking 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To keep a calf from sucking, I sug- 
gest that you take a piece of light 
board about six or seven inches long 
and about four or five inches wide. Cut 


a notch in this board, and place in the 
calf’s nose. I have tried this, and it 
proves successful every time. The 
illustration herewith shows how to cut 
the board. The edges around the hole 
must be nicely smoothed off. 

DELL B. FRY. 





Iowa. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a heifer that has a calf, but 
she has been sucking one of the other 
cows dry whenever she could get near 
her. My remedy was to put around the 
body of the heifer a surcingle with a 
ring on it; put a halter on the animal, 
and run a hedge stick between her 
front legs from the ring on the halter 
to the ring on the surcingle. The stick 
should be just long enough so that 
she can not stick her nose out to suck 
the other cow. This method does not 
bother the animal in eating at all. This 
heifer of mine has never been able to 
suck the other cow since I put this 
device on her. 

JOHN A. LARSON. 

Illinois. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I had a heifer that sucked, and also 
a cow that sucked herself. I bought a 
device that fastened into the nostrils 
and worked on a hinge, so that when 
the calf or cow tried to suck, this 
dropped down over the mouth so that 
the animal could not get hold of the 
teat. I was well satisfied with it. 

F. E. CLARKSON, 

Clinton County, Iowa. 




























IF COWS 
COULD TALK 


“Good morning, Mrs. Fawncoat. 





Le 


I hear that all the cows in 


the country are joining the ‘Win-the-War’ Club.” 


“Yes, Mrs. Starface; Secretary of Agriculture Houston says 
we must increase the production of butter-fat, and we cows have 


all promised to do our ‘bit. 


“There's one thing I-want to say right now,” spoke up Mrs. 
Black. “The farmers have got to back us up in this movement. I'm 
with the rest of you, heart and soul, but what chance have I| got ?” 


“Why, Mrs. Black, what's the matter? You havea fine, warm 
barn and plenty to eat and drink.” 


“Yes, | know; but what can I do as long as they use that old 


cream separator on the place? 


It never was any good, anyway, 


and now it wastes so much cream I'm just plain discouraged.” 


“Well, you're not so badly off as some cows, where they 
haven't any cream separator at all.” 


“I don't know about that. 


There's a lot of cream separators 


in this country that are only ‘excuses—not much better than 


none at all. 


I tell you, Mrs. Fawncoat, with butter at present 


prices and the people at Washington begging every one to save 
fat, it's almost a crime to waste butter-fat the way some of these 


farmers do.” 


“That's one thing I'm thankful for,” said Mrs. Fawncoat, 
“there’s no cream wasted’ on this farm. We have a De Laval 
Cream Separator, and everybody knows that the De Laval is the 


closest skimming machine. 


“Well,” said Mrs. Starface, “we never used a De Laval on our 


place until last fall, and supposed 


one separator was about as 


good as another; but, honest, the De Laval is the first cream 
separator we've ever had that gave us cows a square deal.” 


P.§ 


Of course your cows can’t talk—but if they could you’d never have a 
moment’s peace until you got a De Laval Cream Separator. 


Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash, or on such liberal 


terms as to save its own cost. See the local De 


val agent, or if 


you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
























merican 
Tile Silos 


BETTER THAN CEMENT 
CHEAPER THAN WOOD 


Built of curved, hollow, vitri- 
fied tile. Double wall—no 
freezing. Heavy reinforcing 
imbedded in oil-mixed cement. 
Everlasting — no upkeep. 


Winter Prices Still Open 


Save big money. Buy now at 
special winter prices. Ship 
early —don’t risk congested 
freight. Write today for New Catalog, 


W. W. COATES COMPANY 
(American Silo Suppiy Company) 
330 Traders Bidg. 
Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
Also Building 
Tile Block at‘ 
Below Wood 
Prices. 












Si 1S Midna 
Just drop usa postal or letter and 
we will send you acopy of this 
new book free and ¢ 
postpaid. Contains ¢. 
valuable facts and figures / 
whieh every silo buyer~4 
ought to have. Send today. 


S iivee} 
—the only silo having acid-proof lining |" iy Gg 
which prevents spoilage und freezing;— |,..77—> 
the only silo using absolutely clear lum- 
ber—no knots—no pitch pockets. All 
material boiled in creosote. 
Won’t Shrink — Nor Swett 
Won't rot. Painted outside with Special 
Silo Paint. Double anchored—woa't 

down. G r FREE Catalog 

gad Silo Boc 


f 


before you buy. 
ER LUMBER COMPANY 
con . hut, ta, 











Binder Twine 


Guaranteed Al, bug-treated f.0.b. factory near Chi- 
cago. Sisal or Standard 500 ft. car lot, price 
2i%sc. Small lots tc more, quick ship’t, delivered 
Price On request. COMSUMERS CORDAGE €0., Minneapolis, Minn, 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Plan for Corn Breeding 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For the past five years I have fol- 
lowed a simple plan of corn breeding. 
By ear-to-row tests I discover the best 
producing ears; after two ears have 
been selected because they are good 
producers, they are mated in a little 
crossing plot. By this means I have 


secured seed which is directly descend- 
ed from tried parents. 

The ears for the row tests are select- 
ed during the slack time in winter. A 
part of each ear is saved for possible 
use in the breeding plot, The part to 
be used in the test is shelled into a 
paper bag, labeled, and at planting 
time is taken to the field ready for the 
planter. The ear-to-row testing is done 
in the field where the soil seems most 
uniform. The planter boxes are emp- 
tied, one of the sacks dumped into 
each box, and forty-five hills planted. 
Again the planter boxes are emptied 
and other sacks used. By keeping a 
notebook map of the plot, the location 
of the rows can be recorded, and risk 
of confusion eliminated. It takes a 
couple of hours to plant thirty test 
rows in this way. 

The plot is cultivated with the rest 
of the field. When the corn is laid by, 
the test rows are thinned to a uniform 
stand. Occasionally during the sum- 
mer I take notes on the behavior of 
the different rows. This includes a 
record of suckers, date of silking, and 
character of stalk. Before the crop is 
ready to crib, I husk each row sepa- 
rately. The late-maturing rows are 
then discarded without further atten- 
tion. The corn from the rest ds saved 
for weighing and comparison. 

I like the produce of a row to be 
uniform. A medium-sized ear of sound 
corn on each stalk is more to be de- 
sired than an assortment of big, sappy 
ears, little ears, nubbins and blanks. 
The most acceptable yielders in these 
tests have been especially free of bar- 
ren stalks. 

The mating of the best ears discov- 
ered by the row tests is done in a small 
lot by the orchard, where there is pro- 
tection from the pollen of neighboring 
corn fields. In this crossing plot, the 
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first and second ears, as proven by the 


ear-to-row test of the preceding year, 
are planted in alternate rows. The 
rows planted from one ear are de- 
tasseled, the others being allowed to 
furnish the pollen. In this way, the 
produce of the detasseled row is from 
known parents and not inbred. The 
seed secured in this way is planted at 
one side of a field, where I pick the 
bulk seed I need for planting on Wal- 
den Farm. 

Ears from the crossing plot have so 
far proven to be better yielders than 
seed taken from the common field 
stock. I now have some seed with a 
three-generation pedigree. Both par- 
ents, all four grandparents, and three 
of the great-grandparents have accept- 
able production records. Ears grown 
in the detasseled rows seldom look 
nice because the pollen falls unevenly, 
leaving some grains undeveloped, but 
evidently the breeding power is devel- 
oped in this way. 

CHAS. D. KIRKPATRICK. 

Keokuk County, Iowa. 


Sorghum for Molasses 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I noticed that an Iowa correspondent 
recently asked for advice on growing 
sorghum for molasses. I will give a few 


hints from my own experience. For 
such an outfit as your subscriber 
would want, he should have a two- 


horse mill of the three-roller type, that 
will turn out from 90 to 100 gallons 
per hour, also a racker, furnace and 
evaporator of a size that will boil this 
amount of juice into molasses as fast 
as it is ground out. The evaporator 
should be about 108 inches long and 42 
inches wide. 

The cane should be planted in rows 
the same width as corn, fourteen inch- 
es apart in the rows and four to five 
stalks to the hill. It should be on a 
rather light, sandy soil, to make light- 
colored molasses. The darker the soil, 
the darker the molasses will be. The 
cane should be cultivated just as corn 
is cultivated; except that it is neces- 
sary to use the hoe between the hills 
and to thin to four or five stalks in the 








hill. 
stalks in the hill is to prevent them 
from growing too large. Large stalks 
do not contain as much sweetness as 
the small stalks, and also require more 
boiling. The smaller the stalks, the 
better for sorghum, unless they are so 
small as to become tedious to handle 
in stripping, ete. 

With cane planted and cultivated in 
this way, it will be a very poor season 
in which an acre of cane will not make 
from 100 to 120 gallons of good molas- 
ses, and one gallon of such molasses 
is worth more than two gallons of so- 
called glucose syrup for family use. 

When it comes time to strip, a good 
way is to strip it while it is still stand- 
ing. Take a board about three feet 
long. An inch board of hard wood is 
best, but soft wood will do. Hew or 
bevel one side to an edge. Knock the 
heads off the stalks and the blades, 
exaept the ground blades, which must 
be taken off by hand. 

If frost strikes it, the cane should 
be cut at once, pluced in small piles, 
and stripped at once, or the cane will 
become sour. If it is stripped at once 
after being frosted, it may then be 
put in large piles and some blades 
thrown over and around it. When this 
is done, it will keep quite a while, pro- 
vided the weather is not too warm. It 
is a good plan, however, to run the 
cane thru the mill just as quickly as it 
can well be done after frost comes. If 
it lies in the pile very long, care should 
be taken about running the lower or 
bottom joints thru the mill, as the first 
joints will look red, and consequently 
will turn the molasses red, as well as 
injure the flavor. If the first joints are 
red or the least bit sour, they should 
be cut off. 

H. K. COMBS. 

Floyd County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have for twenty years made sor- 
ghum molasses on a small scale, forty 
to fifty gallons a day, both in pans in 
the old way and by using evaporation. 
I find that the old way is far better 
than any new way I have tried. Under 
the old plan you can make your syrup 
any consistency you want it. The evap- 
oration, however, is much faster. In 
planting sorghum. I use a marker as 


The object of leaving this many 
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wide as a corn planter, and 
seed in rows twelve to fourte 
apart in the row, 
inches deep. 


drop the 


en incheg 
one and one-half 


ARTHUR S§, F 
Illinois. ORD, 


As Seen in Indiana 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


For the past few months the farmer 
has been receiving a great deal of gt. 
tention, and he has so long been accus- 
tomed to the back seat that he is rath- 
er dazzled to be in the front pew. At 
first we were flattered and felt rather 
proud of our position in the affairg of 
the nation; but, like everything else 
we soon became accustomed to the 
petting, advice, offers of help, ete— 
and, from being proud, we became 
tired, then disgusted, and finally gl. 
most “riled” about it. Some things 
have been said and done that helped 
the farmers to some extent, while oth. 
oe have been harmful, and a few Very 
vad. 

War conditions and poor crops for 
two seasons have made high priceg fog 
everything the farmer needs to carry 
on his business. The draft measure 
for the army has proved most serious, 
because it has taken away the farmer's 
needed help. The high prices paid by 
the government and by manufacturers 
have attracted many who are not go. 
ing in the draft. So much price-fixing 
and uncertainty has not increased by 
one bushel our wheat, corn or potatoes, 
nor has it produced one pound more of 
live stock. The somewhat hysterical] 
cry for more food, growing more, say- 
ing more, and eating less, together 
with the meatless day and wheatless 
day program, is likely to complicate 
our troubles. 

The farmers are patriotic. No class 
of people are more so, They are ready 
to do their full share and more; but it 
appears to some of us that we are 
working at a great disadvantage, and 
are unable to do our full share, because 
we are not organized, and too much 
business is being done by people who 
do not understand the farmer’s prob- 
lems. 





CLARENCE SCOGGAN. 
Lawrence County, Indiana. 

















The National Wool Grower 


A Paper Published by Sheepmen—for Sheepmen 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 PER YEAR 























National Wool Growers’ Association, 


ADDRESS 





THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER is published monthly 
by the National Wool Growers’ Association. 
honorable 60-page paper devoted exclusively to sheep and 
wool. If you area sheepman, youneed it. Sample copies free. 


It is a clean, 








Salt Lake City, Utah 
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pounds of shelled corn made a net 
profit of $5.27; those which received 
an average daily ration of 8.3 pounds 
of shelled corn made a net profit of 
$10.89; those which received an aver- 








Minnesota Fall Pig Experiment 


The Minnesota station this past win- 


.ter fed four lots of ten pigs each on 





















































































pounds of raisins, 9 pounds of shorts, 
and 31 pounds of tankage.. This rather 
indicates that raisins would have to 
sell for about $50 a ton in order to be 


anon a pore of nr . different self-feeder rations. The lot |: worth while when hominy feed is $55 
rove Thee legs ” sett sabe - fed which made the biggest gains had ac- | g ton and corn is $1.50 a bushel, 
$13.47. 1ese steers which were red | cogs to corn, hominy feed, gluten feed, 


corn were credited with gain on hogs 
following, which was not the case with 
those which were fed: no corn, Never- 


theless, the feeding of corn, increased: 


the cost of 100 pounds of gaim to such 
an extent that these steers: proved de- 
cidedly less profitable. These corn- 
fed. steers were valued 30 cents. per 
cwt. higher than the steers finished 
on silage and. oil meal, When it came 
to. the dressing percentage, however, 
there seemed to be practically no dif- 
ference, the silage steers actually 
dressing out slightly higher than the 
steers which received an average daily 
ration of 16.6 pounds of shelled corn. 
All the experiments which have been 
conducted in the corn belt proper dur- 
ing the past two or three years: indi- 
cate quite conclusively that one of the 
most profitable steer rations is forty 
or fifty pounds of silage together with 
two or three pounds of alfalfa or clo- 


ver hay, and about three pounds of oil, 


meal or cottonseed meal. 





Nebraska Steer Rations 


At the Nebraska station this past 
winter they fed five lots of ten steers 
each for 130 days. The steers cost 
$9.78 per ewt. last fall, and sold this 
Spring around $14.50. The most prof- 
itable ration was an average of 19.5 
pounds of snapped corn, 2 pounds of 
Cottonseed meal and 8 pounds of al- 
falfa. During the last twenty-two days 
of the feeding period, the snapped 
corn gave out, and so shelled corn was 
Substituted, With snapped corn at 
1.50 per cwt., cottonseed cake at $60 
per ton, and alfalfa hay at $25 per ton, 
the cost per 100 pounds of gain was 
3181. The average daily gains were 
‘¢ pounds. The net profit per steer 
Was $19.85. 

The next most profitable lot was fed 
an average daily ration of 17.7 pounds 
of ground corn, 9 pounds of/ ground 
alfalfa, and 1.5 pounds of cottonseed 
take. The net profit per steer was $11. 
, joe cheapest gains were made by a 
ot fed an average daily of 52 pounds 
of silage, 2 pounds of alfalfa, and 3.8 








shorts.and tankage. The pigs weighed 
65 pounds each the 14th of December, 
and 211 pounds each on March 29th, 
making an average daily gain of 1.38 
pounds. For 100 pounds of gain, they 
required 300° pounds of corn, 53 pounds 
of hominy feed, 80 pounds of shorts, 
4.4 pounds of gluten feed, 25.7 pounds 
of tankage. It is interesting to note 
that hogs when) left to their own de- 
vices seem to have a decided prefer- 
ence for corn. With corn at $1.50 per 


bushel, hominy feed at $55 a ton, glu-’ 


ten feed at $60 a ton, shorts at $36 
a ton, and tankage at $100 a ton, the 
cost of 100 pounds of gain was $12.36. 

Another lot. of pigs which were fed 


in exactly the same way, but which: 


had no access to corn, gained more 
slowly, reaching a weight of ofily 186 
pounds by March 29th, instead of 211 
pounds. This lot required, for: 100 


pounds of gain, 366 pounds of hominy, 


feed, 5 pounds of gluten feed, 70 
pounds of shorts, and 29 pounds ef 
tankage. It seems that when hogs can 
not get corn, they instinctively turn to 
hominy feed, which is the next nearest 
thing to corn. Contrary to popular 
impression, they do not seem to be so 
exceedingly fond of shorts. With the 
feeds as mentioned, the cost of 100 
pounds of gain in this lot was $12.67. 
In the case of still another lot, the 
pigs had access to neither corn nor 
gluten feed. These pigs reached a 
weight of 189 pounds on Mareh 29th, 
and required, for 100 pounds of gain, 
354 pounds of hominy feed, 59 pounds 
of shorts, and 26 pounds of tankage. 
With feed prices as mentioned, the 
cost of 100 pounds of gain was $12.28. 
The state food and dairy department 
of Minnesota condemned shipment of 
raisins on account of worms and mold. 
So the Minnesota experiment station 
tried them on one lot of self-fed hogs, 
allowing the hogs to balance their ra- 
tion from self-feeders of hominy feed, 
shorts, tankage and raisins. The pigs 
made good gains on this ration, reach- 
ing a weight of 197 pounds by March 
29th, and required, for 100 pounds of 
gain, 218 pounds of hominy feed, 125 








Shorts Versus Corn. and. Tankage. 


for Hogs 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“With corn 
shorts at $40 a ton and. tankage at 
$100 a ton, what is the best ration for 
130-pound hogs running on alfalfa pas-~ 
ture, which are to be marketed about 
the. last of May? My. idea was to give 
them about one-sixth of a pound of 


tankage per head. daily; and: make, up;| ; 


the remainder of the ratiom: with. 60 
per cent shorts and 40 per cent corn,’ 


Shorts at $40 a ton are a far better 


bargain than corn at $1.80 per bushel; 


or tankage at $100 a ton. If these 


shorts “are of fairly good: quality; we: 
would be inclined to advise our corre-: 


spondent to depend on shorts exclu- 
sively. If he does so, the average 
daily gain will probably be only three- 
fourths of a pound. However, we 
would expect the cost of 100 pounds. of 
gain on shorts alone, with pigs on al- 
falfa pasture, to ‘be two or three dol- 
lars less than with corn and ‘tankage 
at the prices quoted. With corn. at 
$1.80 per bushel and tankage at $100 
per ton, we figure that shorts or stan- 
dard middlings have a true feeding 
value of about.$50 per ton. _When the 
shorts may be secured as cheaply as 
$40 per ton, we would be inclined to 
feed them to the limit, except possibly 
where. it is desired to get more than 
a pound of gain per head daily, in 
which case we would add considerable 
corn and tankage. 

Wherever shorts may be secured at 
the Food Administration. prices, they 
are an excellent buy, but unfortunately 
there is far more demand than there 
is supply, and most of our readers will 
be absolutely unable to buy shorts at 
prices which are at all reasonable. 





Canadian Railroad Fares—An increase 
of 15 per cent on freight charges went 
into effect on March 15th for the Canadian 
government railroads. This- was followed 
on the 18th by a similar increase in pas- 
senger fares above 25 cents, 


at $1.80 per . bushel,, 





, R ten days we want totrensform your 
Ford into'a $2,000 car. . We will do thie 
by putting: on a set of Hassler Shock 


rs. 

If you are willing, we will. take them.back 

witho uestion when the ten, days, have 
ut you won't bring them. back.. 


Aa 
es 
WA 
PATENTEO 


Shock Absorber 


Don't take another. fellow’s word. for {t. 
Feel for yourself-the ease and: comfort, the 
Smoothness-found in a Hasslerized Ford. 

Hassler Shock- Absorbers- pay for them- 
selves over and over again. Reduced tire 
bills, more miles per gallon.of i 
third up-keep cost saved~all ewel 
the total of Hassler dividends. , 








“You positively can > 

save 50% of your present 

ave gunense by using our tires, Every 
ire is 


Guaranteed 5,000 Mites 


We have no agencies, no salesmen; 
thus you buy Direct From Factory 
at actual manufacturers’ Wholesale 
Prices. Some users get 10,000 miles service—#,000 miles 
is common experience. Cut your tire cost. Write toda: 
for our Special Offer and Free Illustrated Tire Bookie 


Auto-Owners Tire Co., Michigan Ave., Dept. 47, Chicago,IL 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Prosperity Hits 
Western Canada 


Big crops with war-time prices have put 
Western Canada farmers on a prosperity foot- 
ing that was undreamed of in pre-war days. 

54 bushels of wheat and 90 bushels of oats 
to the acre were not uncommon yields last 
year; theaverages being 30 bushels of wheat 
and 53% bushels of oats. With wheat at 

2.20, Government set price, it is scarcely to 
be wondered that probably more Western 
Canada farmers are wintering in California 
than ever before. 

As another evidence of their prosperity 
more than sixteen thousand motor cars were 
bought in Saskatchewan during the year, which 
was a greater number than the total number of 
cars in Saskatchewan up to 1917. Over-sub- 
scription to the Victory Loans and large con- 
tributions to various war relief organizations 
also point vividly to the wealth of the country. 

Many of our neighbors’ richest farmers 
acquired their land free, while still others 
bought their farms from the Canadian North- 
ern Railway at $15 to $25 per acre. 

Canada still has 128,000 (160 acre) farms 
to give free to settlers, and countless other 
farms for sale at low prices. Detailed informa- 
tion and FREE BOOK may be had by writing 

T. T. Clark, G. A., 64 West Adams 

Street, Chicago. 





ENTERS 


MINNESOTA 
V“AORTH DAKOTA 


wied. eye, 7% 


need you 
word a Ak 





N 
@ There are thousands of splendid opportunities for 
ou in these three states to either rent good farm 
end or buy it, paying down no more than the $7 to 
$10 per acre yqu are now paying in yearly rental, 
Farm products of all kinds, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
corn, cattle, hogs, chickens, all command top prices. 


Get Our Free Booklets 


@We will send you our free Minnesota; North 
Dakota or Montana booklets, telling how others 
have succeeded in those states with small capital, 
and showing where and how you can do as well. 
We have no land to sell, but are interested in the 
development of these great 
states. Your chance is here. 
Just write today, telling which 
state you are most interested 
in. Address 


E. C. LEEDY, Gen. Im. Agent 
Great Northern Ry. 
Dept. 211 St. Paul, Minn. 


HAPPY PEOPLE 


eettied in Aitkin county, watching the growing 
herds, seeing the rapid development going on around 
them, It's great pleasure and means certain profit 
to getin ahead of dense settlement, and to see the 
labors of others adding to your wealth, This is soin 
all newer districts, but nowhere so true or so quickly 
evident as In fast-growing Aitkin county. Our book- 
lets are free. Write today. 


ARNOLD, Land Agent, Rock Island Ry., 
158 Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


Your Chance is in CANADA—Rich Lands 


and business ‘opportunities offer you independence. 
Farm lands, $11 to $30 acre; irrigated lands, $35 to 
#50. Twenty years to pay; $2,000 loan in improve- 
ments. Loan of live stock. Taxes average under 20 
cents an acre; no taxes on improvements, personal 
property or live stock. Good markets, churches, 
schools, roads, telephones Excellent climate—crops 
and live stock prove it. Special homeseekers’ fare 
certificates. Write for free booklets. ALLEN 
CAMERON, General Supt. Land Branch, Canadian 
Pacific Ry., 283 Ninth Ave., Calgary, Alberta. 


MONTANA Fifer 


THE MONTANA 

STOCK RANCHES 

ot J. B. Long & Co., located in the famous 

Juadith Basin, are being sub-divided and sold at 

reta!l. Never haa there been greater opportunity 

offered intelligent farmers. Get a Montana farm. 

Get it now. Buy direct from the owners, 

save agents’ commissions. Write for full particu- 
lare to J. B. LONG & CO., 

Box 148.D, Great Falls, Mont. 


ONTANMA The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional epportunities to the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods. Harvest every year—not once in awhile. Ne irrigation, 
Splendid climate, excellent water, goodmarkets. You can do bet- 
ter in the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the owners. Prices low- 
est, terme easiest. Free information end prices sent on request. 


Address THE COOK-REYNOLDS €0., Box £-405, Lewiston, Montana 
HOMESEEKERS, ATTENTION! 


If you are looking for a home fn the best wheat and 
stock raising section of North Dakota, come to Ni- 
agara, Grand Forks Co. The Niagara Shawnee Agrit- 
cultural Club, composed of 300 farmers, wil! hel}. you 
to locate free of charge. We do this not for any 
money consideration, but because we want you to 
come and live among us. For particulare address 
F. A. MUNSON, Niagara, No. Dak. 


“Where the Cattle Are in Clover” 


Central Minnesota Lands 
Send postal for free list. Address 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
$70 to $130 Per Acre 


for best lowa farms. Large list sent on request. 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, lowa 
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CHAPTER 33—GAMBLING WITH 
DEATH. 
Beyond giving his horse a safe head- 
way from the shelter, de Spain made lit- 
tle effort to guide her. He had chosen 


the Lady, not because she was fresher, 
for she was not, but because he believed 
she possessed of the three horses the 


clearest instinct to bring her thru the fight 
for the lives that were at stake. He did 
not deceive himself with the idea that he 
could do anything to help the beast find a 
way to succor; that instinct rested wholly 
in the Lady's head, not in his. He only 
knew that if she could not get back to 
help, he could not. His own part in the 
effort was quite outside any aid to the 
Lady—it was no more than to reach alive 


whatever aid she could find, that he 
might direct it to where Nan and her 
companion would endure a few hours 


longer the fury of the storm, 
His own struggle for life, he realized, 
was with the wind*—the roaring wind that 


hurled its broadsides of frozen snow in 
monstrous waves across the maddened 
sky, challenging every living thing. It 


drove icy knives into his face and ears, 
paralyzed in its swift grasp his muscles 
and sinews, fought the stout flow of blood 
thru his veins, and searched his very 
heart to still it. 

Encouraging the Lady with kind words, 
and caressing her in her groping efforts 
as she turned head and tail from the 
blinding sheets of snow and ice, de Spain 
let her drift, hoping she might bring them 
thru, what he confessed in his heart to 
be, the narrowest of chances. 

He bent low in his saddle under the un- 
ending blasts, He buffeted his legs and 
arms to fight off the fatal cold, He 
slipped more than once from his seat, and 
with a hand on the pommel of the saddle, 
tramped beside the horse to revive his 
failing circulation; there would come a 
time, he realized, when he could no long- 
er climb up again, but he staved off that 
issue to the last possible moment of en- 


durance, because the Lady made better 
time when he was on her back, When the 
struggle to remount had been repeated 


until nature could no longer by any stag- 
gering effort be made to respond to his 
will, until his legs were no longer a part 
being—until below his 
hips he had no body answerable to his 
commands, but only two insensible mass- 
es of lead that anchored him to the earth 


—he still forced the frozen feet to carry 
him, in a feeble, monstrous gait, beside 
the Lady, while he dragged with his 


hands on the saddle for her patient aid 
One by one, every thought, as if con- 
gealed in their brain cells, deserted his 
mind, save the thought that he must not 
freeze to death. More than once he had 
hoped the insensate fury of the blizzard 
might abate. The Lady had long since 
ceased to try to face it—like a stripped 
vessel before a hurricane, she was drift- 
ing under it. De Spain realized that his 
helpless legs would not carry him far- 
ther. His hands, freezing to the pommel, 
no longer supported him, They finally 
slipped from it and he fell prostrate in the 
snow beside the horse. When he would 
cry out to her, his frozen lips could mum- 
ble no words. It was the fight no longer 
of a man against nature, but only of an 
indomitable soul against a cruel, hateful 
death. He struggled to his feet only to 
fall again more heavily. He pulled him- 
self up this time by the stirrup-strap, got 
his hand and arms up to the pommel, and 
clung to it for a few paces more, But he 
fell at last, and could no longer rise from 


the ground, The storm swept unceas- 
ingly on, 


The Lady, checked by the lines wrapped 
on his arm, stopped. De Spain lay a mo- 
ment, then backed her up a step, pulled 
her head down by tke bridle, clasped his 
wooden arms around her neck, spoke to 
her, and, lifting her head, the mare 
dragged him to his feet. Clumsily and 
helplessly, he loosened the tugs and the 
whiffletree, beat his hands together with 
idiotic effort, hooked the middle point of 
the whiffletree into the elbow of his left 
arm, brought the forearm and hand up 
flat against his shoulder, and, with the 
hitching-strap, lashed his forearm and 
upper arm tightly together around the 
whiffletree. 

He drew the tugs stiffly over the Lady’s 
back, unloosed the cinches of the saddie, 
pushed it off the horse, and, sinking into 
the snow behind her, struck with his free 
arm at her feet. Relieved of the saddle, 
the Lady once more started, dragging 
slowly behind her thru the snow, a still 
breathing human being. Less than an 
hour before it had been a man. It was 
hardly more now, as the Lady plodded 
on, than an insensate log. But not even 
death could part it again from the horse 
to which de Spain, alive, had fastened it. 

The fearful pain from the tortured arm, 
torn almost at times from its socket, the 
gradual snapping of straining ligaments, 
the constant rupture of capillaries and 
veins, sustained his consciousness for a 





while. Then the torturing pain* abated, 
the rough dragging shattered the bruised 
body less. It was as if the Lady and the 
storm together were making easier for the 


slowly dying man his last trail across 
the desert. He still struggled to keep 
alive, by sheer will power, flickering 


sparks of consciousness, and to do so con- 
centrated every thought on Nan. It was 
a piognant happiness to summon her pic- 
ture to his fainting senses; he knew he 
should hold to life as long as he could 
think of her. Love, stronger than death, 
welled in his heart. The bitter cold and 
the merciless wind were kinder as he 
called her image from out of the storm. 
She seemed to speak—to lift him in her 
arms. Ahead, distant mountains rose, 
white-peaked. The sun shone. He rode 
with her thru green fields. A great peace 
rested on his weary senses, 
Jane, pushing on and on, en- 
lightened by that instinct before which 
the reason of man is weak and pitiful, 
seeing, a8 it were, thru the impenetrable 
curtain of the storm, where refuge lay, 
herself a slow-moving crust of frozen 
snow, ‘dragged to her journey’s end—to 
the tight-shut doors of the Calabasas barn 
her unconscious burden, and stood be- 
fore them patiently waiting until some- 
one should open for her. It was one of 
the heartbreaks of a tragic day that no 
one ever knew just when the Lady had 
reached the door or how long she and her 
unconscious master waited in the storm 
for admission, A startled exclamation 
from John Lefever, who had periodically 
and anxiously left the red-hot stove in the 
office to walk moodily to the window, 
brought the men tumbling over one an- 
other as he ran from his companions to 
throw open the outer door and pull the 
drooping horse into the barn. 

It was the Indian, Scott, who, reading 
first of all the men everything in the 
dread story, sprang forward with a stifled 
exclamation, as the horse dragged in the 
snow-covered log, whipped a knife from 
his pocket, cut the encumbered arm and 
white hand free from the whiffletree, and, 
carrying the stiffened body into the of- 
fice, began with insane haste to cut away 
the clothing. 

Lefever, perceiving it was de Spain thus 
hauled to their feet, shouted, while he 
tore from the blade of Scott’s knife the 
frozen garments, the orders for the snow, 
the heated water, the warm blankets, the 
alcohol and brandy, and, stripped to his 
waist, chafed the marble feet. The In- 
dian, better than a staff of doctors, used 
the cunning of a sorcerer to revive the 
spark of life not yet extinguished by the 
storm, A _ fearful interval of suspense 
followed the silence into which the work 
settled, a silence broken only by the foot- 
steps of men running to and from the 
couch over which Scott, Lefever and Mc- 
Alpin, half-naked, worked in mad con- 
cert. 

De Spain opened his eyes to wander 
from one to the other of the faces. He 
half rose up, struggling in a frenzy with 
the hands that restrained him. While his 
companions pleaded to quiet him, he 
fought them until, restored to its seat of 
reason, his mind reasserted itself, and, 
lying exhausted, he told them in his ex- 
quisite torture of whom he had left, and 
what must be done to find and bring 
them in. 

While the relief wagons, equipped with 
straining teams and flanked by veteran 
horsemen, were dashing out of the barn, 
he lapsed into unconsciousness. But he 
had been able to hold Scott’s hand long 
enough to tell him he must find Nan and 
bring her in, or never come back. 

It was Scott who found her. In their 
gropings thru the blizzard, the three had 
wandered nearer Calabasas than any one 
of them dreamed. And on the open des- 
ert, far south and east of the upper lava 
beds, it was Scott’s horse that put a foot 
thru the bottom of the overturned wagon 
box. The suspected mound of snow, with 
the buried horses scrambling to their feet, 
rose upright at the crash. Duke crouched, 
half-conscious, under the rude shelter. 
Lying where he had placed her, snugly 
between the horses, Scott found Nan. He 
spoke to her when she opened her star- 
ing eyes, picked her up in his arms, called 
to his companions for the covered wagon, 
and began to restore her, without a mo- 
ment of delay, to life. He even promised 
if she would drink the hateful draft he 
put to her lips, and let him cut away her 
shoes and leggings and the big coat froz- 
en on her, that in less than an hour she 
should see Henry de Spain, alive. 


CHAPTER 34—AT SLEEPY CAT. 


Nothing in nature, not even the storm 
itself, is so cruel as the beauty of the 
after calm. In the radiance of the sun- 
shine next day, de Spain, delirious and 
muttering, was taken to the hospital at 
Sleepy Cat. In an adjoining room lay 
Nan, moaning reproaches at those who 
were torturing her reluctantly back to life. 


Lady 
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Day and night the doctors worked over 


the three. The town, the division the 
stage men, and the mountain me al 
watched the outcome of the struggl 
From as far as Medicine Bend railroad 
surgeons came to aid in the fight, 

De Spain cost the most acute anxiet 
The crux of the battle, after the thing 
lives were held safe, centered on the pry 
fort to save de Spain’s arm—the one fs 


had chosen to Jose, if he must 
when he strapped it to the 
The day the surgeons agreed 
life were to be saved, the arm 
off at the shoulder, a gloom 
community. 

In a lifetime of years, there can come 
to the greater part of us but a few days 
a few hours, sometimes no more than g 
single moment, to show of what stuff 
we are really made. Such a crigsig came 
that day to Nan. Already she had been 
wheeled more than once into de Spain's 
room, to sit where she could help to Woo 
him back to life. The chief surgeon, in 
the morning, told Nan of the decision, In 
her hospital bed she rose bolt upright, 
“No!”? she declared, solemnly. “You shall 
not take his arm off!” 

The surgeon met her rebellion tactfully, 
But he told Nan, at last, that de Spain 
must Jose either his arm or hig life, 
“No,” she repeated, without hesitation 
and without blanching. ‘You shan’t take 
off his arm. He shan’t lose his life,” 

The blood surged into her checks—hetter 
blood and redder than the doctors hag 
been able to bring there—such blood as 
de Spain alone could call into them, Nan, 
with her nurse’s help, dressed, joined de 
Spain, and talked long and earnestly, The 
doctors, too, laid the situation before him, 
When they asked him for his decision, he 
nodded toward Nan. ‘She will tell you, 
gentlemen, what we'll do.” 

And Nan did tell them what the two 
who had most at stake in the decision 
would do, Any man could have done ag 
much as that. But Nan did more. She 
set herself out to save the arm and the 
patient both, and, lest the doctors should 
change their tactics and move together on 
the arm surreptitiously, Nan stayed night 
and day with de Spain, until he was able 
to make such active use of either arm 
as to convince her that he, and not the 


lose one, 
Whiffletreg, 
that if hig 
must come 
Tell On the 





surgeons, would soon need the most 
watching. 
Afterward when Nan, in some doubt, 


asked the chaplain whether she was mar- 
ried or single, he obligingly offered to 
ratify and confirm the desert ceremony, 

This affair was the occasion ‘for an ex- 
traordinary round-up at Sleepy Cat. Two 
long hostile elements, the stage and rail- 
road men and the Calabasas- Morgan Gap 
contingent of mountain men, for once, at 
least, fraternized. Warrants were pigeon- 
holed, suspicion suspended, sidearms neg- 
lected in their scabbards. The fighting 
men of both camps, in the presence of a 
ceremony that united de Spain and Nan 
Morgan, could not but feel a generous ela- 
tion. Each party considered that it was 
contributing to the festivity in the bride 
and the groom the very best each could 
boast, and no false note disturbed the 
harmony of the notable day. 

Gale Morgan, having given up the fight, 
had left the country. Satterlee Morgan 
danced till all the platforms in town gave 
way. John Lefever atterfded the groom, 
and Duke Morgan, sternly, but without 
compunction, gave the bride. From Med- 
icine Bend, Farrell Kennedy brought a 
notable company of de Spain’s early asso- 
ciates for the event. It included Whis- 
pering Smith, whose visit to Sleepy Cat 


on this occasion was the first in years; 
George McCloud, who had come all the 


way from Omaha to join his early com- 
rades-in-arm; Wickwire, who had lost 
none of his taciturn bluntness—and s0 
many train dispatchers that the service 
on the division was crippled for the entire 
day. 

A great company of self-appointed re- 
tainers gathered together from all over 
the country, rode behind the gayly deco- 
rated bridal coach in procession from the 
church to Jeffries’ house, where the feast 
had been prepared. During the reception, 


a modest man, dragged from an obscure 


corner among the guests, was made to 
take his place next to Lefever on the re- 
ceiving line. It was Bob Scott, and he 
looked most uncomfortable until he found 
a chance to slip unobserved back to the 
side of the room where the distinguished 
Medicine Bend contingent, together with 
McAlpin, 
slightly unsteady, but extremely serious 
for the grave occasion, appeared vastly 
uncomfortable together. 


The railroad has not yet been built 
across the Sinks to Thief River. But only 
those who lived in Sleepy Cat in its real- 
ly wild stage days are entitled to eall 
themselves early settlers, or to tell st0o- 
ries, more or less authentic, about what 
then happened. The greater number of 
the old guard of that day, as cankering 
peace gradually reasserted itself along 
the Sinks, turned from the stage coach 
to the railroad coach; some of them may 
yet be met on the trains in the mountain 
country. Wherever you happen to find 
such a one, he will tell you of the days 
when Superintendent de Spain, of the 
western division, wore a gun in the moun- 
tains, and used it, when necessary, 0M 
wife’s relations. 

Whether it was this stern sense of 4 
cipline or not that endeared him to the 
men, these old-timers are, to a man, Very 
loyal to the young couple who united in 
their marriage the two hostile mountain 
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at a fixed price, and many beet growers 
are giving their attention to beans. For 
these erasons it is feared the acreage 
of sugar beets may fall below the 1917 
crop. Weather conditions are ideal, and 
the soil is in good condition, 

County Engineer Rules—Franklin coun- 
ty, lowa, has adopted some new regula- 
tions for its county engineer. The hoard 
of supervisors recently put restrictions 
on all private work to be done by the 
engineering representative. Applications 
for private service of the engineer now 
must be made direct to the board, which 
will authorize the work if the county en- 
Bineer is to do it. No board bills are to 
be allowed the engineer or his helpers. 
The county furnishes the automobile an@ 
requires an itemized list of expenses to be 
turned in monthly. A new man has been 
employed under the new regulations at a 
salary of $1,650 a year. In certain coun- 
tles there is more or less complaint of 
work done by county engineers for pri- 
vate parties. Sometimes it is claimed 
they do this private work and neglect 
regular county work, By requiring all 
applications for his services to be made 
to the board, the Franklin road super- 
Visors believe they will overcome the 
problem, 

Jersey Show—Announcement has been 
made that the Southwest Jersey Show 
Association will give a strictly Jersey 


pd in Kansas City, Mo., September 16th 
» 2st. 





ao Ba _ The show will not be restricted 
ts 5 particular locality, but will be open 

any exhibitor of Jersey cattle. More 
than $1,600 in premiums will be awarded, 


show will be given in Convention Hall 
featur ee y's great exhibit building. A 
show t + the meeting will be the horse 
will Tha xe Liven each evening. The show 
lowing a r the management of the fol- 
“Sea od Well-k1 own Jersey breeders: F. J. 
Comte J. E. Jones and C. J. Tucker. 
a age information and premium lists 
ies ore by addressing Mr. J. E. 

Res, 421 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Fine Grain and Stock Farm ©! 1% acres for 


sale by owner. 
Inquire W. P. Campbell, Cairo, Mo. 





[tse DW IMPROVED 40 Acres, big house, 
orchard, $1250, terms. Improved 60, $1100, terms. 


Others. McGRATH, Mountain View, Mo, 
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Southeastern Kansas 


is the place to buy for a heme or investment. 
Short mild winters. Good crops, tame grass, dairy 
and cattle belt. Splendid towns and local markets. 
Great oil and gas fields. Good farms for sale on pay- 
ments from $800 to $2500. Terms on balance. Just 
like renting. Send for full information. 

The Allen County Investment Co., Iola, Kansas. 


Minnesota Gorn Land 


20 acres of Kandiyohi county land, unimproved, 
ated 34 miles from Willmar, half a mile from 
schoolhouse; A No.1 land in every respect. Price 
$66 per acre; €500 cash, $1,300 Mar. 1, 1919, balance in8 
years at 6%. For further particulars, cal! on or write 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 











Colorado Offers Great Opportunities 


for farmers of moderate means to secure farm 
homes on very easy terms. Inform us location de- 
sired. For free book and map and special railroad 
rates write FLOYD C. TALMADGE, Colonization 
Agent, Kansas -Colorado Ry. Co., First National Bank 
Bidg., Pueblo, Colo. 


Sully County, So. Dakota 


Near Harrold and Blunt; half section, all level; 160 
acres now in fall rye, Buyer takes landlord’s share, 
half crop, delivered at elevator intown. Possession 
at once. $1,100 cash, balance ten years,6%. Lands 
advancing in price. Wire or write 

M. GUTHRIE, Pierre, 8. D. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


160 acres with new buildings; good land; 2 miles 
from market,5 from Willmar. Price, #75.00 per acre. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
HARDWOOD CUTOVER LAND ‘!!t,!om, ciay 


subsoll. 
ther sandy or gravelly. Close to town. Good roads. 
Good schools. In the heart of the datry country. 
You deal direct with the owners. No agents and no 
commissions. Easy terms. Write for map and book- 
let 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Land Dept., Stanley, Wis. 


Farm in Blue Earth County, Minnesoto 


Sold on easy t'rms. Write for Hat, 
Schroeder Land Co., Mankato, Minn 






































‘‘Geel Here's the paper I likei’’ 


The Boy Problem 


The problem of keeping the boy on 
the farm is not much of a problem if 
handled right. Once the boy gets 
to sony thinking about the things 
on the farm, his work ceases to be 
cracene? to him. The possibilities of 
farm life, and his privilege of working 
with and thru Nature, will soon grow 
into a fascination that makes him 
immune to the false iure of the city. 


How Can the Boy Be Interested? 


One of the best ways to get the boy 
interested is to make it possible for 
him to read such papers as Wailaces’ 
Farmer. Our Boys’ Corner depart- 
ment is devoted exclusively to farm 
boys. The boys like to read it and 
the results are far-reaching. Two let- 
ters which the editor recently received 
tell a vivid story. 


From a Farm Boy Himself 


“Dear Editor of the Boys’ Corner:—TI 
want to thank you for what I got out of 
the boys’ hog contest, I did not win the 
contest, but Llearned to study the market 
reports. There are four of us boys and 
father says this contest was one of the best 
things you ever did.. We have always had 
a market report every day of our lives, but 
did not know it was sointeresting to watch 
it. There has not been a day since the 
contest started that we did not know the 
price of hogs on the Chicago market, 
Father says we got more out of it than if 
we had _wona prize and nothing else.’"— 
Claire’K. Parsons, lowa, 


From the Father of a Farm Boy 


“Of all the departments in Wallaces’ 
Farmer none please me more than the 
Boys’ Corner. Our boy is still too small to 
read it for himself, but I try to give it to 
him in simple language each week.” —WiIII 
A. Henry, lowa. 


Brings Definite Results 


Dozens of fathers and mothers have 
expressed their appreciation of our 
Boy’s Corner because as one man says, 
‘*You have my boys interested in farm 
things.’’ It takes the agricultural! col- 
lege to the boys, and teachesthem the 
fundamentals of success in growing 
stock and raising crops. It gets them 
to experimenting and trying better 
methods, It encourages them to use 
their heads along with their hands. It 
outs farming on a new andhigher plane. 
The boys see things differently ana 
because of this they develop a real en- 
thusiasm for farm life. 


Your Neighbor’s Boys 


may not have the privilege of reading 
the Boy’s Corner. Why not call their 
father’s attention to this particular 
feature of Wallaces’ Farmer and sug- 
gest he try a year’s subscription for the 
sake of his Dboys? Remind him that 
besides the Boys’ Corner there are 
many other features of Wallaces’ 
Farmer that will be valuable to the boys 
as well as to their father and mother. 


Thank you. 


(Subscription price $1.00 per year; in 
clubs of three or more, only 75c each.) 
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Our. Country Needs 
Livestock axa Poultry 











Kreso Dip No. 1 


FARM SANITATION 
a 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


EASY TO USE. 
EFFICIENT. ECONOMICAL. 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice and Mites; 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches, 
and Common Skin Diseases. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS ON 
POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH, 


HEAVES }3:- 


A horse with heaves can’t do its full shareof work. 
Care the heaves and have a horse worth its full valve 
in work or in money. nd today for 

FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 
(81.00 mine's . Satisfectory results or money baek. 

ou a havess trom other ailments. Write 

lor the Adviser. It is 5 

FLEMING BROG., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, i. 


MINERAL"*t 
HEAVE ‘ars 
COMPOUND 













































33 Pack aranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back $1 Package sufficont for ordinary cases. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


ete Pe San HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
55: ee = STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 


‘iiodaa) “ede of Open Hearth wire) 
wea heavily galvanised—astrong 
é je @. durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 








nD im sisting fence. Sold direct to the! 
Farmer at wire rill prices. 
Here'sa few of our big values 
26-Inch Hog Fence - 21 Ko @ rod 
47-inch Farm Fence- 31\¢ a rod 
— Poultry +g ca oe 

q riees on Galv. Barbed re 
Our bi Cataloy ft fence values shows 100 styles 
and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence at 
reduced money-taving prices. It’s free. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 216 Muncie,*ing} 











150 Styles 
Write for Greatest money saving 


bargain book ever printed. Brown fence 
ad f Heavy DOUBLE GALVA- 

WIRE Resists cust | . 
re. 
Low Factory Pri reight Prepaid. Write for 
wonderful free fence book and sample to test. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 72 Cleveland, Ohio 


"ARM FENCE 


1 CENTS A ROD for 








a@ 26-inch Hog Fence; 
31 Xe. arod for 47-in. 
88 styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire, 


FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL.« 
Write for free catalog now. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO} 
Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. 
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for Auto Tires. Double mileage revent 
bh blowouts and punctures. Easily applies in any 
tire. Used over and over in several tires, 
Thousands sold. Details free. Agents wanted, 


American Accessories Co., Dept.86 Cincinnati, 0. 
















For Sale—J, I. Case 12-25 Farm Tractor 
Nearly new, in best of condition, used only 60 days. 
Address Thad 8S. Halstead, 8668 Vincennes Avenue, 
Chicago, 111. 








“Official Corn Standards 


For the purposes of the official grain 
standards of the United States for shelled 
corn ¢maize), the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, on April 9, 1918, adopted the follow- 
ing, to be effective July 15, 1918: 

Section 1—Corn—Corn shall be shelled 
corn of the fAnt or dent variety. 

Section 2—Basis df Determinations— 
Each determination of color, damage and 
heat damage shall be upon the basis of 
the grain after the removal of foreign 
material and cracked corn, as provided in 
Section 6. All other determinations shall 
be upon the basis of the grain, including 
such foreign material and cracked corn. 

Section %—Percentages—The percent- 
ages, except In the case of moisture, shall 
be percentages ascertained by weight. 

Section 4—Percentage of Moisture—The 
percentage of moisture in corn shall be 
that ascertained by the moisture tester, 
and the method of use thereof described 
in Circular No. 72 and supplement there- 
to, issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, or astertained by any device and 
method giving equivalent results, 

Section 5—Test Weight Per Bushel— 
Test weight per bushel shall be the weight 
per Winchester bushel, as determined by 
the testing apparatus and the method of 
use thereof described in Bulletin No. 472, 
dated October 30, 1916, issued by the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, or 
as determined by any device and method 
giving equivalent results. 

Section 6—Foreign Material and Cracked 
Corn—Foreign material and cracked corn 
shall be kernels and pieces of kernels of 
corn, and all matter other than corn, that 
will pass thru a metal sieve perforated 
with round holes fourteen sixty-fourths 
of an inch in diameter, and e@il matter 
other than corn’ remaining on such sieve 
after screening. 

Section 7—Heat-Damaged Kernels— 
Heat-damaged kernels shall be kernels 
and pieces of kernels of corn which have 
been distinctly discolored by external heat 
or as a result of heating caused by fer- 
mentation. 

Section 8—Classes—Shelled corn shall 
be divided into three classes, as follows: 

White Corn—This class shall consist of 
corn of which at least 98 per cent by 
weight of the kernels are white. A slight 
tinge of light straw color or of pink on 
kerrfels of corn otherwise white shall not 
affect their classification as white corn, 

Yellow Corn—This class shall consist of 
corn of which at least 95 per cent by 
weight of the kernels are yellow. A slight 
tinge of red on kernels of corn otherwise 
yellow shall not affect their classification 
as yellow corn. 

Mixed Corn—This class shall consist of 
corn of various colors not coming within 
the limits of color as provided in the defi- 
nitions of white corn and yellow corn. 
White-capped yellow kernels shall be 
classified as mixed corn. 

Section 9—Grade Requirements—The 
classes white corn, yellow corn and mixed 
corn shall be divided into seven grades 
for each class, the designations and re- 
quirements of which, respectively, shall 
be as specified in this section. 

No. 1 white, yellow or mixed (a) shall 
be cool and sweet; (b) shall have a test 
weight per bushel of at least 55 pounds; 
(c) may contain not more than 14 per cent 
of moisture; (d) may contain not more 
than 2 per cent of foreign material and 
cracked corn, and (e) may contain not 
more than 2 per cent of damaged corn, 
and no heat-damaged kernels. 

No. 2 white, yellow or mixed corn (a) 
shall be cool and sweet; (b) shall have a 
test weight per bushel of at least 53 
pounds; (c) may contain not more than 
15.5 per cent of moisture; (d) may con- 
tain not more than 3 per cent of foreign 
material and cracked corn, and (e) may 
contain not more than 4 per cent of dam- 
aged corn, which may include not more 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent of heat- 
damaged kernels, 

No. 3 white, yellow or mixed corn (&) 
shall be cool and sweet; (b) shall have a 
test weight per bushel of at least 51 
pounds; (c) may contain not more than 
17.5 per cent of moisture; (d) may con- 
tain not more than 4 per cent of foreign 
material and cracked corn, and (e) may 
contain not more than 6 per cent of dam- 
aged corn, which may include not more 
than three-tenths of 1 per cent of heat- 
damaged kernels. 

No. 4 white, yellow or mixed corn (a) 
shall be cool and sweet; (®) ‘shall have 
a test weight per bushel of at least 49 
pounds; (c) may contain not more than 
19.5 per cent of moisture; (d) may con- 
tain not more than 5 per cent of foreign 
material and cracked corn, and (e) may 
contain not more than 8 per cent of dam- 
aged corn, which may include not more 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent of heat- 
damaged kernels. 

No. 5 white, yellow or mixed corn (a) 
shall be cool and sweet; (b) shall have a 
test weight per bushel of at least 47 
pounds; (c) may contain not more than 
21.5 per cent of moisture; (d) may con- 
tain not more than 6 per cent of foreign 
material and cracked corn, and (e) may 
contain not more than 10 per cent of 
damaged corn, which may include not 
more than 1 per cent of heat-damaged 
kernels. 

No. 6 white, yellow or mixed corn (a) 
shall be cool, but may be musty or sour; 
(b) shall have a test weight per bushel 








of at least 44 pounds; (c) may contain not 
more than 23 per cent of moisture; (d) 
may contain not more than 7 per cent of 
foreign material and cracked corn, and 
(e) may contain not more than 15 per cent 
of damaged corn, which may include not 
more than 3 per cent of heat-damaged 
kernels. 

Sample grade white, yellow or mixed 
corn shall be white corn, or yellow corn, 
or mixed corn, respectively, which does 
not come within the requirements of any 
of th@ grades from No. 1 to No. 6, in- 
clusive, or which has any commercially 
objectionable foreign odor, or is heating, 
hot, infested with live weevils or other 
insects injurious to stored grain, or is 
otherwise of distinctly low quality. 


CORN GRADES—TABULATED AND 
ABRIDGED. 
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Maximum limit of heat-dam- | 





yellow corn or mixed corn, 
Maximum limit of total dam- 


material and cracked corn. 
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*Sample grade shall be white corn or 
yellow corn or mixed corn, respectively, 
which does not come within the require- 
ments of any of the grades from No. 1 to 
No. 6, inclusive, or which has any com- 
mercially objectionable foreign odor, or 
is heating, hot, infested with live weevils 
or other insects injurious to stored grain, 
or is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 

(1) The corn in grades Nos. 1 to 5, in- 
clusive, shall be cool and sweet. 

(2) The corn in grade No, 6 shall be 
cool, but may be musty or sour. 

Note—The above tabulation does not 
constitute in whole the official grain 
standards of the United States for shelled 
corn, 


Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, April 22, 1918.—‘‘Seeding of 
wheat is practically all done, and the 
weather has heen such that farmers have 
had a chance thoroly to work the soil 
so as to get it in the best possible shape,”’ 
says a message from Fergus, Minnesota. 
Favorable weather has enabled farmers 
of the northwest to put in all the land 
to wheat they figured on, and the in- 
creased acreage is warmly welcomed. 
Crop news is of a character to weaken 
grain prices, and bullish sentiment has 
been lacking. Comparatively little wheat 
is left in the country, the visible supply 
being extremely meager, and the domes- 
tie consumption of other grains is larger 
than ever before. Wheat receipts in pri- 
mary markets from the first of last July 
to a late date amount to only 159,967,000 
bushels, comparing with 328,578,000 bush- 
els a year earlier and 449,448,000 bushels 
two years ago. Corn marketing since the 
first of last November foots up 160,522,000 
bushels, comparing with 132,912,000 bush- 
els a year ago for like period. Oats re- 
ceipts in primary markets from the first 
of last August to late date amount to 
260,538,000 bushels, comparing with 239,- 
538,000 bushels a year ago. Exports of 
wheat and flour from the United States 
from July ist to late date amount to the 
equivalent of 177,231,000 bushels of wheat, 
comparing with 267,885,000 bushels a year 
ago. Recent corn exports show gains in 
volume, but the aggregate corn exports 
from July 1st to late date were only 
24,842,000 bushels, comparing with 43,- 
932,000 bushels for the corresponding 
period a year ago. Corn planting has been 
progressing in the southwest and gradu- 
ally working its way northward. Oats are 
in large supply on the farms and in in- 
terior elevators. The Canadian commis- 
sion has fixed the price of the 1918 wheat 
crop on the basis of $2.21 a bushel for 
No. 1 northern in Port William and Port 
Arthur, comparing with $2.20 for high- 
grade wheat in the United States. 

Timothy seed sells at M to $7.50 per 100 
nqunds; clover seed at $18 to $30.40 per 
100 pounds, and flaxseed at $4 to $4.02 per 
bushel. Potatoes bring $1.20 to $1.35 per 
106 pounds for lots grown in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Fresh eggs bring 33 to 34 
cents a dozen, with extras at 35% cents 
for fillers and 36% cents for cartons. But- 
ter is selling at 38 to 42 cents a pound, 
with seconds at 34 to 36 cents, packing 
stock at 29 to 31 cents, tubs at 44 cents, 
and prints at 4514 cents. 

Cattle owners have been taken by sur- 
prise by the rapid upward course of prices 
for the better class in recent weeks. Ever 
since the demand switched over to choice 
heavy beef steers, prices have kept on 
advancing rapidly, carrying up with them 
all descriptions of cattle, from common to 
good grades. The market has been a 
wonderfully good one, and such high 
prices were never recorded in any former 
year, last year alone excepted. Naturally, 
stockers and feeders have been included 








in the advance of prices, anq 

of the better class of feeders ne meueh 
only a short finish, are offered wits 
around. The calf market has to g 
the customary spring break jn pri. eed 
to the receipts of large supplies of 4{ 
calves. At the high time of several] dairy 
ago, prime light vealers sold up to Peel 
100 pounds, breaking all former high ot 
ords; and since then prices haye 
pieces. Last week’s cattle marker, 
wonderfully good one for sellers Me, 
of the fact that for several dayg th 

j ‘ e re. 
ceipts showed good gains over those 
the preceding week. On the openi for 
the receipts amounted to 25,299 esi (ay 
yet prices rose from 15 to 35 cents on 
day, with the best steers woing at gig 
to $16.75, the top being 35 cents hi 60 
than the best price of the previous w, 
Later in the week prices soared to Hrs 
for the best steers, the bulk of the gte 
received during the week being pure 
at $14 to $16.50. Choice to faney steers of 
heavy weight sold at $16 and upw. Ce 
good fat steers of fatr weights at $15.50 | 
and over, medium to good light-weight 
short-fed steers at $14.75 to $15.45 
light-weight steers at $14.25 to $14.79 and 
inferior to fair little steers at $11 to $14.9, 
Prime yearlings sold extremely wel] with 
few offered, a carload of 1,187-pound 
youngsters fetching $16.65. Good Yearling 
steers sold at $15 and over, and the com. 
moner lots of these steers brought $12 
and over. Butcher stock of the better 
class sold remarkably well, with the less 
attractive offerings going lower after the 
early part of the week. A new high record 
price for all time was established when a 
carload of fancy heifers, which averaged | 
924 pounds, brought $15.40, one cow bring. 
ing the same price. Butchering heifer 
went at $8.50 and upward, for fair to best 
kinds, and fair to prime butcher cows 
brought $8.30 to $13, a few selling up to 
$14. Cutters sold at $7.90 to $8.25, can. 
ners at $7.50 to $7.85, and bulls at $8 to 
$13. Calves were in liberal supply, and 
much lower in price, light vealerg going 
at $13.50 to $14.50, and heavy ones ag low 
as $7 to $9. Stockers and feeders founda 
good outlet on the basis of $9.25 to $13 o 
more, but very few sold above $12.75, Fat 
beef cattle advanced during the week ag 
much as 75 to 85 cents, with butcher tock 
25 to 50 cents higher, and lower prices for 
inferior cattle. The highest price ever 
paid on the open market for prime cattle 
was $17.90, last September. 

Most stockmen are making their hoge 
heavy, and@ recent reecipts have averaged " 
in weight 242 pounds, comparing with 20 
pounds one year ago, 218 pounds two 
years ago, 235 pounds three years ago, 
232 pounds four years ago, and 242 pounds 
five years ago. Such a showing causes 
the sale of choice light hogs at the high 
est prices, with prime, heavy shipping | 
barrows taken at a considerable discount, 
Hogs are usually marketed freely except 
after sharp declines in prices, and op 
Monday last week the arrivals amounted 
to almost 61,000 head. The range of prices 
for hogs has narrowed of late, and the 


general average of prices has been the | 


highest of the year. Provisions are in 
excellent domestic demand, with recent 
exports far ahead of a year ago. Within 
a short time May pork has sold more than 
$12 a barrel higher than a year ago, lard 
and other hog products showing similar 
advances. Recent sales were made of 
hogs at $16.25 to $17.85, with pigs taken 
at $13 to $17, the best heavy hogs bring- 
ing 30 cents below top figures. 

Lambs have continued to follow theif 
upward course, with light receipts anda 
good demand, frequent high records being 
established. Extremely few matured 
sheep are received, Colorado and western 
wooled’ and shorn sheep comprising most 
of the offerings. Recent sales were 
of wooled lambs at $18 to $21.80, with 
prime shearers at $21.60, and the best 
clipped lambs at $18.25. Clipped wethers 
brought $15.35 to $15.60, and clipped year- 
lings $16.20. 

Horses were in such extremely small 
supply last week that prices were gener- 
aly no lower, altho the lack of demand 
for army horses was felt. Farm horses 
were mostly wanted, with sales on the 
basis of $60 to $150 for inferior to really 
good ones, while drivers were salable at 
$100 to $200, and drafters at $185 to og 


National Swine Show—The National 
Swine Show and Exposition will be hel 
from September 30th to October 5th, at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Plans. are being 
made to make this a record-breaker. 





Texas Range Conditions—Under date 
of April 11th it is reported from Texas 
that cattle raisers in that state have been 
hard hit for lack of moisture during the 
past two years, and that large nurse 
of cattle are being moved out, some 
southern states and some to the north- 
west. 

Training Machine Milkers—For 4 re | 
time California farmers have compla ee 
about not being able to hire compete 
milkers. This condition has encoura , 
the more extensive use of milking = 
chines. This spring the agricultural te 
lege offered a practical course in mi ~ 
machine operation. The idea was to i 
thoro instruction in the use of i. rel 
chanical milker. The course ener 
practical work in gas engine Oe ae 
testing milk, calf management, cream vl 
arator operation and similar dairy P 
tices, 
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IMPROVED 
LIVE STOCK 





culture depends. upon. live 
stock farming. Most of our 
grains and grasses must be fed to 
live stock if the fertility of our soil 
jg maintained. This means im- 
proved live stock must be grown on 


T= permanent success of agri- 


| ourfarms. Wallaces’ Farmer from 


its first issue has recognized this 
fact, and ever and always has urged 
the use of good sires and pure blood, 
whether in horses, cattle, hogs, 
sheep, or poultry. 





The Pure Bred Leads 


In these days of high priced grain 
and uncertain markets, the breeder 
of good,stock has all the advantage. 
He can command profitable prices 
forevery animal suitable for breed- 
ing purposes. Even his poorest ani- 
mals bring a premium over the 


| scrub when sold on the open market. 
| Never has there been so many sound 


arguments in favor of improved 
live stock. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is promoting the 
use of better live stock in many 
ways. All important live stock 
shows in the central states are re- 
ported in detail. with photos of the 
champion of the various breeds. 
Leading stock sales are reported, 
with prices paid and names of 
buyers. 





Corps of Live Stock Experts 


Wallaces’ Farmer. maintains a 
force of expert stock men who 
spend their entire time traveling in 
the interests of pure bred stock. 
Those men visit the leading herds 
of the country and write them up 
for the benefit of our readers. They 
help those with a surplus of stock to 
sell, and they assist buyers to make 
judicious selections. Their service 
is always at the disposal of our 
readers. 





_ Just a Word, Mr. Breeder 


, Isn’t it to your advantage to have 
your neighbors raising pure bred 


| Stock? Don’tit mean more buyers 


and better prices for your surplus? 
lhe reading of Wallaces’ Farmer in 
any home will tend lo create an en- 
thusiasm for better stock. It will 
result in better neighbors and a 
more prosperous community. 

; Every additional reader widens 
ur field of influence and enables us 
lo further stimulate the breeding 
Of pure bred stock. 

Why not help your own business 
and help your neighbors too, by sug- 
gesting that they read Wallaces’ 
Farmer this year? 


Thank You! 


I (Subscription price $1.00 per year. 
n Clubs of three or more, 75c each). 









































LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 


























ESTATE OF WIDOW. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“(1) How much is a widow allowed from 
the estate of her husband, if he dies with- 
out children? (2) How much can the 
widow collect for her maintenance during 
the first year after his death? (3) May 
she receive the full amount of her share 
of the estate before one year expires, if 
all.debts are paid? (4) If the widow mar- 
ries again within three months, does such 
marriage affect her rights in the estate? 
(5) If this party or her deceased husband 
is not mentioned in her deceased hus- 
band’s father’s will, can she break the 
will and obtain her husband’s share of 
the property, or would her second mar- 
riage cut her off?’ 

(1) The whole of the estate, to the 
amount of $7,500, after payment of debts 
and adminstration expenses, and one-half 
of all the estate in excess of that amount 
goes to the widow. The other half of the 
excess will go to the parents of the de- 
ceased husband, 

(2) The widow’s allowance for: main- 
tenance during the first year is a matter 
in the discretion of the court, and the 
court will allow such an amount as is 
necessary under the circumstances. 

(3) If the administrator is satisfied that 
all debts and expenses of administration 
are taken care of, he may turn over to 
the widow her share of the estate, but he 
would do’ so at his own risk, and in the 
event of a shortage would be liable upon 
his bond. 

(4) The re-marriage of the widow with- 
in three months would have no effect 
upon the distribution of the estate. 

(5) This depends upon circumstances. 
There is no reason whatever why the tes- 
tator may not cut off any of his children 
without a share in his estate. If it could 
be shown that the father had forgotten 
his son and that his real intention was 
to include him in his will, such will might 
be set aside in so far as it affected the 
husband referred to, and the widow would 
then receive his share of the estate, as if 
no will had been executed. 


MISREPRESENTING COW. 

An Iinois subscriber writes: 

“A merchant in a country village keeps 
a cow for family use, and sells the sur- 
plus milk to his neighbors. A dairyman 
from an adjoining state shipped a carload 
of cows into the village, and sold them at 
public auction. The merchant bought a 
cow which was warranted to be giving 
two and one-half gallons of milk per day, 
and which was sold with the further as- 
surance that she would soon give five 
zallons. The price paid was more than 


double the amount she would have 


brought for beef. ‘Three days after the 
sale, the merchant called up the seller 
at his office and told him that the cow 
yave only one and a quarter gallons of 
milk on feed that was satisfactory to the 
seller. The merchant offered to take off 
$10, and let the seller re-sell the cow. 
The seller replied that if she did not give 
two and one-half gallons he would make 
arrangements with his brother, living in 
the same village, to take the cow for a 
few weeks until he could dispose of her; 
but still insisted that she would come up 
on her milk. The merchant kept the cow 
nine days, but she did not give to exceed 
one and a half gallons per day. ‘The sell- 
er returned home, and the merchant called 
the brother by telephone, and was told to 
bring the cow to his place. The purchase 
price was not returned, and the seller 
then wrote the merchant a letter, telling 
him to get the cow. To whom does the 
cow belong?” : 

This is a cleqr case of breach of war- 
ranty, and the buyer exercised his right 
to rescind the sale by returning the cow 
in accordance with the directions given 
him by the vendor. The cow is now the 
property of the seller, and the buyer may 
sue to recover the purchase price. 


PAYMENT OF TAXES. 

A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“If a man owning personal property 
only, moves from Iowa to a neighboring 
state inethe spring of 1917, and His 1916 
taxes are not yet paid, may he be com- 
pelled to pay them,” 

The taxes of 1916 are a debt due by the 
tax-payer to the state from which he re- 
moves, and he is liable therefor as for any 
other obligation. He should pay them 
without being compelled to do so by legal 
process. 





Farm Diary—One of the most practical 
little books for the average farmer is the 
Farm Diary. A page is allowed for every 
day, and the rulings are such that nota- 
tions of cash receipts and payments may 
be made and records kept of man and 
horse labor spent on various jobs. This 
diary may be secured from the World 
Book Company, or may be bought thru 
Wallaces’ Farmer, for $1.60. 








A Most Interesting Boo 


Personal Reminiscences of Henry Wallace 
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active aud helpful life. 
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120 Pages, 6x? inches, illustrated. Beautifully. bound in gray art-card, silk tied, 


The letters contain many character sketches of the men who have 
played a prominent part in the development of the west. Uncle 
Henry was a man of wide acquaintance, a confident alike of men in high 
His activities and recognized qualities of leadership, 
brought him into intimate working relation with presidents, congress- 
men, governors, legislators, and other state and national officials; 
with farmers, large and small; with various farm and live stock 
organizations, and agricultural leaders and workers of every kind. 


Contains the Entire First Installment 


Volume one comprises the entire series of letters—23 in all— 
which were published in Wallaces’ Farmer during the winter of 1916- 
They tell of Mr. Wallace’s life up to the time he, a young man, 


oe 


finished college just before the opening of the Civil War. The 
second installment of the letters, covering later years of his life, is 
now running in Wallaces’ Farmer and will be published this sum- 
mer in Volume Two. 

Uncle Henry’s Own Story is printed in two editions. The Gift 
Edition has gray art-card covers, silk tied, price 50c. The Library 
Edition is bound in heavy rich red cloth covers, price $1.00. 
Address all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 














URING the last five years of his life, Mr. Henry Wallace 

wrote, at odd times as the spirit moved him, a series of letters 
to his great-grandchildren. 
told the story of his life—a most unique autob’ ography told in Unele 
Henry’s own words and in his own inimitable way. 


The Intimate Story of a Useful Life 


These letters are the charming and intimate story of an unusually 
They begin with Uncle Henry’s boyhood 
life in Pennsylvania, how people lived in those days, and how pro- 
gress and invention were already working great changes. They trace 
the development of civilization and of agriculture as they swept west 
across the great fertile valleys of the central states. They are full of 
personal experiences in which Henry Wallace’s life was rich and varied. 


Character Sketches of Prominent Men 














In these letters he 


Des Moines, lowa 
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ABEKDEEN-ANGUS. 
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ONE OF THE MOST MUDERN 


Wi | | Ow La Ww n Fa ys m y | nc. Equipped Breeding Plants in Iowa 


It comprises 500 acres and 150 top Aberdeen-Angus, representing the most aristocratic families 
—Blackeaps, Blackbirds, Trojan Ericas, K. Prides and Prides. Herd bulls: Bruce Ito 187621, Black- 
cap of Edenwold 2 02597. Blackcap Poe 24 286212. Home of Birdis Blackcap, Amer- 
ica's greatest producing Angus cow; dam of highest priced American bred Angus bull, the $5,000 Black 
Poe. Twenty young bulls, 12 to 18 monthe—herd heading bulls—and bulls that will fill every need. 


Willow Lawn adjoins Waverly, a town 
of four railroads. Wisitors invited. 


B. C. DOVE, Waverly, lowa 





QUIETDALE STOCK FARM 


IS THE HOME OF ORE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST ANGUS HEHDS. We are offer- 
ing richly bred young herd bulls of the Blackbird and Trojan Erica families They possess scale and quality. 


Our prices are right. 
We invite inspection. 


HESS & BROWN, Waterloo, lowa 





OAK WORTH 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 


All the Leading Families Represented 


Promising young bulls for sale. 
‘rite or visit 


HUGO HORSWELL, Esthervitte, lowa 


SEELEY'S DODDIES 


Fifteen high class registered Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls, from 10 to22 months old. Special prices on the 
lot, or will sell singly as purchaser desires. Come 
and see them on Springdale Stock Farm, adjoining 
this city. W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





YOUNG HERD SIRES 


OF SUPERIOR BREEDING 


Blackbirds, Ericas, Heatherblooms 


Splendid individuals at reasonable prices. Now is 
the time to buy. Write us. 


CERRO GORDO FARMS 
E. J. Peake. Mgr. Mason City, lowa 





Angus Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. We havea fine lot of young bulls from 
14to 16 mos. old. sired by Black Oakfield 153033 and 
Balmont Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, ready for service. Also a few good heifers 
and young cows for sale. 

We are loc ated near Mitchellville, on the main line 
of the Rock Island KR. R. and the Interurban from 


Des Moines. Call or write. 
R.-WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Aberdeen-Angus bull, 17 months old. Clydesdale 
stallion, 3 years old. dress 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 











ROSEMERE wrt ANGUS 


OTTO V. BATTLES, Owner 


For sale—A choice lot of bulls, all sired by the 
Chicago International grand champion, Oakville 
Quiet Lad, and out of prize winning dams; most 
of them full brothers to our former show bulls. 

Address al! correspondence to 


Jn0. 8. BURCH, Mer., 


ANGUS BULLS OFFERED ;4%!2« 2 seer trom 
9 to 22 months, Main- 

ly the get of BLack Porr, fall brotherto Black Ban- 

noch. Blackbirds, Prides and K Prides. Among 

them our second prize junior yearling, PoncE 2p 

We have a very choice lot to offer. 

J. HM. FITCH, Lake City, lowa 


Oak Glen Angus Bulls 


A half dozen good yearlings of popular families; 
sired by Bredo 24, a Blackbird bull that pute sub- 
stance in everything he sires. Inspection invited. 
W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 
A half dozen choice yearlings of the Blackbird, 
Trojan Erica and K Pride families. The get of W 
Blackcap. Also few cows with calves at foot and in 
calf. One insported cow. Top families. 
Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, lowa 


Maquoketa, lowa 














HEREFORDS. 
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For Sale—{4 Head of Registered Hereford Bulls 


Polled and Horned. Wel! bred, well marked, heavy boned; sired by Polled Prosperity and Fort 
Kearney; age 12to 24 months. If interested, write or wire 


R.A. FRITZ & SON, 


Grinnell, lowa 
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CRIMSON MODEL{__ 


One of Nebraska’s Greatest Sires 


Our Durocs 
are going into America’s best herds. Many of the best sows in 
We just sold 15 head of 
fall gilts to Putman & Son. If our Durocs please these men who 
held the two best sales in Nebraska, we can please others. We 
have a few sensational fall boars forsale. One choice Red Polled 
Write or visit us. We will ship on approval. 


VIRGINIA, NEBRASKA 


Big Durece—big bone, extra good feet—is our kind. 


Kern's big sale were by Crimson Model. 


bull for sale, 


J. C. BOYD & SOK, 














GREAT PATHFINDE 


The Largest Duroc Boar of His Age Ever Produced 


This is not a mere statement. 


It is a fact admitted by every breeder who has seen this boar. Much 


pressure wae brought to bear on us to sell this boar to a Nebraska breeder at $2,000.00. This boar is the sen- 
sation of the breed. He is the largest, longest and best balanced big type Duroc boar. A few sows will be 


bred at $100.00 each. Write or visit. 


HURST & HOUSMAN, 


Bolckow, Missouri 





Home of NEBRASKA PATHFINDER 


Many Breeders Call Him Pathfinder’s Best Son 


We have for sale two fal! boars, sired by Pathfinder. These are extra good, heavy boned pigs. 
They will make real herd boars. Their dam topped our last sale. These boars are from a fine uniform litter 


We were offered $1,000 for six head out of this litter sale day. 


We want to keep the gilts, but will sell the 


two boars. If you want a fine fall boar by Pathfinder, write. 


H. WERNIMONT, 


Ohiowa, Fillmore Co., Neb. 





LIBERTY LOAN 9608 


The biggest and lengthiest Duroc 
boar for his age ever brought to the 
northwest. He's the talk of all who 


saw him at our two winter sow sales. He's a Kentucky production that cost us $1500 and he has already paid 
out. We raise big Durocs and in large numbers. Visitors always welcome. Write your wants to 


F. W. YEAR & SONS, 


Melvin, lowa 





PROETT BROS. 


Home of Great Durocs 


PR nny King Orion by Orion Cherry King; Path. 


2d by Pathfinder; King’s Lady, the $1,000 gilt, 


Alexa nd ria fe ebr carmel d 16 pigs and ts raising 10. Orion Cherry King, 
. s Pathfinder and King’s Col. breeding. 





Duroc Sows and Gilts Bred to GIANT COL. 


First prize boar Nebraska State Fair, 1916, and sired by the great sire of show winners, King’s Col. Buy a 
sow bred Wo one of the breed’s greatest boars. Giant Col. is big and breeds them big, long and with good legs 
aod feet Giant Col. gilts bred to Top Pathfinder. Send me your orders. Write or visit 











THEO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska 
A male and two gilis, three months old, of Critic and Mode! breeding for $75.00. 
Pedigree blanks with each pig. For full particulars write 


Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 


PEWSEY OFFERS BRED GILTS | 








Duroecs, bred for April, May and June farrow. 
Well grown, but not flesh y. ee blood lines. 
Bred to a son of Giant Model and is litte r mate to let 
and 2d prize Iowa futurity winners, 1917; also to 


Critic Col., a big type grandson of King the Col. 


C. H. PEWSEY, Sioux Rapids, lowa 


A. 
Care Yalehurst Stock Farm, 


Murray, Nebraska 





| DUROG JERSEYS FOR SALE 


Boars, open and bred gilts. Good indi- 


viduals, popular breeding, prices reasonable. Write 


Y. BART HOLOMEW, 
Peoria, Ill. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 











DUBROC JERSEYS. 


= 


SHORT-HORNS. 








Martha L. Willard Silas Willard 


Marsi Stock Farm 


Pure Bred Duroc Jerseys 


For sale—A few April gilts, bred to D’s Critic. 
Price $75 to $100, crated, on board cars at Princeville, 
Ill. These gilts won't last. Get in if you want one. 
SILAS WILLARD, Princeville, Ill. 


Four Duroc Boars for Sale 


One is a two-year-old, sired by Grand Mode! 161639. 
the boar that won the championship three times at 
lowa State Fair. Another is a yearling sired by 
Redeemer out of a King the Col. dam, and two last 
epring boars sired by King Cherry Orion 80765A, the 
boar which stred the record breaking offering of 
boars last fall. We guarantee these boars to be all 
right in every way and to be just what we say they 
are. Inspection invited. 
Ww. K. DOBLER, 


Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


A limited number offered, the tops from many 
raised. The get of Great Wonder Ist. 

Also the choice yearling, Pleasant Hill Won- 
der, offered. Extra heavy bone, perfect feet. 
very high class boar and superbiy bred. Can show 


his get. 
B. A. SAMUELSON & SON 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa 


eo UNED DUROC JERSEYS. Nine late 
spring gilts weighing 200 to 250 Ibs., due to far- 
row in June and early July, bred to either a son of 
Pathfinder or a son of Great Wonder, 650 each, pedi- 
grees furnished. These gilts were double treated 
last summer, Orders booked for tried sows due in 
September. E. LD. DARLING, Estherville, lowa, 





Vail, Iowa 











HOLATSINS. 
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WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Two Holstein Bull Calves 


One of these is 7 months old and {s a real show calf. 
Nicely marked, great length of body and from extra 
good ancestry. 

A few good Duroc fall boars and open gilts, For 
further information write 

MB & CURRENT 
Tecumseh, Johnson County, Nebraska 


HOME FARM HERD =~, 


All surplus females consigned 

lowa Breeders’ Sale at Des on dig 

March 27-28. A.R.O. Cows and heif- 

ers bred to King Korndyke Sadie , g 

Vale 24th. Bull calves by this sire ¢\We is 

for sale. . “_ 
W. BKB. BARNEY & SONS “iy 

Chapin. lowa 


50 Lbs. of Butter in One Week 


from One Pure Bred Holstein Cow. 
Learn about this profitable Breed. 
Write to 

THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF 
AMERICA, Box 239, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


HOLSTEIN COWS AND HEIFERS 


Always @ number of the best that can be found. 
Don’t hunt everywhere. Good sound young tuber- 
culin tested ones may be bought of me. PAUL 
JOHNBON, 632 Exchange Bidg., 60. St. Paul, Minn, 
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IGH GRADE HOLSTEIN CALVES. 

I can sell you the finest heifers and bull calves 

from the best dairy farms in this county, $15.00. 
EMIL ANDERSON, Calf Buyer, Gilberts, Ili. 





HEREFORDS. 


POLLED HEREFORD BULLS 


and some females for sale. Choice individuals 
of best strains. 


D. C. MAYTAG, Laurel, lowa 
HEREFORD BULLS 


Sired by Merry Dale, a grandson of Dale, and some 
by Vivian's Lad, a Disturber-Masquerader bred bull. 
Farm adjoins town on the southeast. Call or write. 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 


HEREFORDS 


I have a number of high class young bulls to offer 
at the present time. They are well marked and 
splendid individuals. No better can be obtained, and 
prices right. Sheridan Stock Farm. 

K. J. FREED, Prop., Cleghorn, lowa 











MULE FOOT HOGS. 





ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Bred sows, 
bred and open gilts, weanling pigs. Pedigrees 
furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 





SHORT-HOKNS. 


ee 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Good enough to head good herds. One by Choice 
Cumberland. Others sired by Silver Sultan. These 
bulls are the right type—deep and thick. 
See them at the farm. 
G. iH. BUI n G E, 








Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


SULTAN ROYAL 513 398 OFFERED 


Price #800. A top notch white Scotch bull of Aug. 
7, 1916; grandson of Whitehall Sultan and Cumber- 
land's Last; 2d by Imp. Gay Lothario: 8d, Imp. Clip- 
per. This is the making of a $2000 bull. 

REEV K BROS., Hampton, lowa 


7 Short-horn Bulls Left 


Roans and red, Scotch and Scotch topped. The 
real business kind and from good aneestorg, At- 


tractive pric es. 
RUDD, IOWA 














F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


HENRY STENBERG, ELMORE: MINN. 


OFFERS KOAN SCOTCH BULLS 
One outstanding is an August, i916, @ugusta by 
Diamond Medal 62 4004, one of the great 
buus of the breed, Come and see our herd. Nearly 
all the best known tribes and top individuals. 


Short- horn Bulls Four young bulls, $150 each; 


one herd bull, 8250; all reds; 
five Duroc fall boars of big type breeding. R. M. 
YOUNG, Cook, Johnson Co,, Nebraska, 
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Sp pucemead-Sfarm 
SHORT-HORNS 


Headed by ‘Fair Dale” and “‘Imp. \ 
Now offering choice Scotch bulls and bole Pilot” 
J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
Soufh Fifth Avenue, Sheldon, lows 


Countryside Short-homg 


Herd headed by Straight Goods 34 
greatest living grandson of Choice Goose That: 
bulls for sale, from 12 to 24 months. Leading ; 
tribes represented. Also American families, 

We also maintain a stud of 
very high class Percherons 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop., Estherville, lows 


2 PURE SCOTCH 
TRIED HERD BULLS 


Leading Goods, neath by Ruberta’s Goods ang 
out of Imp. Rose of Ty "y oa 

Young Sultan, Le »y Nonparet) Sultan b 
ton; dam, Beaver Cr’k Myate 2d by Imp Bleckwonn 

Both are rare good bulls and in just fair flesh, Rr. 
cellent calves to show as their get. Priced to sejj, 


GEO. CLINE, Pilot Mound, lowa 


KIGHT EXTRA GOOD 


Young Short- horn Bulls 


to offer—reds and roans, from 12 to 15 months old. 
Four of them are sired by Imp. Proud Marshal, 
Come and see these young bulls. Our herd number 
150 head of the best Scotch and Scotch topped sorts, 
with the best of sires im service. Also a few high 


class heifers for sale. 
RHYNAS & WELLS, Stockport, lows 


MONDAMIN FARM SHORTHORNS 


Main Herd Bull 


Golden Sultan 


Young bulls approaching a year old of both Scotch 
and Scotch topped breeding. Herd numbers more 
than 100 head. Visitors always welcome. 
HELD BROS. 

(Plymouth County) 














HINTON, 


3 Short-horn Bull 


One Year Old, for Sale 


Allreds. One pure Scotch and close up to imported 
sire and dam both. One from extra heavy miliing 
strain. These bulls are in fine condition for breed- 
ing animals. Write or visit. 


WEBER & LAMB, Tecumseh, Johnson Co., Neb. 


Short- Horns 


Young bulls for sale from 12 to 18 months. All are 
the get of 


VALENTINE 2d 379479 


and out of cows of such families as the Nerissa, 
Kirklevington,. etc. Good strong bulls at farmers 
prices. Address 


J.C.Johnson, Armstrong, la 


Short-horn Herd Bull 


of Rare Good Breeding 
and Merit for Sale 


Also young Scotch bulls of Miss Kameden, Violet 
Bud, Acanthus and Lavender families. Good ones 
at reasonable prices. 

Come and see them or write, 


PHILIP FUNKE, 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


Several promising herd headers. Also cows and 
heifers of attractive Scotch breeding and individual 
merit, bred to Village Ordens 424559, by 
Imp. Villager, and out of a daughter of Twp. 
Belle of Ordens. Some with calves at foot. Farm 
adjoins town. 


G. F. GRUSS, 


BINFORDS’ SHORT -HORNS Est. 1869 


Young stock of either sex for sale, sired by the 
Choice Goods bred bull, Scottish Chief, and Goldes 
Eagle, a Marr Misste. 


Jesse Binford & Sons, R. 1, Marshalltown, lowa 


Milking Short-horns 


The most ng for the corn belt farmer. 
Young bulls and femal] es of definite milk inherit 
ance. Everything tub erculin tested. 

COOK FARMS, Independence, ows lows 


YOUNG SCOTCH BULLS OF FERED 


One a roan 12 months calf by the #3000 More 
Dale and out of a daughter of Sultan; granddam, 
Imp. Sweet Maid by North Star. Write or call op 


A. B. KENNEDY, VARINA, IOWA 


Te © red yearling bulls for sale. = 
Nov. yearling of the Duchess of Gloster family, 
the other a Dec. yearling of the Claret family. i 
bulls are of the true beef type, and any one look nt 
for good bulls with good breeding back of them won't 
go wrong on this pair. LENO H. ROLLINS (ee 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn), Central City. lows. 


Short-horn Bulls for or Sale 


Well grown, thick meated fellows of excellest 
quality and choice breeding. 12 to 18 months 0 
Write your wants, mentioning this paper. s 
J. H. DEHNER & SON, © ascade, Low 


Short-h orns For Sale 


Having recently bought the old established Ho 
herd, headed by Village Knight, I am offer 7: io 
sale some excepti onally high class Scotch cattle, 
cluding a real he rd header. 
T. J. KANE, 
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Fresh From the Country d 


IOWA. 

County, (¢) Iowa, April 17th.— 
Oats and pasture are doing nice since 

ave ral small showers this week. Spring 
yd wing is getting well advanced. A large 
senber of voung pigs this spring so far. 
The weather has been ideal for farming, 
and has been of great benetit to farmers. 
The trees are now in leaf, Narly potatoes 
are planted, a nd garden truck is being put 
m this week. Some are setting out fruit 
trees and strawberry plants. A good many 
spring calve but very few spring colts 
go far. Quite a few hogs going to market 
from those who fed up their soft corn. 
Eggs, 27 cel ts. Several have good-sized 
early spring chickens, and also have in- 
cubators running. We need more rain. 
The ground is in good shape except that 
jt is so dry. Roads are fine, Several are 
in need of farm hands, caused by the men 
going to the army.—E. 

Kossuth County, (n) Iowa, April 19th.— 
The weather has been cold and dry. Had 
a shower the 17th. Oats are coming on 
evenly. All of the farmers around here 
gowed wheat About 70 per cent of the 
plowing for corn is done. Cattle are in 
good condition. Clover and all grass win- 
tered well Plenty of potatoes left.— 
Subscriber. 

Adams County, 


—— 








Greene 


(sw) Lowa, April 20th.— 
Spring wheat and oats coming up. A bliz- 
gard is in progress this morning. Fruit 
buds not far enough advanced to be dam- 
aged. Very litle garden truck up. The 
ground has been dry up to the present 
time, and this moisture is greatly needed. 
Stock needs grass, as dry feed is scarce. 
Sheep shearing in progress—-a good clip. 
Some farme not having very good suc- 
gess With their pigs.—A. R. Calkins. 

Sac County, (mw) Iowa, April 20th.— 
feginning with March 15th, there has 
never been a finer time and ground in 
finer condition for sowing wheat and oats, 
much of which was completed here by 
April 1st in the finest shape; but the 
weather has been clear most of the time, 
and dry and cool-—consequently germina- 
tlon and plant growth have been very 
slow. [specially are the nights cool, at 
or near the frost line nearly all the time. 
It has surely been a fine time to put thru 
alot of farm work. Good prices for hogs 
have caused close marketing, to give 
rom for the spring crop of pigs. Free 
marketing of surplus oats the past week, 
most of which have now left farmers’ 
bins; the price has been 8&2 to 8&6 cents. 
Not much doing in corn; not much to go, 
as most of it will be needed on the farms, 
The hens are no slackers this fine spring 
weather: they are doing their full duty 
in helping to lower the cost of living. It 
is astonishing what a lot of eggs are he- 
ing marketed now at 28 to 30 cents. All 
farmers are now ready for corn planting 
just as soon as we have evidence of 


warmer weather. In the meantime, ma- 
nure yards are being cleaned up, as the 
ground is dry to haul over onto meadows 
and pastures. On account of the uncer- 


tainty of secd corn, more wheat and oats 
were sown than usual, Nearly every 
farmer sowed some wheat. Pig crop is 
starting finely thus far.—D. Rininger. 


MISSOURI. 


tay County, (w) Mo., April 17th.—We 
missed our usual equinoxial storm, Farm- 
ers commenced sowing oats very early in 
March this spring. Nothing to interfere 
with the work so far. Oats are not more 
than half up. Those that fell in moist 
ground were the only ones to come up. 
An average acreage sown. The acreage 
for corn will he larger. More sod broken 
than usual. Wheat is short for the early 
spring. Not enough moisture to start 
the grass. Stock on dry feed if at hand. 
No corn planted. Clovers starting. Hay 
is a doubtful crop. Usual amount of hogs. 
No disease. Few cattle on feed. Farmers 
seem to be supplied with seed corn, FE BES, 
27 cents: butter-fat, 38 cents; corn, $1.7 
Oats, $1; timothy hay, $20. Had ‘nui 
rain today to lay st.—Z. G. Snyder. 

Webster County, (s) Mo., April 138th. 


a 
The wheat prospect is good; we report a 








full acreage for the season. Clover stood 
the winter finely and was making a fine 
show before this cold weather struck us. 
We had a fine rain the Sth and 6th, but 
Since then it h frozen more or less ev- 
ery night \ll this week has been cold. 
Can not tell what the damage is vet. 


Oats and some of the tender garden stuff 
hipped some. We expect the spring seed- 
Ing of clover and timothy will suffer some 
from the freezing weather. Seed corn thru 
this section seem to be all right. De- 
cember and January were both very cold 
months, but February and March were 
mild—unusually so; hence there seems to 


~ an abundance of hay and straw on 
hand. Stock wintered well. Young stock 


has been on grass now for two weeks, 
Where there are blue grass pastures. Po- 
tatoes were all planted in March, also the 
Oats crop. A large percentage of the corn 
sround is plowed. Ags soon as it warms 
ek Nad planting will be in order. The 
averag <p & pigs see ms to be about the 
hogs pclae other years. Not many mature 
fost of “eee Wheat mostly all sold. 
The he] the corn will be used for feed. 
the pov problem also touches us here in 
half highe Wages are one-fourth to one- 
farm im md than before the war. All 
Up and ne ements and wagons are away 

: ard to get. At present prices of 





butter-fat and dairy feeds, milking cows 
is a losing proposition; but we have one 
consolation, two weeks more will stop 
most of the feeding problems. The Red 
Cross had a big sale in Seymour last Sat- 


urday. One jack donated sold for a good, 
round sum. The sale will be continued 
on the 13th. Everybody and everything 


are boosting to help win the war. Every- 
thing else is sidetracked.—J. C. Preston. 

Daviess County, (nw) Mo., April 16th.— 
Got the first moisture here today, in the 
form of a light rain that fell for some 
time. Everything needs rain badly still, 
and growing stuff will have to have it 
soon or crops will be hurt. Wheat and 
oats are growing well, and many farmers 
have all plowing for corn done. Scarcity 
of farm labor is an item here. Roads are 
good. Ponds, wells and water supply have 
been short for some time. Grass is start- 
ing. We have had the coldest nights for 
the time of year that we have ever seen. 
It freezes yet occasionally.—J. O. Metcalf, 

Lafayette County, (we) Mo., April 21st. 
—April 19th a slow, steady rain set in, 
turning to snow April 20th, and continued 
snowing all ‘night. Close to freezing point. 
Wheat, oats and meadows needed rain 
very much, and will grow rapidly when 
warm weather sets in. Many farmers are 
done plowing for corn, Only a little corn 
was planted, and all will have to be re- 
planted now. Potatoes and garden truck 
all held back by continued cold weather. 
Apple, cherry and plum trees in full blos- 
som. No peach blossoms.—Henry A. 
Schaeperkoetter, 


ILLINOIS. 

Logan County, (c) Iil., April 15th.—It 
has been cold and dry since April Ist. A 
bad time to save pigs unless one has a 
good hog house. Oats are up, and wheat 
is looking fine. Farmers are well along 
with their work; some are about done 
plowing for corn. Seed corn scarce and 
high; from $8 to $10 per bushel. <A large 
acreage of small grain this year. We need 
a good rain, As the ground is getting dry. 
The weather has warmed up the last two 
days. ISverybody is busy helping Uncle 
Sam and his boys ‘‘over there.’’—IF. J. De 
Jarnette. 


McDonough County, (w) Ill, April 15th. 


‘Oats all sowed in excellent condition, Clo- 


ver never looked finer. Wheat looks fair, 
but mot much put in. Rye looks fine, and 
there is a large acreage for this locality. 
Potatoes and gardens all in, and never in 
finer condition. Not many cattle on feed. 
Most of the hogs have been shipped out. 
More sheep than usual, mostly westerns. 
Health of stock never better. Quite a few 
young colts. Sod and lots of old ground 
broken for corn. Weather cold and dry. 
Kverybody buying Liberty bonds, We 
must win the war.—Chas. EF. Wallace. 

Montgomery County, (c) IIL, April 20th. 
—The spring has been unusually dry, but 
in the last five or six days there has been 
plenty of moisture, Wheat came thru 
the winter in good shape. Oats are doing 
well, but young clover is not very prom- 
ising. <A large acreage of corn will be 
planted, Farm animals healthy. Not 
many young pigs. Corn, $1; oats, 82 
cents; eggs, 28 cents; cream, 42 cents.— 
A. L. Tester. 

Wayne County, ¢s) IIL, April 20th— 
We have a great deal of plowing done in 
this part of the county. A large amount 
of meadow is broken up and put in corn. 
Stock of all kinds is rather plentiful, and 
fetches good prices. There is a large 
acreage of oats, and the season is quite 
well advanced for this time of the year, 
I want to congratulate Wallaces’ Farmer 
on the broadness of its editorial views.— 
Arthur Knapp. 


NEBRASKA. 

Ifiolt County, (nc) Neb., April 19th— 
Snow the 6th inst., and a good rain the 
15th, which were beneficial to crops and 
pastures. March and April unusually 
warm. jut very little hay fed to cattle 
in pastures that were not pastured too 
close last season. Spring wheat acreage 
above the average and in good condition, 
Other grains, fall and spring, are below 
the average, but in good condition. Soil 
in excellent shape for farming. Stock of 
all kinds healthy except a few cases of 
blackleg in yearlings. Cattle selling high. 
Hogs selling high at sales. Hay market 
dull, owing to early” spring. Kees, 27 
cents; cream, 40 cents per pound of but- 
ter-fat; potatoes, $1; seed oats, $1 to $1.07; 
local market for corn, $1.25 to $1.50; seed 
corn, $4.—Alex. R. Wertz. 

Dodge County, (e) Neb., April 20th.— 
Have had two light showers that were 
very refreshing, but only moistened the 
surface. Many have seeded their fall 
wheat land to spring wheat, so as to make 
sure of a crop. Spring seeding coming 
slowly, and not all the grain sprouted 
too dry. Plowing for corn commenced. 
Fall plowed ground hard and not mel- 
lowed by frost. Pastures starting slowly. 
Stock in good condition and healthy.— 
David Brown. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., April 19th. 
—Today we are having a northeast rain 
and snow storm; over an inch of water 
has fallen, all sinking into the ground. 
We had a rain last Sunday night also. 
All small grain has greatly improved the 
past week, Farmers are busy plowing 
and disking their corn ground. More war 
gardens than last year are being planted. 
All fruit trees very backward. Third 
Liberty loan over-subscribed here.—Chas., 
M. Turner. 








With Our Adverting’s 


WHAT BEARINGS MEAN TO THE 
AUTOMOBILE. 

Every man who has driven an automo- 
bile knows the terrific strain that a car 
must stand in service. One of the most 
important factors therefore in the make- 
up of a car is the bearings which are 
used, as it is the bearings that have to 


‘stand up under the hard knocks a car 


must take in driving on country roads, 
and which are absolutely unavoidable in 
the use of a car. When an automobile 
manufacturer tells you he uses Timken 
bearings, you will know you have bear- 
ings in the car that will stand the strain. 
They are the product of the Timken Roll- 
er Bearing Company, of Canton, Ohio, 
and as many of our readers would like to 
know the important part Timken bearings 
play in the satisfactory service of their 
automobiles, we suggest they write the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company for the 
very interesting literature they have is- 
sued. Some idea of the service Timken 
bearings give can be obtained from this 
advertisement, which is worthy of a care- 
ful reading by those owning automobiles, 
and likewise tractors.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


SIX THOUSAND MILES GUARANTEED 
ON TIRES. 


This is the very liberal tire guarantee 
which the Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 
of Jeannette, Pa., make on all Pennsyl- 
vania Vacuum Cup tires. An excellent 
idea of this tire, which takes its name 
from the little cups which make up the 
tread of the tire, can be gained by re- 
ferring to the illustration in their adver- 
tisement on our back cover page, and the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company will be 
very glad to send you the very attractive 
literature they have issued, telling how 
Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup tires are built, 
and why they are enabled to make the 
very liberal guarantee of ,6,000 miles on 
their tires. This guarantee is given in a 
tag which accompanies each tire, and the 
terms thereof are plain and binding. They 
will heartily appreciate ,Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers referring to their advertisement, 
and mentioning the paper when writing 
them.—Advertising Notice. 





A DESIRABLE ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
PLANT. 


An electric lighting plant which has 
been installed in a good many farm 
homes, and which has many desirable 
features, is the Western Electric Power 
and Light Plant, of the Western Electric 
Company, of 500 South Clinton St., Chi- 
cago, Til. In a special booklet, No. WSF-5, 
they have issued complete information 
with regard to the plants and their opera- 
tion, and they will be glad to send it to 
any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
enough interested to either fill out the 
coupon which their advertisement con- 
tains, or to write them a postal card or 
letter request. One of the features to 
which they call particular attention in 
their advertisement this week ig the au- 
tomatic regulator, which automatically 
regulates the charging of the batteries, 
and by means of which the life of the 
te a is materially increased. <Any of 
our saders interested in farm lighting 
and peo plants will unquestionably 
want the interesting booklets the West- 
ern Electric Company have issued, and 
if our readers have any questions they 
would like to ask with regard to lighting 
the farm home by electricity, and fur- 
nishing power for pumping water, running 
the cream separator or washing machine, 
the Western Electric Company. will be 
glad to answer them.—Advertising No- 
tice. 





Recent Public Sales 


WICKFIELD HAMPSHIRE SALE AND 
ASSOCIATION BANQUET, 


™,. F. Silver, Cantril, Iowa, writes as 
follows concerning their second bred sow 
sale, held this spring: “The Wickfield 
Farm bred sow sale, which was held at 
Burlington, lowa, April 6th, was very 
much of a succéss, despite a very rainy 
day. Mr. W. J. Clark, of Marion, Iowa, 
was the purchaser of several of the out- 
standing sows of the sale, and in addi- 
tion bought boar No. 58 in the sale, Look: 
out Archlight, for $500. This is an excep- 
tionally outstanding boar, and Mr. Clark 
can be commended upon getting such a 
good individual to put at the head of his 
herd. The rest of the offering was scat- 
tered to a considerable extent, with F. J. 
Thoman & Son, Fairfax, lowa, securing 
the top sow of the sale for $400. 

“The lowa Hampshire Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation banquet was held at Hotel Bur- 
lington after the sale, and was very much 





of a success. Three hundred dollars was 
raised in a very few minutes, with which 
to put on a big dinner for all the Hamp- 
shire breeders and their friends who at- 
tend the National Swine Show, which is 
to be held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, this 
fall. Officers of the association for the 
coming year were elected as follows: Clay- 
ton Messenger, Keswick, lowa, president; 
R. E. Donahue, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, vice- 
president; F. F. Silver, Cantril, Iowa, 
secretary-treasurer; H. N. W heeler, Gil- 
more City, Iowa, field a 
LIST OF SALES. 


No. 53, H. L. Beaver, Larkensville, Ala., 
$180; 2, 15, 4, 68, 67, 58, W. J. Clark, 
Marion, Iowa, $345, $200, $350, $225, $210, 
$500; 32, Ray Donahue, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, $155; 13, 11, Lorne T, Earl, Mt. Ver- 
non, S. D.,+$250 each; 38, J. E. Fliege, 
Oquawka, II1., $150; 22, 33, 70, 34, 46, 2. 
L. Green, St. Louis, Mo., $100, $120, $120, 
$130, $125; 62, Byron Gregory, Normal. 
Ill., $195; 35, T. P. George, Fayette, Mo., 
$160; 16, Ww. R. Hanna, Harvey, Iowa, 
$165; 66, H. H. Hafner, Butte, Neb., $200; 
39, Depew Head, Marion, ey $175; 61, 
Holt Bros., Ebensburg, 21, 
Mike Sharp, Coal Valley, 52.50; 48, 
S. S. Schuyler, New York City, $1 30; 25, 
F. Dorr Smith, Rio, Ml, $100; 9, WwW. H. 
Siebrandt, Wisner, Neb., $140; 44, 55, FY 
J. Thoman & Son, Fairfax, Iowa, $100, 
$310; 63, Thompson Bros., West Liberty, 
Iowa, $95; 1, 6, H. N. Wheeler, Gilmore 
City, Iowa, $275, $160; 41, 51, 47, A. F: 
Whiteman Biggsville, Nl., 2 
$130; 56, Chas. Weir & Son, Rio, IIL, $105; 
64, 20, 30, Cc. J. Walker, Chicago, IIll., $169, 
$150, $155; 12, R. S. Johnson, Platte City, 
Mo., $160; 7, Taylor Laughead, . Alexis, 
Ill.,, $145; 28, 18 ,28, James McGuire, Ma- 

5 h 








sonville, Iowa, $165, $110, $105; ’ 
Mealey, La Harpe, II, $130; Se. 
Moon, Towanda, [I1l., $132.50; Dun- 
can MacKenzie, Toulon, Ill. 225; 
50, Clyde Schultz, Toulon, IIL, 17, 
J. W. Mayes, Hickman, Ky., i A 
Grant Macrill, Griswold, lowa, $185, $200; 


65, S. W. Mitchell & Son, Sanborn, Lowa, 
$150; 43, C. B. Nelson & Son, Oakland, 
Neb., $135; 60, Wm. Prim, Underwood, 
lowa, $80; 31, FE, A. Rodgers, Alexis, IL, 
$180; 26, Solomon & Oates, Headland, Ala., 
$200; 24, 71, Fred Ziegler, Algona, lowa, 
$135, $105. 





SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A Good Supply of Scotch and Scotch 
Topped Bulls to Offer. 
Good roans, reds and whites. All are of serviceable 
ages. A few are very choice, good enough.to head 
high class herds. We wish to move them at the 
earliest date possible. Write us your wants. 
M. V. MILLER, Lawler, lowa 


City Side Angus Bulis 


We are Offering our Blackbird berd bull, Black 
Advance W., a son of Belfast; also a good two-year- 
old and three good yearlings. 


J. C. KIMBALL & SON, 
Pair of Good Shetiand Ponies For Sale 


One a black mare 7 yeare old, the other a sorrel 
gelding (white mane and tall), each weighing 400 
pounds and standing 44 Inches high; well mated, 
thoroughly broken—single, double or to saddle, 
Also double harness, saddles and bridles. Will sell 
the outfit together or separately. 

T. W. WATTS, Peru, iil. 





Springville, lowa 








POLLED-DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams For Sale 
Ten double standard Polled Durham bulls fromé 
to 18 mos. old, reds, whites and roans, the low down, 
thick fleshed kind with size, quality and breeding, 
inspection invited, correspondence solicited, 
ALVA METZLER, Sherrard, Ill. 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Reds, roans and whites. Some herd heading prope- 
aitions. Sired by Scotch herd bull, Roan Victer, 
From 6 to 15 mos, old. Alsosome cows and hetfers. 


IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, towa 
POLAND-CHINAS. 
Faulkner’s 
Famous 


Spotted 
Poland- 
Chinas 


The World’s Greatest Pork Hog 
800 March pigs for June shipment, when weaned, 
Buy from the oldest and largest herd of Spotted 
Polands on earth. Recorded in recognized record. 
Have your order booked now. 
H.L. Faulkner, Box W, Jamesport, Mo. 

















FROM BRANDON 


[8 a long 


every class. 


deen-Angus: 





817 P.S. EXCHANGE AVENUE, 





way from Brandon, Manitoba, to Ft. Worth, 

Texas. 50 below zero one extreme, and a grassless drouth 
area and 105 in the shade at the other, are the extremes of 
live stock test. 
qualified for supreme honors over all breeds. 
last month Aberfocn Angas steers won over all breeds in 
At Ft. Worth all single steer championships, 
and grand Championships ove rover all breeds went to Aber- 
Calf, yearling, 2-year-old and grand cham- 
pion and reserve grand champion. 

North or South, cornbelt or range, Aberdeen-Angus are 
winning a place in war-time agriculture on their merits. 

“The Doddie does a bit at every bite.” 


Free literature and list of breeders. 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSN., 


TO FORT WORTH 


Under these tests the Aberdeen-Angus have 
At Brandon 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











DUROG JERSEY FALL BOARS 


I have a few choice fal! boars sired by Big Cherry King 203823, out of my big 600 to 700 pound sows by Col. 


Redeemer, Cherry Chief’s Model and A High Model, 


IVAN SORENSEN, 





Route 4, 


Priced at ¢50 each and guaranteed to please. 


SPENCER, IOWA 
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A Scotch Offering With Few Exceptions P 
{ 
We are selling in this sale many of the best cows on our farm. About fifteen cows are selling with calves at foot and some rt 
ten head of these are rebred to our great herd bull, Villager’s Diamond. The cows are a useful lot of prime breeding age. We 0 
can please the buyer after the white, red or roan. Our bull offering is small but some choice youngsters are listed. Ox 
Or 
¢ N 
Remember Villager’s Diamond is One of the Best Bulls of the Breed N 
< Ja 
Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 7 
Fe 
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Elmer J. Lamb, Fieldman. Kraschel and Milne, Auctioneers. 
O« 
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AUCTIONEERS HORSES. HORSES. S 














Learn Auctioneering || percuERON-BELGIAN-SHIRE LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 9 


lat 

Largest Collection on Earth, {as 

at World's Original and Greatest School and become 150 Belgian Stallions 150 
independent with no ca pital invested. Every branch ean Mares it 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today ca All ages for sale among them; @ . 
ashen IMPORTED MARES IR FOAL at reasonable a 
prices. Come and see them or sen m 

Jones National School of Auctioneering a 3 oO n fe, prtocs.._ Couse Sad soot mi 
CAREY M. JONES, President M4. Lefebure’s Sons, Fairfax, Ia. = 


8 miles west of Cedar Rapids, 
Phone us from Cedar Rapids for hourly Interurban service 


Gray Percheron Stalin } 


Full Blooded, Registered, 5 Years Old 


Also two full blooded French imported gray mares, 


74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Be An Auctioneer and Mares 


Takes energy and application, but makes money THE BLUE RIBBON HERD 


from the start. Your investment ie small, you risk 
nothing, and you constantly are making new business 


RESO Sloe ccmees FRED CHANDLER 














































































































































UF all right and first class in every way. D 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. x 3 Will sell the above at a bargain. Come and see = 
8i8 Walnut 8t., 3d Floor, Kansas City, Mo. Route 7 Chariton, lowa |;- eae, po] | themat 
| h G -4 | j Res en age BEAVER VALLEY FARM 
J. L.Mcllrath, Grinnell, la. | == Cedar Falls, lowa 
The conductor of register ed stock sales a specialty. 8} 
Fifteen years exp erlence in business. We maintain s Are Al | re) n H 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on our farm. We at 
think we know our business. Write for dates. gy ecial Sa le fc 
on es Pe noeere mr 
W Ni PUTMAN Tecumseh, Nebraska p h 
For the next thirty days we are offering our entire stock of 40 big Percheron and Belgian stallions , st 
2 we AUCTIONEER and 10 Mammoth Jacks at 80 cents on the dollar, 5% less for cash. if ages need : ve —_— s 
ee = Pe GeKED Live Srock Our stallions are one of the very best bunches of horses in the state. We have them here weighing up nm JOnr eee ee. , q ¥ 
cna geeeeebesecunmmnanes ae <n — . BEDE to 2300 pounds. We can supply you with a right good young stallion of the different draft breeds, no SOO MO OF WEECC- 
*ICKEREL, NEBR. matter what you want, and at a price much cheaper than you can buy elsewhere. 
§ F RIDGLEY ay eee eee Years Our jacks are the big rugged kind and weigh up to 1200 pounds. If you want the best at the cheapest E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, lowa it 
a breeder and showman prices, come to Lawler—we are making prices that are moving them. 70 Des Moines. P 
t i] of Polands. Write me We have 10 head of stallions from 61x to ten years old that we are offering at sacrifice pilces, includ- a0 ention soathonst of z ——_—_—_——— = 
sacerguomme ing one six-year-old shire stallion weighing aton. All stock guaranteed breeders. 
We pay buyer's fare if stock is not found as represented. Send 25c in stamps for large Horse Hangers. hi A fe M 0 
H. Su, W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN : h 
AUCTIONEERS ©#E4RFIELD, FRANK P. SHEKLETON & SONS, Lawler, Chickasaw County, lowa A KS a 
IOWA t} 
_ a 
' 2 ocked my barns 
I am making successful sales - ring ‘of big, I have restoc “ t f¢ 
H. S$. ALLE erie Sittnesor, COME TO Miz FOR BIG JACKS 12% tering the best lot of big, Mammoth with twenty of the larées ; 
. MI o Ne American and imported Catalan Spanish jacks money can buy. | 
4 CHARITON, IOWA nerdy and Nebraska. jacks to be found anywhere. Don't get caught without work stock. That is exactly fully guaranteed as repre 0 
: . rite me for dates what most men are neglecting at this time, growing work stock. Come now and get a sented. Write me or call and is 
f — 2 ip 2 J jack, Don't wait. I will give youa bargain. Ata recent farm sale several mule teams see these jacks. é 
3 Live Stock were sold as follows, in the order named, for the following prices; $820, $785, $645, $675, : . Co., Mil. v 
4 ofe AUCTIONEER $630. $565, 510, 500 and $550. At another farm sale eight months old mules brought €136, Barry, F ike Vee K 
{ Wataga, Ill. With Germany re-establishing a monarchy in Russia, she may have the Russians fighting = —— v 
: —>———qx“—“— — -- ———- side by side with her in two years, but whether so or not, we, have a tremendous task be- 
LIVE STOCK fore us in the production of food stuff, and it is important that we grow more mules and 
H H. G. KRASCHEL AUCTIONEER horses,for service on the farms, and we must begin at once. f The H tang | cord if 
‘ Harlan, Low 
‘ es aaren, ewe W. L. DeCLOW, Prop., Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa Stallion Service e me h 
: Pedigreed Live Every staillon owner needs the * Haséy. : 
ari Indstess and the mont cogvenient record ete ; 
wpe dexed, : 7 
Morrill, Sowa 1859 1918 published for horsemen. Printed on tough linep b 
painsenetremeseteeren ' * 5 5 r paper, bound in cloth covers. Just fits the a 
iIKES iiaar iene pocket. Single copies, 75c each; three or more, f 
- : - nnn PE R¢ ‘'H E RON . BOTH SEXES. A fresh lot. Attractive prices for the next 60c each. Send orders to WALLACES e 
i oy BERKSHIRES ga gt ter ES : ~ a7 _Miuty Gays t farmers and deniers. Telephone Ottawa O06t-8 FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. ai t 
of prize w ng stoc 
i of the Mas terpiece family. Pigs sired 


by Superbus, sire of the world’s grand = H H 
5} champion boar at Panama Exposition. e an ones wo ire a ons Or a e 
1915. They will please you. Prices reasonable, 














C.D. WICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., CRESCO, IOWA 15 head, ten mares, 2 stallions. Most all colors One sorrel, 2 years 8 months old, weighing 1700 Ibs. 
—AsRVEnW a . — — and ages. Sell one or all. One bay, 2 years 5 months old, weighing 1600 Ibs. 
c arm erkshires. Nothing | 3 ¢ THOMPSON JAM Both sound and heavy boned. Priced for quick sale. of 
for sale now—sold out. Nice youngsters arriving 7 = ’ AICA, 1OWA R. J. PAUL, Gilman, Marshall Co,, lowa Tag your stock—best and cheapest means 
now out of prize winuing sires and dams. Some good . ty saa identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 








23 later or ickel 8, Arenzville DALI Good individuals and Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
ones later on. J. H. Nicke 1 & Sons, Arenzville, Ill. KANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Imported CLYDESDALE STALLION bred in the purple, at Catalog mailed free on request. 


. . 3 PRS: and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shirs prices that will pay for themselves. Ff. §. Burch @Co., 155 W. Heres St. Chicago, 
Please mention this paper when writing. | stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable pricee. | J. A. WARD, Gilman, Iowa 
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puréS CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 
s 


HORT-HORNS. 
April 30—Economy Stock Farm, Shenan- 
doa, s. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
May s)—J. W. McDermott, Kahoka, Mo. 


May 3i—Frank Rhynas, Sons & Wells, 
» 7—Slemmons Bros. and Ward N. 

Jyoland, lowa City, lowa. 

June It, and N. R. Rundel, Hurley, 8. D.; 


Stockport, lowa. 
| Thompson, Jackson & 


gale at Sioux City, Iowa. 
June 12- -E. s. Fanning & Sons, Nemaha, 
Jowa. 


Eggert, Newton, Iowa. 
ANGUS, 
Apra 29—W. H. Campbell & Son, Grand 
iver, Iowa. 
Mey 1—lowa Angus Breeders’ 
7 tion, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. A 
May b—Hartnell & Lang, Stacyville, Ia. 
May 21- J. Tudor & Son, lowa City, Iowa. 
May 92—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
May 23—P’. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 
May 24—C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Towa. 
May 25—J. M Hathaway and W. M. 
Rowles, Turin, Iowa. 
fay 28—B. ©. Dove, Waverly, Iowa, 
yne 4—Chas. Escher, Jr., Botna, Iowa; 
gale at South Omaha, Neb, | 
June 5—Escher & Ryan, Irwin, 
gale at South Omaha, Neb. 
June 6—R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa. 


Jurte 18—Geo. 


Associa- 


Iowa; 


HEREFORDS. 
Galloway, Waterloo, Towa. 


ril 30—Wm 
Ap McCray, Kentland, 


May 22—Warren T. 
Ind, 2 : j 
May 24—John W. Van Natta, Lafayette, 
Ind. 
Mav 28 J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Towa. 
May 20—Ferguson Bros., Canby, Minn.; 
sale at Sioux .City, lowa. 

RED POLLS. 
May 28—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lowa; dispersion sale. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


Oct. 4—Caulkins, Wilson and Swigert, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Oct. 9—J. KX. Barry & Sons, Buda, II. 
Oct. U—Yalehurst Stock Farm, Peoria, lL 


Oct. 11—Yaleshurst Stock Farms, Peoria 


lik, 
Oct. 15—W. Hl. Garber, Washington, II. 
Oct. 24—Wilber A. Terpening, Galesburg, 


Il. 

Nov. 9—H. L. McPherrin, Knoxville, 11. 
Jan. 22—W. H. Garber, Washington, TI. 
Jan. 30—Caulkins, Wilson and Swigert, 
Galesburg, Ill 


Feb. 1—Yalehurst Stock Farm, Peoria, TI. 

Feb. 1—Yalehurst Stock Farms, VPeoria, 
Ill. 

Feb. ik. Barry & Sons, Buda, Til. 


5—J 
Feb. 7—Wilber A. Terpening, Galesburg, 
Yaleburst Stock Farms, 


-POLAND CHINAS, 
I’, Jones, Biggsville, TH. 
Kr. Jones, Biggsville, Il. 


Peoria, 








J . * 

Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
botice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
{ssue in Order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring claas- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
6s late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 











LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 


H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 

ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

D. G. SUTHERLAND, Galesburg, IIL. 








Field Notes 


Aberdeen Angus breeders and admirers 
should not overlook the sale of Messrs. 
Hartnell & Lang, which is to take place 
at Stacyvile, lowa, May 2d. It contains 
forty-seven head of choicely bred cattle, 
many of which are show animals, some 
having won enviable ribbons. It is a 
strictly deserving lot from any viewpoint. 
Pee previous issues for particulars.—Ad- 
vertising Notice, 


, Warren T. McCray, Kentland, Ind., of 
Verfection Fairfax fame, will hold his 
annual Hereford sale May 22d, when the 
sean mumber of seventy-five head from 
el ee in the famous Orchard Lake 
all = be sold. q he offering is unusu- 
the blonnS in Perfection Fairfax blhood— 
and t ood that makes good in show ring 
fects sig ete 3 herd. Twenty sons of Per- 
ge Fairfax, and several of his grand- 
of coe interest’ discriminating buyers 
ib nisi leaders, and the female offering 
early te a par xood than ever. Write 
Watch ao McCray for sale catalog, and 
Kindly or particulars in later issues. 
Writing vention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
Witing.—Advertis ing Notice, 

tomers. E. S. Fanning & Sons, Nemaha, 
horns, ¢l; -known breeders of good Short- 
ie ee June 12th for their annual 
- About half of the forty-four head 


they wil] «eo r 
cluded sell will be Scotch cattle. In- 


berland. whine’ young bulls. Fitz Cum- 
ate. 7 “Hich for many years has 20 
at the head of thacd years has been 


veh 4 herds, is responsible 
Sap atiuch of the improvement inary have 
ina —" and this sale is represented 
that at extent by his blood, or cows 
this Pl to him. We have looked 
Bure our Ing Over carefully, and can as- 
Very rrr nga that it is made up of a 
A ton ae lot of good, useful cattle. 
Cumberland. bulls are outstanding. Gay 
Toan, is ony’ 2 beautiful sixteen-months 

+ One of them. Watch later issues 


for full parti 
would be culars, And meantime, it 


f00d plan to get your name on 
mailing list for a catae 
«\ Otice, 


fessrs F: * 
o's. rFanning’s 
8.—Advertising 











BIG OPENING SHORT-HORN SALE, 
APRIL 30. 


Next Tuesday, April 30th, Short-horn 
admirers are invited to attend the Econ- 
omy Stock Farm sale. The sale will be 
held at the farm, which fs located a few 
miles west of Shenandoah, Iowa. The 
cattle have. beem well conditioned, are 
largely of Scotch breeding, and represent 
several of the leading Short-horn fami- 
lies. Messrs. Doty and Kraschel have 
planned well for this sale. They at once 
placed their herd in favor by the selection 
of a herd bull of rare merit. When they 
found Villager’s Diamond, they bid tiil 
they landed this much appreciated son 
of the noted Villager. The influence of 
such a bull is sure to bring this herd into 
popular esteem. It is always the early 
buyer who has the gopd things to sell 
when they are in strong demand. Vil- 
lager blood is appreciated in every sale 
and herd, and in this Economy Stock 
Farm ssale. you will be buying cows bred 
to not only one of Imp. Villager’s great- 
est sons, but to one of the extra good 
bulls of the breed. Among,.the forty-four 
cows and heifers being solid many are 
bred to Villager’s Diamond, some have 
calves at foot by this great bull, and 
some are re-bred. Among the females 
being sold, some fifteen sell with calves 
at foot. In order to make a successful 
sale these men réalize that good values 
must be offered. Many of their best cows 
go in this sale. No worn-out cattle are 
offered. Good breeding cattle with rich 
Scotch pedigrees make this a good place 
to buy. It’s a good place to start a herd 
foundation. If you see Villager’s Dia- 
mond you will want some of his get if 
you want Short-horns. Be on hand next 
Tuesday for this good Short-horn event. 
See ad in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


GALLOWAY’S HEREFORD SALE, 
NEXT TUESDAY. 


Remember the Wm. Galloway Hereford 
sale, to be held at the Galloway Hereford 
Farms, Waterloo, lowa, next Tuesday, 
April 80th. The offering is large, num- 
bering seventy-six head, besides calves 
that sell with their dams. There are elev- 
em bulls, and they are bred well enough 
to suit discriminating buyers. They in- 
clude sons of the $10,000 Superior Fair- 
fax, Richard Fairfax, Letham Fairfax and 
Mark Fairfax. The cows and heifers are 
bred to Mr. ralloway’s $10,000 Prince 
Perfection, a champion winner 
years ago, and half-brother to McCray’s 
Perfection Fairfax, and some to Precep- 
tor, a first prize winner at the Inter- 
national; also some heifers bred to Re- 
ange 86th, a full brother to the cele- 
yrated champion, Repeater 7th, and oth- 
ers to Verfection§ Disturber, Fairfax 
Farmer, Bell’s Perfection and others of 
note. They include daughters of VPeer- 
less Prince, at the head of the Velie herd, 
Mark Fairfax, Preceptor, Beau Perfect, 
Beau Elect and other great sires, as 
shown in the announcement last week. 
Those interested should have the sale 
catalog. Write for it to Wm, Galloway, 
Waterloo, lowa, and arrange to attend 
the sale, next Tuesday, April 30th. Kind- 
ly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing.—Advertising Notice. 


THE OSCEOLA, IOWA, ANGUS SALE, 
APRIL 29 


Next Monday, April 29th, is the date of 
W. H. Campbell & Son’s Angus cattle 
sale, to be held in Osceola, Iowa. The an- 
nouncement and particulars in last week’s 
issue briefly told of the offering, and 
those interested should have the sale cat- 
alog, which can be had by writing W. H. 
Campbell & Son, Grand River, lowa, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. ‘This is their 
first Angus offering from Riverside 
Farms, and the sale is being held in Os- 
ceola for the convenience of buyers from 
a distance. The herd bull, Black Star 2d, 
a half-brother to the Caldwell champion 
Blackcap Star, is included. He is only a 
four-year-old, and is a_ splendid indi- 
vidual of the Pride of Aberdeen family, 
and sired by the noted Blackbird bull, 
Black Star 2d. Attention is again called 
to the two-year-old bull Paragon Ito, as 
a real herd header of the right type and 
quiaity, with size, and backed by a prize- 
winning ancestry. He belongs to the 
McHenry prize-winning Abbess family, 
and is a close descendant of the McHenry 
grand champion Abbess cow. Other good 
young bulls are included, and a lot of 
useful cows and heifers, for which high 
prices are not asked or expected.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

THE !1OWA ANGUS SALE, MAY 1. 


The Towa Angus Breeders’ Association 
will hold their first public sale, at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, May 1st, Wednesday of 
next week. Do not overlook the sale, as 
a well-bred offering of good individual 
merit will be disposed of at that time. 
The announcement and particulars ap- 
peared last week, and those_ interested 
should have the sale catalog. KE. T. Davis, 
Iowa City, Iowa, is the sale manager. 
Write him for the catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


YALEHURST STOCK FARMS DUROC 
- JERSEYS. 

The Yalehurst Stock Farms are owned 
Dy J... a A. Bartholomew, of Peoria, 
Tl. They have placed at the head of their 
herd Yales rst Wonder, by Ishood Won- 
der, by Great Wionder. This hog is a won- 
der in every sense of the word, being one 
of the heaviest boned, tallest, largest, and 
growthiest yearling boars ever seen. The 
Yalehurst people do not depend on the 
boar alone. They have been placing in 
their herd the very best sows they could 
buy, bred to nothing but purely high-class® 
boars. Among their recent purchases is 
Mollie’s Wonder 2d, a litter mate and a 
close second to Mollie Wonder ist, three 
times grand champion in 1917. They also 
have recently purchased one of the best 
gilts of Van’s Orion Cherry King. Both of 
these sows have litters by Cherry Chief 
Wonder. They got the top sow at the Ira 
Dodson sale, mated to Lengthy Orion. 
They have a fine litter by the 1917 grand 
champion of Indiana, O. C. K.’s Chief. 
One of their real good things is a fall 
yearling by Crimson Gano, a grand-daugh- 





_ pion, 1917. 


several . 





W/ 
ter of the 1,000-pound Advance Detenate 4 
that stood at the head of the first pri 


aged herd at Illinois, 1917. She was mated 
to Critic’s Chief, the Illinois grand cham- 
At Ira Jackson’s sale, they 
purchased one of the best fall yearlings 
by Orion Cherry King, bred to ince 
Orion Jr. They also have a very outstand- 
ing litter by Pathfinder. These sows and 
their daughters will be mated to Yale- 
hurst Wonder. Three sales will be held— 
October 11th, February 1st and March 5th, 
—Advertising Notice. 


B. F. JONES’ POLAND CHINAS. 


B. F. Jones, of Biggsville, Ill, who has 
held some very good sales of Poland 
Chinas, is not only a good seller but a 
good buyer. He topped four good herds 
at the wniter sales, and is maintaining 
his high standard. His herd sire is Illi- 
nois King, one of thé high-priced litter 
at Yotter Bros.’ sale. All his ancestors 
were bred in the Pfander, Rood and Mouw 
herds. Among the good sows bred to him 
are five by G. and A, King Joe, by King 
Joe; Orange Lady, by Moua’s Black Or- 
ange. Her papers show three generations 
on both: sire’s and dam's side of Peter 
Mouw breeding. Queen Orange, by Giant 
Orange, and Susie’s Model, by Superba 
Giant each nas a fine litter by Black Big 
Bone. Bridges’ Favorite, by Bob Won- 
der, the top gilt in Bridges’ sale, was 
mated -to, Big Sam, by Sampson, and the 
results were certainly gratifying. Cas- 
sel’'s Maid, by Giant Leader 2d, the top 
gilt in the F P. Rose sale, has a litter by 
Orange Lad. It is hard to say which is 
the best. Mr. Jones sells October 30, 1918, 
and January 29, 1919.—Advertising Notice. 


CAULKINS, WILSON AND SWIGERT’S 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


Charles W. Caulkins, Earl L. Wilson 
and D. M. Swigert, each owning a sepa- 
rate herd, and all living near Galesburg, 
Il., have joined forces for the purpose of 
asale. Their herd sires are Col6nel Path- 
finder, Colonel Pathfinder 2d and Colonel 
Pathfinder 3d, the junior champion-at the 
Illinois State Fair in 1917 and his two 
litter mates. "bhey are also using King’s 
Perfecto, by King the Colonel, and Lin- 
coln’s King Colonel, by King’s Colonel. 
These are all good individuals and good 
sires. Among the outstanding litters in 
these herds are six by the junior cham- 
pion and his litter mates, out of dams by 
Cherry Chief, King the Colonel, Great 
Wonder, and Ishood Wonder; three out of 
Pathfinder dams, one by King’s Perfecto, 
one by Linecoln’s King Colonel, and one by 
Golden Model 37th; two litters are by 
Great Pathfinder, the dams by Educator 
Colonel; one litter is by Lincoln’s King 
Cbdlonel, the dam a litter mate to Great 
Pathfinder; there is a litter by Pathfinder 
out of that great brood sow, Red Pansy, 
being full brothers and sisters to the 
junior champion; also a litter by Path- 
finder out of a Great Wonder dam, a lit- 
ter mate to Ishood Wonder and a I'tter 
mate to Lady Wonder, the dam of Great 
Pathfinder; one by King Orion, dam by 
Kitg’s Colonel; one sired’ ‘by Tommy 
Doyle; one by Orion Cherry King 7th, 
with an Illustrator dam. October 4, 1918, 
and January 30, 1919, are the dates 
claimed for the sale of this fine assort- 
ment of Durocs.—Advertising Notice. 


McPHERRIN’S DUROC JERSEYS. 


About five years ago, H. L. McPherrin 
of Knoxville, Il, began raising registered 
Duroc hogs. He secured his breeding 
stock largely from the J. FE. Davis herd. 
In the past he has been selling his hogs at 
private sale, but now has a herd of about 
200 head, and will hold his first public 
sale November 9, 1918, One of the two herd 
sires now in service is Mac’s Model, by 
Grand Model, by Goldem Model 2d, out of 
Lucy Wonder, by Great Wonder. This is 
one of the real good, outstanding Golden 
Models . The herd has some extra good 
gilts sired by him. The other is a year- 
ling boar sired by Ishood Wonder, by 
Great Wonder, out of Lady Mac 2d, by 
Pathfinder. The sows in this herd are 
largely daughters and grand-daughters 
of Pathfinder, Grand Model and Orion 
Chief 6th. They are noted for their large 
even litters. Seventeen sows farrowec 
early in March 177 live pigs, and raised 
138, being better than an average of eight 
raised to the litter. This is the place to 
get the worth of your money. You will be 
paying for real hogs and not reputation, 
for this is Mr. MecPherrin’s first sale. 
Watch for the ad later.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

IMPORTANT ANGUS SALE CIRCUIT. 


A very important series of Angus sales 
wil ‘be held in May, starting with J. Tudor 
& Sion, Iowa City, Iowa, May 21st, and 
followed by W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, lowa, 
May 22d; P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa, 
May 23d, and C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, lowa, 
May 24th. It is no exaggeration to state 
that each of these prominent Angus 
breeders is selling better bred and better 
individual cattle than ever before. Cone 
sidering the large number of royally bred, 
strictly high-class Angus breeding stock 
that will go at public auction in these 
sales, it will be an unusual opportunity 
for discriminating buyers to secure the 
best from herdsenoted for the best. Watch 
for full particulars in later issues, and 
write early to each of the parties named 
for sale catalogs. Kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

A PAPER FOR SHEEP MEN. 

The National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, of Salt Lake City, Utah, publish the 
National Wool Grower, a publication that 
gives the most complete information that 
could be desired about sheep and wool, It 
is a 60-page paper, and any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer interested in sheep, will 
find it profitable to send to the National 
Wool Growers’ Association a one-dollar 
bill or a pestal order for that amount, in 
payment for a year’s subscription. If you 
would like to get a sample copy of the 
paper first, the National Wool Growers’ 
Association will be glad to send it. They 
are confident that those interested in 
sheep and wool, who will look the paper 
over, will appreciate its splendid value to 





hem, it will be of big help to any man 
i weeking more profit out of the sheep 
pusiness, being devoted exclusively to 
sheep and wool. We believe our readers 
will find the one dolla’ invested in the 
National Wool Grower a very satisfactory 
investment —Advertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS OFFERED. 


Mr. M. V. Miller, of Lawler, Iowa, an- 
nounces ‘on another page of this issue 
Scotch and _ Scotch-topped Short-horn 
bulls of serviceable ages. A number of 
them are especially desirable, and there 
is not an objectionable one in the lot. In 
colors they are reds, whites and good 
roans. Mr. Miller has a very choice herd 
of Short-horns. It is npt large, but we 
can lay special emphasis on the quality 
and breeding it possesses. They are well 
cared for. Anwone wishing a good young 
bull will be pleased with those Mr. Miller 
has to offer. Note his card elsewhere 
in this issue and write him.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


SAFE LIGHTS FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


An:-automobile light that does away with 
the glare which has been so prolific a 
source of accident, will be found in the 
Conaphore lenses, advertised by the Cor- 
ning Glass Works, of Conaphore Sales 
Division, Edward A. Cassidy OGompany, 
Managers, 516 Foster Bldg., New York 
City, on page 710. Every driver of an 
automobile knows the danger of the glar- 
ing headlights of the approaching auto- 
mobile. Dimmers do not give enough 
light to provide for -safety, and even tho 
cars are provided with dimmers they do 
not eliminate the danger of accidents. 
With aytomobile lenses such as the Cona- 
phore, .the light of the approaching car is 
not blinding, and it means safety on nar- 
row grades and bad places in the road. 
They also mean that you can see the bad 
spots ahead of your car, such as danger- 
ous approaches to bridges, etc., Cona- 
phores «are made for every size of head- 
light. The usual sizes and the retail 
prices thereof are given in the advertise- 
ment on page 710, and they will be glad 
to have you write them for the very in- 
teresting literature, telling of the satis- 
factory service their Conaphores have 
given and are giving to automobiles own- 
ers in every state in the Union.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


THE EIGHT-CYLINDER KING. 


A very ‘attractive catalog illustrating 
and describing the King eight-cylinder 
cars, which are made in different body 
styles, can be secured from the King Mo- 
tor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. The King 
Might is a reasqnably priced car, It is 
built for comfort, and for economy. It is 
comparatively light in weight, and the 
powerful engine delivers sixty horse pow- 
er. The car has 120-inch wheel base, 
long cantilever springs, deep upholstery 
(which adds to its easy-riding qualities) 
and it is built low to the ground, being a 
safe car to drive. The catalog describes 
the roadster four-passenger and seven- 
passenger bodies, as well as telling all 
about the engine, of which the King Motor 
Car Company are particularly proud. They 
will be glad to send their catalog on re- 
quest, and also the name of the nearest 
dealer and a letter of introduction to him 
if you like, so that you can secure a dem- 
onstration of the King, and judge for 
yourself as to its riding qualities, and the 
features thereof which make ita desir- 
able car.—Advertising Notice. 


A SAVING ON CORN IN FEEDING. 


The Douglas Company, of Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, makers of Douglas Corn Gluten 
Feeds, which are being used very success- 
fully as a substitute for corn in the feed- 
ing ration, call particular attention to a 
letter from W. A. Dobson, of Sioux City, 
lowa, telling of his experience with Doug- 
las Corn Gluten Feeds, in connection with 
wheat middlings, alfalfa meal, tankage 
and salt, as a ration for hogs. The Doug- 
las Company have many interesting let- 
ters telling of the satisfaction their Corn 
Gluten Feed has given, as a balance to 
the feed ration, and they will be glad to 
send the very interesting literature they 
have issuefl with regard thereto. If there 
are any questions you would like to ask 
with regard to Douglas Corn Gluten Feeds 
the Douglas Company will be glad ta 
answer them.—Advertising Notice. 








CHESTER WHITES. 


CHESTER WHITE 
Bred Gilts and Fall Boars 


Bred gilts. May 1-10 farrow. 7 Fall boars and 
one exceptionally good July boar. These gilts 
are very smooth, neat head, good bone and well 
up on feet. Granddaughters of Hiland Model 
and Best Regards and are bred to Wm. A. Again 
48099, a heavy boned, big type boar sired by the 
grand champion boar, Wm. A. The fall boars 
are sired by Wm. A. Again and have coarse, 
straight coats of bair, neat heads and are almost 
perfect on their feet. If you are looking for a 
large framed, rugged boar, let me ship you one of 
these on approval. 


FRED S, HIMEBAUCH, Estherville, lowa 
Chester Whites thamim siccs tines 


For sale—40 last September glits weighing 200, that 
have bone, size, length and quality, good feet, good 
strong backs and nice head and ears. Also 90 March 
boars and gilts to be shipped after weaning, of same 
breeding. 

F. HH. SCHMADEKE, 




















Clarksville, iowa 





RED POLL. 


REGISTERED RED POLLED BULLS 


From 12 to 15 months old. Prices reasonable. 
Roger Van Evera, HK. 1, Davenport, ia. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 












































TIRES 


[Zs in the country, on roads that bite 
and grind, that the extra tough tread 
of Vacuum Cup Tires shows to great- 
est advantage. 





The quality and the superconstruc- 
tion offer the greatest resistance to wear. 


Long after ordinary tires become use- 
less, Vacuum Cup Tires roll on and on, 
piling up a mileage total that truly rep- 
resents the national spirit of economy 
and thrift. 


And this spirit is all the more empha- 
sized by the moderate cost of Vacuum 
Cup Tires. ‘They cost approximately 
the same as ordinary 3,500 mile tires 
and much less than any other make 
carrying anything like equal mileage 
assurance. 


Despite their low cost, Vacuum Cup 
Tires are guaranteed — per warranty 
tag — for 


6,000 MILES 


Makers of Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton Tested’’ 


‘PENNYSLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout 
the United States and Canuda 











